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MAKE EVERY MINUTE COUNT... 


Use the BRUSH that protects your GUMS, too! 
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IN SBS TRANSLUCENT COLORS 


Spend 3 minutes with ORAL B-the brushing time your dentist recommends. 
This different brush has 2,500 smooth-top fibers which are close-set and firm 
for good polishing action, yet flexible enough for safe gum massage. 

s 7Jhese two actions give you the all-around mouth care you need to keep 


teeth and gums healthy between denta/ check-up visits. Ask your dentist 


about ORAL B for every member of the family. Then try it and get more 


protection for every minute you brush. © orat 8 COMPANY, San Jose, California * Toronto, Canada 





TENSE, NERVOUS HEADACHES? 


A survey shows 3 out of 4 doctors recommend 


What do DOCTORS do for | 





than aspirin 
or aspirin 
with buffering 


for PAIN 
RELIEF 


Most headaches are caused 
by tension that presses on 
nerves. Anacin contains 
special medication that re- 
laxes tension, releases pres- 
sure and relieves pain fast. 
This special medication is 
not obtainable in aspirin or 
any buffered aspirin. That’s 
why Anacin gives a “better 
total effect”—more com- 
plete relief from pain. 
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When you suffer pain from head- And it is this extra medication in 
ache, neuritis and neuralgia, why Anacin that not only relieves pain 
ra not take what most doctors recom- incredibly fast but also relaxes ten- 


mend—the ingredients in Anacin for sion and releases painful pressure 
fast relief! Anacin contains special on nerves. Anacin Tablets are also 
medication not foundinmereaspirin safer and do not upset the stomach. 
or even in aspirin with buffering. Buy Anacin today! 












FOR FAST, FAST 
FAST RELIEF! 








FAST PAIN RELIEF 


HEADACHE » NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


beens 
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[to DEMONSTRATE TO YOU IN A SHORT TRIAL THE ADVANTAGES 





“Any Three of these 


IF YOU AGREE TO BUY THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS FROM THE CLUB WITHIN A YEAR... 


455. THE AGONY 
AND THE ECSTASY 
by IRVING STONE 
(Retail price $5.95) 


186. HAWAII by 
JAMES A. MICHENER 
(Retail price $6.95) 





462. THE SECRET 
OF THE KINGDOM 
by MIKA WALTARI 
(Retail price $4.95) 


434. THE DEVIL'S 
ADVOCATE by 
MORRIS L. WEST 
(Retail price $3.95) 


435. TO KiLL A 
MOCKINGBIRD 4y 
HARPER LEE. (Retail 
price $3.95) 
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458. JAPANESE 
INN by OLIVER STAT- 
LER. Illustrated 
(Retail price $6.50) 


461. CITIZEN OF 
NEW SALEM iy 
PAUL HORGAN. Illus. 
(Retail price $3.75) 


447. VANITY FAIR: 
A Cavalcade of the 
1920s and 1930s 
Illustrated. (Retail 
price $10) 


454. THE LAST OF 
THE JUST by ANDRE 
SCHWARZ-BART 
(Retail price $4.95) 





104. ADVISE AND 
CONSENT /y ALLEN 
DRURY. (Retail 
price $5.75) 


457. RING OF 
BRIGHT WATER 
by GAVIN MAXWELL 


us. (Ret. price $5) 


466. RUSSIA AND 
THE WEST UNDER 
LENIN AND STALIN 
by GEO. F. KENNAN 
(Retail price $5.75) 

















rj ESPECIALLY sscommevene | 


RETAIL PRICE $1O 


“One of the most important 
works of history of our time” 
—ORVILLE PRESCOTT, N.Y. Times 
“One of the most spectacular 


stories ever told” 
—JOHN GUNTHER 

















451. A  BURNT- 
OUT CASE by 
GRAHAM GREENE 
(Retail price $3.95) 


465. PROFILES IN 
COURAGE /y JOHN 
F. KENNEDY. (Retail 
price $3.95) 


436. DECISION AT 
DELPHI Jy HELEN 
MAC INNES. (Retail 
price $4.95) 


Bors Free 
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416. BORN FREE 
by JOY ADAMSON 
ieaeenned. (Retail 
price $4.95) 














OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB... || 








books for $l each 


AT THE MEMBERS’ PRICES WHICH AVERAGE 20% BELOW THE REGULAR RETAIL PRICES 


452.CHINA COURT 
by RUMER GODDEN 
(Retail price $4.50) 


450. FATE IS THE 
HUNTER by ERNEST 
K. GANN. (Retail 
price $6) 


Litt 
Willi 
NILI 


442. THE WHITE NILE 
by ALAN MOORE- 
HEAD. Illustrated 
(Retail price $5. 95) 


oa THE AFFAIR 
c. P. SNOW 
ent price $4.50) 
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On 
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463. THE EDGE OF 
SADNESS by EDWIN 
O'CONNOR. (Retail 
price $5) 


467. THE MAKING 
OF THE PRESIDENT 
—1960 sy THEO- 
DORE H. WHITE 
(Reiail price $6.95) 


449. WHO KILLED 
SOCIETY? by CLEVE- 
LAND AMORY. Illus. 
(Retail price $6.50) 


420. THE POLITICS 
OF UPHEAVAL /y 
ARTHUR M. SCHLES- 
INGER, JR. (Retail 
price $6.95) 


GOOD SENSE « The purpose of this suggested trial 
membership is to demonstrate two things by your 
own experience: first, that you can really keep 
yourself from missing, through oversight or over- 
busyness, books you fully intend to read; second, 
the advantages of the Club’s Book-Dividend sys- 
tem, through which members regularly receive valu- 
able library volumes— either completely without 
charge or at a small fraction of their price—simply 
by buying books they would buy anyway. 

* The three books you choose will be sent at 
once, and you will be billed one dollar for each vol- 
ume (plus a small charge for postage and handling). 
* If you continue after this trial membership, 
with every second Club choice you buy: you will 
receive, without charge, a valuable Book-Dividend 
averaging more than $7.00 in retail value. Since the 
inauguration of this profit-sharing plan, $255,000,000 
worth of books (retail value) has been received by 
members as Book-Dividends. 








| BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club* and send the three books whose numbers 
I have indicated in boxes below, billing me $3.00 (plus 

postage and handling). I agree to purchase at least 
Cares additional monthly yay alternates— 
during the first year I am a member. I have the right 
to cancel my membership any tiene after buying three 
Club choices (in addition to those included in this in- 
troductory offer). The price will never be more than 
the publisher's price, and frequently less. After my 
third purchase, if I continue, I am to receive a Book- 
aoe with every second Selection—or alternate— 
I buy. (A small charge is added to cover postage and 
mail ng expenses.) PLEASE NOTE: A Double Selection 
—or a set of books offered to members at a special 
combined price—is counted as a single book in reck- 
oning Book-Dividend credit and in fulfilling the mem- 
bership obligation to buy three Club choices. 

INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW 
THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 
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(Please print plainly) 





State 
| Selections and alternates for Canadian members are 
priced slighily higher. are shipped from Toronto 

and may be paid for in either U.S. 


usually 
duty free, 
or Canadian currency. 











*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 





Dear Reader: 


’ 
WHEN CORONET SENIOR EDITOR Richard Kap- 
lan visited Robert Frost to arrange for a 
commentary on the remarkable photo- 
graphs of Israel by Archie Lieberman 
(“Old Poet in a New Land,” beginning on 
p. 97) the writer was fresh from a visit 
to that country as guest lecturer on Ameri- 
can Culture and Civilization at Jerusalem’s 
Hebrew University. The pictures were 
spread out on tables and a bed. Frost, in 
shirt sleeves, put on his glasses and walked 
around the room picking up one after 
another, talking in his slow, rumbling voice 
about his still-vivid impressions. “Look 
and you can find stones that could be traced 
back through 20 centuries of buildings . . . an ageless country .. . 
‘after me cometh the builder’... .” As he talked, Kaplan took down 
the flow of images and reflections that the photographs inspired. 
The arid, austere beauty of Israel, about the same size as Vermont 
and as rocky, though devoid of the green; the many-tongued, vig- 
orous immigrants, so much more voluble than New Englanders, but 
as industrious—all affected the poet deeply. Israel loved the tall, 
white-haired American. The newspapers explained that if Britain 
has an official poet laureate, America has Robert Frost. They told 
how the 86-year-old New Englander’s pre-eminent position in 
American letters had been confirmed in history-making fashion by 
his participation in President Kennedy’s inauguration, when he 
recited his poem that begins “We were the land’s before the land 
was ours... .” But in Israel he amended, “Of course that isn’t true 
for any of you. The land was yours first.” When, after ten days 
Frost left the country, he wrote in the guest book of the university 
this paraphrase of one of his most famous verses: “Something there 
is that does not love a wall—it is friendship. With eternal friend- 


ship, Robert Frost.” 
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Frost: a poet views Israel. 


years. 
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86,8°Proof. 100°. Blended Scotch Whishies Imported. by National Dist | ens w Co,NY.NY¥ 
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me Of Edinburgh’s Wee : 
7 119 Scotches, ‘Yam 
King George is 
most popular 








A Scotch of special quality, King George IV is also distinguished 
by its unusually modest cost. It contains rare and expensive 


Highland whiskies, which enhance its distinctive character: 


Edinburgh’s most popular Scotch...is America’s best value om 


5 ways 
to live 
happily 
ona 
salt-free 


diet! 


Adolph’s makes it easy 

for you. With not one—but two 
great salt substitutes. 

Both kinds are dietetically 
sodium free. 


count O84 Brung o> 
Peearetoct by > 
Good Housekeeping 


Two more fine products from 
Adolph’s Research Kitchens 





Few diets are harder to stay with than the 
one that eliminates salt. Tasteless foods are 
monotonous and quickly lead to rebellion 
But cheer up! Now you can eat well and 


live happily — without salt Simply follow 
these easy rules. 


1 ACCEPT THE FACT THAT YOU MUST DIET. 
Carefully weigh the advantages. Keep in 
mind what’s best for you—remember the 
purpose of your diet. 


2 sTICK TO YOUR DOCTOR’s ORDERS. Most 
people begin low-sodium diets on advice of 
a physician. Follow his orders to the letter 
You'll accomplish your goals faster, and far 
easier. 


3 ADD REAL SALT FLAVOR TO YOUR FAVOR- 
ITE Foops. Use ADOLPH’s REGULAR SALT 
SUBSTITUTE as you would salt—on meat, 
potatoes, vegetables, etc. The mono potas- 
sium glutamate in Adolph’s actually 
enhances natural food flavor. 


4 PUT VARIETY INTO YOUR LOW-SODIUM 
pIET. Use ADOLPH’S NEW SEASONED SALT 
SUBSTITUTE as you would seasoned salt. Its 
exciting, gourmet color and tempting new 
aroma adds an exciting flavor lift to soups, 
salads, sauces, and gravies. 


5 ALWAYS INSIST ON THE FINEST SALT SUB- 
STITUTES AVAILABLE. Salt-free dieters and 
doctors alike acclaim Adolph’s Salt Substi- 
tutes. They are the best-tasting you can buy. 
Both Regular and Seasoned sprinkle like 
salt from convenient, shaker-top bottles. 
Simply use them as you would real salt—in 
the kitchen and at the table. 


Adolph’s Salt Substitutes are bringing new 
eating enjoyment to millions of dieters. Try 
both kinds. They’re in food stores through- 
out the United States & Canada. 
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Athletic analysts; female judgment; telltale laughs; advice for Granny 


LAUGHING MATTERS 


The horse laugh, or derisive guf- 
faw, might better be called the 
“mule laugh,” for it’s the mark of 
a stubborn man, according to New 
York psychiatrist Dr. Renatus 
Hartogs. In How To Grow Up Suc- 
cessfully, Dr. Hartogs suggests 
that laughing and speaking habits 
can be good indicators of a per- 
son’s nature. For example, hearty 
laughter can mean energy, pride 
and gentleness; the titter indicates 
self-consciousness and inhibitions; 
the belly laugh reveals smugness 
and need for physical comfort; and 
the chuckle means tact and self- 
control. In speech, Dr. Hartogs in- 
terprets shouting as a sign of an 
inferiority complex and mumbling 
as a clue to self-centeredness and 
daydreaming. Slow speech reveals 
indecision, while a rapid delivery 
means nervousness and vivacity, 
Dr. Hartogs says. And he warns 
against believing everything said 
by people who begin remarks by 
“To tell the truth.” They’re some- 


8 


times insincere. In the same way, 
those whose opening gambit is “It’s 
none of my business, but . . .” quite 
possibly are revealing a meddle- 
some nature. It almost seems the 
way to score high in this kind of 
analysis is to have lockjaw. 


GRANDMA'S A SOFTIE 


Most parents of married children 
can hardly wait to be grandmothers 
and grandfathers. But the role of 
grandparent is fraught with pit- 
falls, warns a University of Michi- 
gan psychiatrist. This is particular- 
ly true in the area of discipline. 
“The amount of help a grandparent 
can give a parent in the matter of 
discipline is probably very small,” 
Dr. Stuart M. Finch said at a meet- 
ing sponsored by the Michigan State 
Medical Society. “Grandparents are 
likely to be either too strict and 
rigid, or to have become so mel- 
lowed that they are unable to see 
the grandchild disciplined prop- 
erly.” This may open a breach in 
family relations even a young child 

(Continued on page 10) 





What’s causing 
those terrible 
headaches? 


It’s one of the most frequent com- 
plaints a doctor hears. Headache. In 
fact, about ha/f the patients of a doc- 
tor in general practice have them. 
Sure, you’ve had them, too. If 
they become chronic, you wonder 
what’s behind them. That’s for your 
doctor to say. It could be your eyes, 
ears, sinuses, nose, teeth, constipa- 
tion, menstruation, or other causes. 
Actually, the most frequent cause 
of headache is tension. The ‘ind you 
experience on a hectic day when 
things go wrong. And tension could 
be the reason for your headaches. 
What to do about it? For years, 
people depended mostly on plain 
aspirin for relief of pain. But today, 
we have Bufferin® Doctors. recom- 
mend Bufferin by name more often 
than any other leading pain remedy. 
Why Bufferin? Because only 
Bufferin adds to aspirin the exclusive 
combination of ingredients called Di- 
Alminate.* So, Bufferin goes to work 
twice as fast as aspirin for millions. 
And you can take Bufferin as many 
as four, five, six times a day—with- 
out stomach discomfort. You get 
fast, gentle relief. 
And remember, if you’ve been both- 
ered by chronic head- 
aches, see your doctor. 
Plenty of people share 
the same problem. 
* Bristol-Myers registered trade- 


mark for aluminum glycinate 
and magnesium carbonate, 





continued 


can quickly detect and exploit to 
get what he wants. The best atti- 
tude for grandparents is mild sup- 
port, avoiding unsolicited advice, 
Dr. Finch said, adding, “If grand- 
parents insist on acting like parents, 
they will often hinder the emo- 
tional growth of the young couple. 
Grandparents must think of their 
children as adults and deal with 
them accordingly.” 


INTUITION IS BUNK 


Female claims to a special “wom- 
an’s intuition” have been discount- 
ed by two (male) sociologists at 
the University of Illinois. Men are 
more discriminating in their under- 
standing of personality traits in 
others, report Robert Kohn and 
Fred Fiedler after a study of 120 
high school and university students. 
Women tend to make snap judg- 
ments about people and rely on 
stereotypes in forming impressions 
of them—such as “fat men are jol- 
ly.” Having difficulty in logically 
defending their impressions, wom- 
en have fallen back on the claim 
to “intuition,” the scholars con- 


cluded. 
10 


Another difference they noted be- 
tween male and female judgment: 
women see other people (and judge 
themselves) more favorably than 
men do—possibly because they are 
trained to mask genuine feelings 
with agreeable ones and possibly 
because the world treats girls more 
kindly than it does boys, leaving 
them less disillusioned about their 
fellow man. 


r \ 
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GIVE THE BALL TO SIGMUND 


If your favorite football team 
isn’t winning this fall, maybe the 
coach should bone up on his Freud. 
Coaches who ignore the sensitive 
psyches of their gladiators are as 
old-fashioned as the Statue of 
Liberty play. And those who em- 
ploy the traditional “Go Out There 
And Win” locker-room pep talk 
are just asking for trouble. This is 
the opinion of Dr. Aaron J. Weiss, 
psychologist at New York’s Belle- 
vue Hospital. Dr. Weiss counsels 
coaches and trainers to become 
“lay analysts to their players.” He 
urges a pre-game chat at which the 
athletes should be encouraged to 
talk out their fears, and where the 
kindly coach could assure his play- 
ers they “are still decent human 
beings even if they don’t win.” 
Words should be gentle and polite. 
“The coach who threatens or insults 
his players,” Dr. Weiss warns, 
“may find that some of them, to get 
back at him, subconsciously want 


to lose.” bd 
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FOR BACK-TO-SCHOOL GIVE HIM AMERICA’S 
FAVORITE FULL-FASHIONED KNIT SHIRT 
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$8.95 


FULL-FASHIONED 
BROOKVIEW 

SHORT SLEEVE KNIT SHIRT. 
SIZES S. M. iL. XL 

FOR BOYS, $7.95 

JUNIORS, $6.95 


PURITAN BAN-LON* BROOKVIEW 


® 100% TEXTRALIZED @NYLON YARN 


PURITAN’'S BAN-LON KNIT SHIRTS ARE FULL-FASHIONED! EACH 
IS AUTOMATICALLY KNIT TO SIZE. COLLAR. CUFFS AND PLACKETS 
ARE JOINED TO THE BODY OF THE SHIRT. NOT JUST CUT AND 
SEWN. AND PURITAN'S FULL-FASHIONED KNIT SHIRTS ARE MEANT 
FOR YOUR AUTOMATIC WASHER AND DRYER. JUST DROP THEM IN 


CHEMSTRAND 


NYLON 


PROVEN 100% 
WASH AND DRY 
IN THE 


Westinghouse 
LAUNDROMAT® 


AUTOMATIC WASHER 
AND DRYER 





AND OUT THEY COME, SPARKLING-FRESH, 
WRINKLE-FREE. READY TO GO. THAT'S 
WHY, REGARDLESS OF PRICE, NO OTHER 
BAN-LON SHIRT OR SWEATER CAN LOOK, 
LAST OR LAUNDER LIKE A PURITAN. 


LRN 


THE PURITAN SPORTSWEAR CORP., 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING. NEW YORK CiTy 


ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


Trapped by success 


Efrem Zimbalist Jr., the 6’, 170-pound star 
of A.B.C.-TV’s popular private-eye series, 77 
Sunset Strip, feels trapped. He wants to do 
“important movies,’ but finds all his time 
taken up by the series, now in its fourth year. 

“And Strip’s shows are not written with any 
characterization for any of us,’ he complains. 
“They give Edd Byrnes some jive talk as 
‘Kookie,’ Roger Smith gets the kisses and they 
just make me stuffy and ‘suave.’ I haven't 
kissed a girl on the show in over a year. It’s 
almost like taking the vows.” 

His list of complaints are long, but easy- 
going Zimbalist ticks them off in such a mild 
manner that it’s obvious why his studio bosses 
at Warners, producers of Strip, shrug them 
off. “I’m a low-key guy, I guess,” he admits. 

Since he signed an exclusive seven-year 
contract in 1956, New Yorker Zimbalist has 
acted mainly in Sunset Strip. Of his nine 
movies for Warner Brothers, only one, Home 
Before Dark, exploited his potential as a ro- 
mantic leading man, he feels. The others, shot 
quickly in time snatched from Strip and as 
quickly forgotten, misused his talents. “After 
Home Before Dark, my fan mail soared—but 
Warners didn’t cast me in another picture for 
two years,” he says. “Can you figure that?” 

Zimbalist was offered leads in Butterfield 8, 
Portrait in Black and Back Street, but War- 
ners refused to loan him to other studios. No 
city-hall fighter, Efrem turned to bargaining. 
He agreed to extend his contract for four more 
years, on a nonexclusive basis, if the studio 
allowed him to act opposite Lana Turner in 
By Love Possessed. The picture, however, is a 
disappointment to Zimbalist, giving him little 
to do but puff his pipe and look worried. 

“Strip will probably run three years more,” 
Zimbalist predicts. “But even with costars, I 
don’t get any time off. I'd like to do a Western, 
just for a change of pace.” 

Actually, Strip is Zimbalist’s third TV series. 


(Continued on page 16) 





The best CREME de MENTHE 
in the world— 


a 


CHINA AND SILVER BY TIFFANY & CO. 


@ De Kuyper makes the world’s best 


creme de menthe and 19 other i DELICIOUS, DE LIGHTFUL 
enjoyable flavors. Made in the ( : oy, €. l\ r. )¢ ‘} . 
U.S.A. from original delicious ‘ e/ \ J 
Dutch formulas, de Kuyper products 


have delighted the world since 1695! CORDIALS 


CREME DE MENTHE, GREEN OR WHITE, 60 PROOF + NATIONAL DIST. PRODS. CO., N.Y. 





WHAT’S MY LINE? 


American Family Life Cancer 
Policies Are Guaranteed Re- 
newable For Life At The 
Standard Established Pre- 
mium Rate On The Date of 
Each Renewal 


Yes, I do sell Cancer Insurance and for 
only $20.00 the first year and $15.00 per 
year thereafter for the entire family or 
$12.50 for the first year and $7.50 there- 
after for an individual. Of course, we 
can’t keep CANCER away from your 
door—but we can share the cost for care 
and treatment should CANCER strike 
your family. 

I am president of American Family 
Life Insurance Company in Columbus, 
Georgia, a company operating primarily 
in the rural South and Caribbean but 
with policyholders from New York to 
California. Along with two brothers, 

' William L. and Paul S. Amos, I helped 
found American Family Life Insurance 
Company in 1955. Hard work and even 
door-to-door selling was nothing new to 
any of us—but we knew that success is 
not just a happen so—that success is the 
result of conscientiously and efficiently 
filling a human need. 
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We realized that we had to find a 
definite insurance need that could be 
filled for only a few cents a day. We had 
to discover or develop a policy or plan 
that the public didn’t already have, that 
everyone would need and that could be 
priced within the reach of all without 
skimping on the benefits. 

The result was—we discovered a 
CANCER INSURANCE PLAN. Now in 
our sixth year, over a quarter million 
people have American Family Life pro- 
tection and over 100,000 are covered by 
our cancer policies alone. It is our belief 
that we now have more policies in force 
limited to protection against the dread 


.disease of cancer than any other com- 


pany in the world. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
already been paid out for the care and 
treatment of our own insured cancer 
victims. Ours is still a small company and 
it is part of my job as president to answer 
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telephone calls and letters from policy- 
holders, and I get first hand information 
on just what our policy does mean to 
cancer victims. In early 1960 we began 
doing business in Jamaica in the West 
Indies. One of the first policies issued in 
Jamaica was to the family of Samuel 
Dodd, Kingstontown. In January of this 
year, Mr. Dodd’s eight-month-old son, 
Sammy, who had not even been born 
when our policy was issued, was found 
to have a fast growing cancer of the 
stomach. Our Jamaica agency advanced 
$226.00 to cover air transportation for 
father and son to the Memorial Hospital 
for cancer in New York City. Only a few 
days before this writing, it was my real 
pleasure to receive a telephone call from 
this father telling me that his baby son 
had been discharged and the prospects 
were good that he would live a full and 
normal life. He further told me that 
without our policy, he would have been 
unable to provide for his son the world’s 
finest facilities for cancer treatment. I 
hear similar stories almost daily from 
people who had $20.00 to buy cancer 
insurance, but didn’t have $5,000.00 to 
pay the cost of care and treatment of 
cancer. 

We are proud of our success, but we 
are even prouder that we found an un- 
filled gap in human need and that we 
have been able to fill that gap so fully. 


JOHN B. AMOS 
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AMERICAN FAMILY 
LIFE’S 

CANCER INSURANCE 
PAYS FOR 
CANCER BEGINNING « 
AFTER DATE OF 
POLICY SCHEDULED 


MAXIMUM BENEFIT 


$5,450.00 


PAYS REGARDLESS | 
OF OTHER INSURANCE 


— Send for FREE 


| Information 
No Salesman Will Call 
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American Family Life tnsurance Co. 
Columbus, Georgia 


Without Obligation, Please Send A Cancer Policy 
For Inspection Together With Full Explanation. 


( Family Group 0 Individual 


Name 





Street 





City 





State 
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AMERICAN FAMILY LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
HOME OFFICE: COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


No Age Limit—Cancer Policies Are 
Issued Without Regard To Age 





ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


(Continued from page 12) 

As a free-lance actor in New York, 
he worked on a daytime soap opera 
for a year, and on Buddy Hackett’s 
short-lived Stanley. “I thought, 
when I signed a movie contract, 
that I would get away from tele- 
vision,” he moans. 

Pipe-smoking, brown-eyed Zim- 
balist had acted in seven Broadway 
plays before testing for a part in 
Sayonara. James Garner won it, but 
Warners signed Efrem, too. 

Off-screen, Zimbalist’s favorite 
clothes are Levis, sport shirt and 
boots. He has managed to create 
the impression of a rambling ranch 
on a small acreage in California’s 
San Fernando Valley. White- 
washed stables, kennels, a swim- 
ming pool and a Normandy-style 
farmhouse vie for space with 
horses, dogs, “endless kittens and 
chickens galore.” A signin his drive- 
way warns: “Chickens at play.” 

In the garage, Zimbalist proudly 
points out the 1934 Packard tour- 
ing car he’s owned for 12 years. 
“T’ve had it completely rebuilt,” he 
says. “I can get it up to 100 or 
better.” But a friend laughs: “Ef- 
rem’s always driving around in 
cheap, rented cars because the 
Packard is constantly under re- 
pairs ‘for a few days’.” 

His studio lops five years off Zim- 
balist’s real age, 42, on his biogra- 
phy. He is the son of the late opera 
singer Alma Gluck and violinist 
Efrem Zimbalist; his stepsister is 
novelist Marcia Davenport. Today 
his father is director of Philadel- 
phia’s Curtis Institute of Music. 

Efrem, who learned to play piano 
and violin as a boy, enjoys writing 
music. He studied music composi- 
tion for three years. “I had started 
the second movement of a violin 
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sonata five years ago, and only re- 
cently finished it. I don’t know 
when I'll ever find time to work on 
the third,” he sighs. 

Zimbalist’s first wife died in 1950; 
they had two children: Nancy, now 
17, and Efrem III (“Skipper”), 14. 
He and his second wife, horsewom- 
an Stephanie Spaulding, have a 
daughter, Stephanie, four. Their 
five-year marriage has had its 
stormy periods—including a bust- 
up involving starlet Kipp Hamilton 
—but now seems calm and happy. 

In his living room, surrounded 
by Stephanie’s riding trophies and 
his books and records, Zimbalist 
prefers reading nonfiction to TV. 
Says he forcefully: “I NEvER watch 
Sunset Strip. I can’t stand to see 
what a conservative old man War- 
ners is making of me. I’m sure Al- 
bert Schweitzer has more vitality 
than Stuart Bailey, the man I play.” 

Then, success-burdened Zimbal- 
ist adds: “If I don’t get a good 
movie role soon, I may quit—just 
walk out. I have enough saved; I 
could manage.” —MARK NICHOLS 


Zimbalist and Stephanie: is Stuart Bailey a bore? 
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Live next door to all 
your friends 


...by telephone! 


The popular and handy wall phone The compact new Princess phone 


Got a yen to go visiting? Then reach for your phone and go! 

It makes no difference if your friend lives way across town. : 
The telephone brings you together as if you shared the same back fence. 
Lets you relax and hear some news—get wind of a good sale— 

learn a new recipe—make a date for bridge. All the fun of a friendly 
visit can be yours by phone. And why not right now ? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (BY) 





ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


Rocco answers brother’s anguished cry for help. 


ITALIAN FILMS are having their own 
“new wave” of vitality, as shown 
by four movies now in release. 

La Dolce Vita and L’Avventura 
both hold up mirrors to modern 
society’s moral decay. La Dolce 
Vita (The Sweet Life) does it 
through a series of fascinating vi- 
gnettes about a Roman newspaper- 
man (Marcello Mastroianni) and 
his encounters with the rich and 
bored, intellectuals, a false religious 
miracle, his stranger-father, sim- 
ple-minded mistress, a Hollywood 
star (Anita Ekberg) and Rome’s 
scandal-seeking photographers. Al- 
though sensational in content, Vita 
makes its moral point by repetition 
and relentless camera close-ups. 

L’Avventura (The Adventure) 
unfolds leisurely. On a yachting 
party to a barren, volcanic island 
one of the wealthy, blasé group, 
Anna, disappears. Her fiancé 
(Gabriele Ferzetti)—having com- 
promised his earlier ambitions as 
an architect—has turned to sex as 
an opiate. He unperturbedly sets 
his sights on her best friend 
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(Monica Vitti). Their search for 
Anna becomes a search for their 
own identities. 

Rocco and His Brothers focuses 
on a lower economic class: a pov- 
erty-stricken widow and her five 
sons migrate from their small vil- 
lage to Milan in search of a liveli- 
hood. Two brothers (Alain Delon, 
Renato Salvatori) drift into boxing 
and fall for the same girl—but the 
story is concerned with a bigger 
theme: a passionate family at the 
mercy of a city, bewildered and 
beset by adversity, with only each 
other to cling to for help. 

Miseast in ladylike roles by 
Hollywood, Sophia Loren is com- 
pletely at home as a peasant in 
Two Women. A widow with a teen- 
aged daughter and a passion for 
life, she flees Rome in 1943 to her 
native village to escape Allied 
bombings. The mother’s nails-bared 
fight for survival makes a moving 
tale, and Miss Loren gives it an 
earthy, animated performance 
worthy of an acting award.—M.N. 


Sophia Loren and daughter: indestructible peasants. 
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COME BACK AGAIN 
FOR NATIONWIDE 


Every 6 months, when our 2% million car insurance policies come up for renewal, 
90% of our customers decide to continue their coverage with Nationwide. Why such 
amazing customer satisfaction? We surveyed our customers, found these reasons. 
1. Our coverage is generally broader than most plans on the market. Not a single person 
in our survey said he was unhappy with Nationwide 

protection. 2. Policyholders like our “fast, fair, he dee oes Me 
friendly claims service.” Why? More than half our Mario NWIDE | 
claims are paid within 24 hours after proof of loss. ec 

3. Our rates are lower than those of most companies. 

Our survey proved that Nationwide is “competitive ---° co™pany that created SECURANCE 


Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co./Nationwide General Ins. Co. 


from a price standpoint.” Why not try it for your Car? _Naticnwide Mutual Fire ins Co/Home Office, Columbus, 0; 





PRODUCTS ON PARADE edited by Florence Semon 


Oriental cocktail picks with a fu- 
ture. When unraveled each pick 
tells a fortune. Of bamboo with 
colorful Oriental-design jackets. 
Wonderful for hors d’oeuvres, as 
place cards, etc. Each 7%” long. 
Set of 100, $1.00 pp. Spencer Gifts, 
Spencer Bldg., Atlantic City, N.J. 


Dustproof zipper plate cases pro- 
tect fine china. Each quilted vinyl 
case stores 12 pieces. Set of 3 for 
bread-and-butter plates, soups or 
salads and dinner plates. Pink, 
turquoise, white or gold. $4.30 
set pp. RMS Interiors, Dept. C, 
214 W. Ontario St., Chicago 10, IIl. 


Outer space banks have inner 
space for savings. When coin is 
placed in sun-slot of Planet Bank 
and disc is spun around, coin dis- 
appears into bank. Coins are shot 
into Missile bank by releasing side 
trigger. $2.98 pp. E. M. Walker, 2-C, 
P.O. Box 2485, Detroit 31, Mich. 


Remove ring marks and stains 
from any marble surface easily, 
quickly, completely. Kit will re- 
store luster to entire surface. Pol- 
ish protects against future stains. 
Guaranteed safe and effective. $5.00 
pp. International Marble Cleaning 
Co., 9 Wyckoff Ave., Bklyn. 37, N.Y. 


0 Merchandise may be ordered by sending check or money order to the source indicated. 
- Prices listed include postage. Firms agree to accept all but personal items for refund 











ARMSTRONG TIRES 


“Ounce of Prevention” Safety Discs can save your life! 





GUARANTEED . Aimbieng Rhone Fler Teves 
ROAD HAZARD 

AS LONG Ete GUARANTEE - 
AS You aS TOU Own Thea tee 


VALID FOR AS LONG 
OWN THEM! ( Siete cee 








Armstrong Tires are guaranteed, 
not for 18 or 24 or 36 months, but 
as long as you own them! (Ad- 
justment is based on used tread 
depth and Armstrong’s printed 
adjustment prices in effect at 
time of replacement.) 


Grip the road to stop deadly skids as no other tires can! 





ARMSTRONG TIRES: 


Exclusive Safety Discs keep 
treads gripping edges open. 


Over 1,000 Safety Discs 

keep the tread ribs 

apart, just as discs 
in fist at left keep fingers apart. 
Tread can’t squeeze shut, no matter 
how hard you brake! It’s always 
open, always ready to grip the road 
to protect you against deadly 
skids. Only Armstrong has this 
extra safety — and it costs you no 
more! 





ORDINARY TIRES: 


No Safety Discs: Tread’s grip- 
ping edges can squeeze shut. 


Without Safety Discs, 

braking pressure can 

squeeze tread ribs shut, 
like fingers at left. Gripping edges 
disappear, tread goes smooth and 
slippery and suddenly you 
skid. Don’t risk deadly skids. Get 
the added protection of patented 
Armstrong Safety Disc Tires. See 
your Armstrong dealer, listed in 
the Yellow Pages. 








10 (6.70 x 15) 
plus tax and your 
AS LOW AS recappabie tire 


THE ARMSTRONG RUBBER COMPANY; 
Home Office, West Haven, Conn. 

















PRODUCTS ON PARADE 


Eagle-decorated Sugar Bucket 
Wastebasket can also be used as 
magazine holder, planter, firewood 
container, etc. Made of maple with 
pewter-toned metal bands; 13” in 
diameter, 934” high. $5.50 pp. Stur- 
bridge Yankee Workshop, 3 Brim- 
field Turnpike, Sturbridge, Mass. 


You can’t be square if you play 
with round cards. Backs of these 
unique plastic-coated cards are 
attractively printed in black, gold 
and white. Each card is 3” in di- 
ameter. Fun for bridge, solitaire 
or canasta. $1.95 deck pp. What’s 
New Shop, C, Wynnewood, Pa. 


Set of dictation records will help 
you develop high shorthand speeds 
quickly and easily. Features trained 
radio announcers who dictate at all 
speeds. Fine way to improve skill. 
Set of 4 45-rpm records, $5.75 pp. 
Dictation Disc Co., Dept. C, 170 
Broadway, New York 38, N.Y. 


Kleanway shoeshine kit contains 
wax, applier, buffer and handy con- 
tainer that may be hung on wall or 
closet door. Mess-proof; perfect for 
travel and home use. Choice of 
black or brown polish. $1.50 pp. 
Lucky Sales, KWC, 11711 Exposi- 
tion Blvd., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


22 For additional mail order products see the enlarged Coronet Family Shopper beginning on page 184 
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Pick a nortable Webcor school-mate for$79% 


HOLIDAY STEREO HI-FI FONOGRAF 
Webcor’s “go-go” stereo is engineered 
for console quality sound! Detach- 
able speaker may be separated up to 
eight feet. Automatic diskchanger 
plays all four speeds—stereo and 
monaural—intermixes 7” and 12” LPs. 
Dual-channel amplifier features indi- 
vidual volume controls. Funsville. 


*Slightly higher south and west. 


WEBCOR IS BUILT 


COMPACT HI-FI TAPE RECORDER 
Compact in size and price only, this 
Webcor is built with big set features. 
You can record and play back in 
two speeds, dual-track, on all size 
tape reels. Complete with amplifier, 
speaker, microphone, and neon rec- 
ord level indicator. Great for studies, 
parties, and tape-letters to the folks! 


with an ear to the future 


tape recorders, portable and console fonografs, radios, components WEBCOR, INC., Chicago, III. 
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SHINE IN 
‘SCHOOL 


WITH 
iat rens 


SPECIAL ORFER! 
New Sheaffer cartridge 
fountain pen with 98¢ worth 





of cartridges free! 


Buy America’s most popular school pen now and 
get 12 free cartridges! Over 15 million students 

and teachers prefer this new kind of pen because it 
fills quick, clean and easy. And for smooth, easy 
writing there's no substitute for a true fountain pen. 
Choice of 5 smart colors. For limited time only 

at stores everywherel 

















It's the fountain pen 
that loads like a rifle! 


VALUE foronly 


f SHEAFFER'S 


. SHEAFFER PEN CO - MADISON, IOWA 
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Tomorrow needn’t be 
“just another day” 

if you know how to turn 
life’s routine into 

an ever-new adventure 


BY GRACE SHULTS DAVIS 


yy EARS AGO WHEN I WAS A SENIOR in high school, a certain 
man died in our town. Although no one liked him, 
everyone went to his funeral. Perhaps we felt sorry for him. 
He had lived each day going through the motions of dressing 
in the same suit, walking at the same pace to his place of 
business, going slowly and deliberately through the precise 
movements of opening the doors, and then posting himself, 
defensively aggressive, to meet all encounters of the day in a 
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never-varying, stone-faced manner. 
Sitting there at the funeral, we could 
not help but think how this man 
had spent his life, killing each day 
in monotonous, gloomy repetition. 
Now that he had finally died, it 
seemed he had never lived. 

A few days later, in our English 
class at school, we were given a hap- 
pier example of how to live as we 
reviewed the joyful philosophy of 
one of those great men who will 
never die, Henry David Thoreau. 

I never will forget that Monday 
morning in February when we dis- 
covered Thoreau. It was cold out- 
side, but sun streaming through the 
classroom windows gave the room 
the feeling of a summer day. 

“Tn starting Thoreau,” our teach- 
er announced, “let me give you first 
the thought that explains both his 
success as an author and his success 
in living. It is entered in his Journal, 
dated January 7, 1858.” 

She seemed to draw forth this bit 
of philosophy as if she were lifting a 
jewel from a treasure chest: 

“These are true mornings of 
creation, original and poetic days, 
not mere repetitions of the past.” 

I for one, and surely others of my 
classmates, too, reached out and 
grasped it as something to possess 
forever, a charm against the evil 
of dying day by day. Many times 
during the long years since that 
morning, by recalling it I have sal- 
vaged days that might have bogged 
down in the monotony of repetition. 

There much routine that 
must of necessity be repeated in our 
daily living. We set our alarm clocks 
and get up each morning at an ap- 
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IS SO 


pointed hour. We must go about out 
tasks according to a fixed timetable: 
so do the rising and setting sun and 
the rotation of the constellations 
about Polaris. Things would be in a 
pretty mess if there were not a plan. 
Nevertheless, even within this fixed 
frame, each new day, as Thoreau 
discovered, can still be “original and 
poetic and not a mere repetition of 
the past.” 

Not too long after my marriage, a 
neighbor sat in my kitchen one 
day and remarked with a big sigh: 
“Dishes, diapers, drudgery—that’s 
all there is to it that I can see!” 

“Oh, no!” I protested. 

“You'll find out!” she answered. 
“And never enough money!” 

That was 30 years ago. I did find 
out—by raising the same number of 
children as the other lady, and with 
no more money than she had—that 


the dishes, diapers, drudgery and 
financial problems were incidentals, 


obscured by the joyous, dominating 
realities of life. Each new day pre- 
sented its own adventure of living. 

There were the inevitable trou- 
bles and sorrows along the way. But 
Life has a way of absorbing all these 
matters. That force we call Faith 
carries us across the rough spots that 
“try men’s souls.” It is true we usu- 
ally fird what we are looking for; 
if “new, original and poetic” experi- 
ences are our expectation, we will 
discover them right at hand. 

It is easy to get bogged down in 
daily chores, “encumbered,” like 
Martha in the Bible, “with much 
serving,” and to forget the real val- 
ues and purposes of living. One 
night after a long day of work, I 
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stepped into the living room to dis- 
cover that my younger daughter, 
aged seven, had gone to bed leaving 
an untidy pile of magazines and pa- 
pers in front of the fireplace. 
Feeling cross, I began to pick up 
the litter. One sheet of paper bore 
the beginnings of a story (Kathy’s 
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favorite pastime was writing stories) 
entitled, “The Blue White Jewel.” 
It began: “In a faraway land lived 
a beautiful princess in a glistening 
white palace.” (I recalled she had 
come to me to ask about the spell- 
ing of glistening.) The setting down 
of the story had been interrupted by 
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the sketching of a many-turreted 
palace—with little radiating dashes 
to indicate the shining whiteness. 

I thought, “How typically child- 

like, writing of a glistening white 
palace in the midst of such a mess!” 
I made a mental note to speak to 
her about it in the morning. 
_ Suddenly, through my tiredness, 
there penetrated to my conscious- 
ness the reminder that Kathy, in the 
freshness of childhood, was cap- 
turing something important that 
grownups often missed. The delight 
which she was experiencing was 
there for my sharing, too, if I did not 
carelessly choose to evade it. It was 
my cluttered spirit that needed tidy- 
ing, rather than the fireplace rug. 

A few years later when Kathy was 
in junior high school, I discovered 
her one morning hurriedly pressing 
a clean blouse at almost school time. 


“Aren’t you afraid you'll be late?” 
I asked. 


“T didn’t have anything to wear 


and I am hurrying,” she said. 
“What you wore yesterday would 
have done,” I told her. “Surely it 
isn’t mandatory you wear an entire- 
ly different outfit every single day!” 
She looked at me as if perplexed 
at my total lack of understanding. 
“Can’t you see, Mother,” she an- 
nounced, “that each day is new and 
fresh, and a person should start out 
new and fresh to meet it—not like 
yesterday done all over again!” 
Kathy had not yet studied Thor- 
eau; she was speaking simply from 
the depths of a child’s unspoiled nat- 
ural philosophy. 
Surely, in the midst of our ordi- 
nary days we do not need to be 
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thrown off the track of happiness by 
the minor distractions in home life 
or their parallel in shop, office or 
school. There is room—moments 
within Time’s space—smile-sized 
interstices between seconds while we 


‘work—thinking time while we wait 


or ride or are manually occupied— 
not to mention the ten-minute 
breaks, noon hours, afternoons off, 
weeks of vacation—all yearning to 
include the fullness of living. 

Whoever we are, whatever we do, 
we can enjoy the free-for-the-taking 
luxury of being happy about being 
alive, of being aware of the fresh- 
ness of each new and original morn- 
ing and moment, of making the most 
of each contact and opportunity. 

I have a dear friend who was 94 
on her birthday this last July. She 
has one of the most youthful out- 
looks I have ever encountered. Liv- 
ing now in separate localities, we 
communicate by letter. Radiating 
from her charming personality is 
evidence of how fully she has lived 
the days and minutes of her life. 

One would not guess from any of 
her letters that, among other afflic- 
tions, she has total deafness, and the 
sight of only one eye. Writing last 
fall, this elderly friend referred to 
the “vivid scarlets, lemon yellows, 
oranges which make the autumn 
so brilliantly lovely,” and she men- 
tioned her earlier attempts to press 
leaves and vainly try to keep their 
“glory of color” which seemed to 
become dull upon drying. “But I 
did keep,” she wrote, “the memory 
of how gorgeous the trees were just 
before they began to shake off the 
brilliant deaths of the leaves.” 
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“T am glad you enjoy these things, 
too,” she added. “‘You are storing up 
beauty to remember later; it is a 
good way not to go bankrupt of joy 
when the lonely years come.” At 94, 
she is still finding each morning a 
new and fresh creation, and her 
“lonely years” have not been lonely. 

I know what she means by the 
term, however. Finally in my life 
there has come the time I had been 
dreading, when, after the excitement 
of the final wedding which took 
the last of my children (Kathy, now 
grown) from the home nest to her 
own “glistening palace” of happi- 
ness, I sit alone in the home from 
which all my family has now de- 
parted. I find that the original and 
poetic days so thoroughly enjoyed 
and so completely lived have come 
back to bless me. Not that I am con- 
tent to dwell in the past, but rather 
because time is continuous, and a 
past that is filled to the brim, day by 


day, enriches the present and the 
future. 

I will not deny that it took a little 
while to adjust myself to a new pat- 
tern of life and activity, just as it 
did when I lost my husband in the 
earlier years. That can be under- 
stood. I am discovering anew, 
though, “real mornings of creation, 
poetic and original.” There is now 
time to do many things that the busy 
routine of raising children and earn- 
ing our living had not permitted. 

To Henry Thoreau whose philos- 
ophy helped to guide me, to my wise 
English teacher who brought to my 
attention “true mornings of crea- 
tion,” to those dear friends who 
were living examples of happy, vic- 
torious ideas, to my children who 
blessed me in their young ways, I 
wish to say Thank You for saving 
me from the error of making each 
new day a mere repetition of the 


past. Vek 





Heard any good stories lately? 


Earn a cash reward by sharing jokes and 


anecdotes with others. Send us those stories you’ve 
found funny and fresh, as well as the 
inspiring bits of everyday life you have encountered. 


We will pay on publication $5.00 for original 

epigrams; a minimum of $5.00 for contributions from 
a published source; a minimum of $10.00 

for original anecdotes. 


Address all contributions: 

Humor Editor, Coronet Magazine, 

488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor will they be 
returned unless accompanied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 
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“The 
baby 
we 
had 
to 
have!” 


BY LOIS SACHS JOHNSON 
as told to Paul G. Neimark 


They warned she 
could never 

adopt a child, but 
the instinct 

of motherhood gave 
her crippled 

body a strength that 
amazed her 

family and overcame 
all setbacks 


E ARLY IN MY LIFE I learned that 
there were three things I could 
never do: drive a car, get married 


‘and have a child. 


You see, I was born with cerebral 
palsy, and I need two canes to walk. 
Even then I only move at a snail’s 
pace. But luckily, my father and 
mother spanked me, kidded me and 
loved me just as they did my non- 
handicapped sister. As a result I 
grew up ready to face the world 
rather than hide from it. Yet even 
my wonderful parents “realistically” 
warned me that I’d never be able to 
go farther than the corner drugstore 
without a friend driving me, and the 
subjects of marriage and a family 
were never even brought up, they 
were so out of the question. 

At 21, however, when I learned 
how to drive a car, my parents were 
surprised. Their surprise turned to 
shock when I told them Dick John- 
son (whom I had met at a cerebral 
palsy club meeting) had asked me 
to be his wife. Dick was a palsy vic- 
tim, too. We knew that married life 
wouldn’t be easy for us—but we 
were determined to be together. 

Before too long, Dick and I were 
almost like any other young married 
couple—except that we didn’t have 
a child. I knew that it was silly for 
me even to think about having a 
baby—my doctor had told me that 
it was next to impossible and much 
too dangerous for me. And I’d neve 
heard of any other CP couple who 
had been allowed to adopt a child. 

Nevertheless I wanted one. I 
felt deep down that Dick and I 
could learn how to care for it, just 
as we'd learned to do other things. 
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“In agony, | climbed all 17 steps—the thought of my baby driving me on.” 


Two years after Dick and I were 
married, I told my family that 
we were going to try to adopt a 
baby. The announcement brought 
strong and discouraging reactions. 

“Don’t start building up your 
hopes, Lois,” my mother said gently. 
“The letdown will be too much for 
you. You can’t adopt a baby.” 

But the objection which hurt most 
came from Dick. “Let’s face it,” he 
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said. “They won’t give us a baby.” 
My mind was made up, however. 
We were living in the suburbs of 
New York City then, so I called the 
first adoption agency listed in the 
telephone book. 
“I'd like to inquire about adopt- 
ing a baby,” I said. 
“Write us a letter,’ 
stern female voice. 
“Well, you see, my husband and 
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I have a little problem,” I went on. 
“We both have cerebral palsy.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 
“Then write us a longer letter,” I 
heard the voice say. 

I immediately dispatched a six- 
page, handwritten letter. Three days 
later I received a phone call. “Mrs. 
Johnson,” the caller said, “‘this is the 
lady from the adoption agency.” 

“Y—yes?” I stammered. 

‘“We’re having a meeting of pros- 
pective parents this Friday evening. 
Would you and your husband care 
to come?” 

Would we! 

As soon as Dick arrived home that 
night, we drove right over to “case 
the joint,” as he jokingly put it. But 
when we reached the agency, I got 
the shock of my life. Leading up to 
the door loomed 17 high stone steps 
—with no railing. To most people, 
this wouldn’t have meant anything. 
To me, it meant that I was almost 
beaten before I started. Since my 
earliest memories I’d never gone up 
any steps without a railing, and 
never had I even thought of climb- 
ing so many of them at one time. 

“Can’t they come to our house?” 
Dick said, eying the stairs. “You 
can’t make it up those steps, honey, 
even with me helping you.” 

I knew that the agency would 
come to us. But I also sensed that 
any deviation from the normal pat- 
tern might kill our chances. “I can 
make it,” I told Dick. 

That Friday night I swallowed 
my first Miltown tablet and off we 
went. We arrived half an hour early, 
and that’s just about how long it 
took us to climb the stairs. Every 
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step was agonizing, and once I came 
dangerously close to falling and 
breaking my neck—as well as ruin- 
ing our chances for a child—but, 
finally, we got to the top. There were 
ten other couples at the meeting, and 
all were surprised to see Dick and 
me. Some were more hostile than 
surprised, however, since it soon 
became clear that there 
enough babies to go around. 
That night we were told that we 
would receive no further written 
word from the agency, unless to tell 
us we were rejected. Three days 
later I got a letter from the agency. 
It came on my 24th birthday. 
When I looked at the envelope, I 
burst into tears. I think I feit worse 
at that moment than ever before in 
my life—and that covers some 
ground. Finally, I opened the letter. 
“Tt was delightful meeting you and 
your husband . . .” it began, and 
went on in the same vein—nothing 
at all about being rejected! The 
lady at the agency had broken the 
rules just to let us know we hadn’t 
struck out. 
“Honey,” Dick 
have a chance!” 


weren’t 


said, ‘“‘we must 


E WAITED six months after that 

—six long, trying months. The 
only way I could stand the waiting 
was to throw myself completely into 
preparing for “the baby.” I flew 
back to Chicago, where my family 
lived, and spent seven hours in my 
uncle’s store, testing baby buggies 
and high chairs. I learned that snap- 
on diapers and a button hook would 
be necessities for me: I couldn’t 
handle safety pins. By the time No- 
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vember came, I had everything 
figured out—except for one small 
detail: how to get a baby. 

Then one day a case worker from 
the agency called and asked us to 
come for our first private interview. 
For the next three months, we un- 
derwent the nerve-racking routines 
of joint and private interviews, ob- 
taining references and getting com- 
plete physical examinations. Finally, 
the case worker called again and 
asked to come over for coffee. 

When the hour finally arrived, I 
could hardly sit still and make small 
talk as she asked me about how I 
ran the house. But I was totally un- 
prepared when she looked up from 
her coffee and said: 

“Mrs. Johnson—Lois—I have the 
pleasure to tell you that you are an 
approved household.” 

Once again I broke down in tears 
—happy tears this time. Someday, 
sometime, Dick and I would have a 
baby! I was overwhelmed. And I 
guess the case worker was, too, be- 
cause she burst into tears and we 
spent the next five minutes just sit- 
ting there, sobbing happily. 

Dick was speechless when I told 
him the news. But when I called my 
parents long distance that night, 
they still had their doubts. “Don’t 
count your chickens before they’re 
hatched,” they cautioned. But I 
knew better. Or I thought I did. 

I got the big shock a week later 
when the case worker came to visit 
me again. She seemed to beat 
around the bush a little, then sud- 
denly she asked, “Lois, will you take 
a handicapped child?” 

I sat there, stunned. A _handi- 
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capped baby! Oh, I could take it, 
yes. I would love it. But would it be 
fair to the baby to give it a handi- 
capped mother and father on top of 
its own affliction? Yet could I dare 
to refuse the offer? 

“IT hope you understand this,” I 
replied, summoning up all my cour- 
age. “But I don’t think it would be 
fair to the child—and it would be 
too much for me to fight. Even with 
a normal baby, Dick and I will have 
our hands full. Not just physical 
problems, but problems with people 
who don’t understand that those 
with cerebral palsy are basically no 
different from themselves.” 

“T see,” she said. After she left, I 
wanted to cry again. But this time 
the tears wouldn’t come. 

Three days later the case worker 
called once more. “You'd better sit 
down, Lois,” she said. 

“Yes?” I whispered. 

“You have a child,” she said. 

My first reaction floored her. 
“What’s wrong with it?” I snapped. 

“Nothing,” she answered. “It’s a 
perfectly formed, healthy little girl.” 

“Oh, my God!” I said. 

That Friday we took two-month- 
old Ilene Sue Johnson home. Those 
first few days, the doorbell rang 
every five minutes. From seven in 
the morning until 11:30 at night, 
someone would either be outside “to 
borrow your hair dryer” or calling 
up “just to see what you thought of 
last night’s TV movie.” Actually, all 
these dear friends were fully expect- 
ing catastrophe, and this was their 
way of keeping tabs on me—and 
Ilene Sue. 

But now that I had my baby, 
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there were problems I hadn’t antic- 
ipated. The first one was giving 
Ilene a bath. I could lean on my 
canes while washing her in a bathin- 
ette, but what if one cane slipped on 
the wet floor, and I had to let go of 
her? I shuddered when I thought 
about it. I knew that both grand- 
mothers would be more than happy 
to come and stay with us, but I also 
knew that I didn’t want “Grandma 
taking over.” So I put them off. The 
baby could get along with sponge 
baths for awhile, but that bothered 
me. I wanted my daughter to be as 
clean as the little girl next door. 

This was one of many times when 
people reached out to help me. A 
childless couple moved in across 
from us, and the wife turned out to 
be a public health nurse who loved 
children. We got to talking and she 
ended up giving the baby a bath 
twice a week! 

Another crisis I hadn’t foreseen 
came one night when Ilene had just 
learned to turn over by herself. Dick 
and I were getting ready for bed 
when we suddenly heard a breath- 
stopping thump in the baby’s room. 
We stared at each other in horror. 

“Oh, no!” I gasped. “I forgot to 
put the side of the crib up!” 

I was in Ilene’s room even before 
Dick. She was on the floor, crying 
with fright—but in one piece. As I 
picked her up in my arms, I realized 
that Dick was staring at me with an 
astonished look on his face. 

“Do you know you ran in here 
without your canes?” he said. I 
looked down at myself in shocked 
surprise. But when I thought about 
it later, it wasn’t so incredible. In a 
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way, it all fitted in with our getting 
Ilene. Naturally, Dick and I have 
always had to work very hard for 
everything we’ve gotten as individ- 
uals. We worked twice that hard for 
the baby, and we feel that somehow 
she’s a gift from a higher force. 

Not that Dick or I believe in the 
kind of God who does things fo? 
you; we don’t. We never just prayed 
for Ilene—we worked for her. But 
we do believe that whatever powe1 
lies in people that makes them know 
they can achieve happiness will also 
help them succeed—if they'll only 
try hard enough. Ilene is the proof 
of it for us, and walking without my 
canes was just one more example. 

A fews months later, Dick was 
transferred to Chicago. By the time 
we got settled there, Ilene was crawl- 
ing and big enough to get in the 
bathtub with me. I soon learned that 
she was also big enough to crawl 
into the toilet. Pll never forget the 
day I heard the splash from the 
bathroom. I grabbed my canes and 
hurried there, my heart in my 
throat: I knew that I wouldn’t make 
it in time if she’d gone in head first. 
She hadn’t. The only casualty was 
a wet pair of pajama bottoms! After 
that, I kept the door closed. 

One thing I realized after she 
started crawling was that my voice 
had to be more important than other 
mothers’. When I say no, it has to 
mean no, because I can’t rush over 
to bail her out of trouble. She doesn’t 
always stop when I say the magic 
word, but she has learned to listen 
long enough for me to reach her. 
Once in a great while, [’ll trip and 
have to pick myself up laboriously. 
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But it doesn’t disturb her. It just 
distracts her from her shenanigans, 
and she watches me, wide-eyed, 
while I gather myself together. 

Actually, Ilene has taught me that 
babies are pretty adaptable. Dick, 
for instance, can’t hold her over his 
shoulder very well. So he’s always 
made a kind of seat out of his arms, 
and she sits in it with her back to 
him. Ilene has not only learned to 
like sitting this way when she’s 
picked up, but now she refuses to be 
held any other way by strangers. 

My baby is over a year old now— 
last January she became legally ours 
—and I feel that most of the big 
problems are out of the way. There'll 
be new ones, I’m sure. When Ilene 
gets old enough to play by herself 
outside—and when she’s old enough 
to ask me why I’m not like other 
mothers and Dick like other fathers 
—there will have to be new answers 
and new solutions. 

Frankly, I don’t know what these 
answers will be. Dick and I often 
talk about this, but we agree that 
some of the specifics will just have 
to be played by ear. 

When a child is young, you can’t 


give medical explanations. But the 
future doesn’t worry us. First, we’re 
having too much fun. And second, 
I think problems are a part of life. 
The important thing is that you 
solve them yourself. 

One day a week, my mother comes 
over and takes care of Ilene while 
Dick and I work with other cerebral 
palsy victims. The other day Dick 
and I were trying to convince a 16- 
year-old boy, handsome and far less 
afflicted than either of us, that he 
could go out into the world like any- 
one else. Dick told him if he needed 
proof, to look at us. 

“But you’re different,” he said. 

“Yes, we are,” I answered. “But 
we're different because no one ever 
let us think we were different. That’s 
what you’ve got to learn.” 

Needing two canes and four min- 
utes to get from the living room to 
the kitchen doesn’t have to stop any- 
body from being a mother. Once you 
do it, you find you want to add to 
your accomplishments. Now we are 
thinking about adopting another 
child. If it’s a boy, his name will be 
David. If it’s a girl, we'll call her 
Anne. Wi 


AND PEPPER, TOO? 


THE YOUNG CANDIDATE for Congress was campaign- 
ing in an area which was particularly hostile to his 
party. One evening, midway through his speech, a 
ripe tomato came sailing from the balcony, struck 
the candidate in the chest and dropped at his feet. 

Without losing his composure, the speaker picked 
up the tomato, held it up for the audience to see and 
remarked, “I take these things with a grain of salt.” 
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—SIDNEY BRODY (Wall Street Journal) 





human comedy 


OLLOWING A RATHER heavy din- 
+ ner, the rotund guest was asked 
by his hostess if he would care for a 
second helping of apple pie. 

“No, thanks,” replied the guest. 
“Pm driving.” 

The looked — surprised. 
“How,” she asked, “would another 
helping of apple pie affect your 
driving?” 

Came the reply, “I can barely 
slide behind the wheel as it is.” 

—HAROLD SPRING 

VISITOR HAD LEFT a quarter for 

co my six-year-old niece, Bonnie, 

and there was a bit of discussion as 
to what she should do with it. 

“Why don’t you give it to the Red 
Cross?” suggested her father. 

“IT thought of that,” said Bonnie 
thoughtfully. “But I think Ill let 
the ice-cream man give it to the Red 
Cross.” 
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hostess 


MAXWELL ROSENZWEIG 


to see the ne’er-do-well son of 
a rich man come in with ‘a sizable 
check from his father. “I thought 
he’d cut off your allowance and gone 
to Florida,” the official said. 
“That’s right, but I telephoned 
him long-distance and asked for a 
loan. He said it was the first time I’d 
ever called him without making it 
collect, and he was so touched he 
said I could have the money.” 
“Well, that call must have made 
the old man happy,” the banker re- 
plied. 
“Yes,” the son sighed, ‘‘and I just 
didn’t have the heart to tell him | 
was phoning from his office.” 


——-THEODORE R. THOMAS 


= HE BANK OFFICER Was surprised 


a WOMAN WAS LEADING her 
young daughter across the 
street in the middle of the block, 
during rush-hour traffic. Suddenly 
the loud-speaker of a police safety 
car blared: 

“Little girl, will you please show 
your mother how to the 


499 
street: —FRANCES BENSON 


cross 


HILE STUDYING FOR a fourth 
WA orice Social Studies test, a 
small boy came to this sentence: 
“The Swiss are a thrifty people.” 

“Mother, what does ‘thrifty’ 
mean?” the fourth-grader asked. 

“Oh, careful—saving—like your 
father,” his mother replied. 

Next day, the youngster presented 
his mother a perfect test paper, ex- 
cept for one sentence. Circled in red 
was: “The Swiss people are tite 


, 99 
Ww ads. —LOIS TERRY 
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NSWERING THE DOORBELL one 
cd morning, I saw a new neigh- 
bor’s four-year-old son. 

“Hello,” he said, ‘‘are there any 
children, pets or toys in your house?” 
—HARRY MUSSER (New York Sunday News) 


HE PRESIDENT OF a Western rail- 
. road once made a trip over a 
division with his private car coupled 
to the end of the train. After the trip 
was completed, he cornered the en- 
gineer. 

“On that stretch of new track 
back there,” he said, “the train or- 
ders specified your maximum speed 
to be 54 miles an hour.” 

“That’s right,” said the engineer, 
shuffling nervously. 

‘“How fast did you go?” asked the 
president. 

“Forty-five,” replied the engineer, 
a little more nervously. 

“T have a speedometer in my car,” 
the president said, “and I was going 
65 miles an hour.” 

“Well, [Pll be danged,” said the 
engineer. “I didn’t see you pass us.” 


—MYRA CHASEN 


ECENTLY I DROVE my three chil- 

dren into town for some ice 
cream. When I couldn’t find a park- 
ing place in front of the ice cream 
parlor, I parked farther up the street 
in front of the liquor store and left 
the children in the car while I went 
for the ice cream. 

To the amazement of the people 
within earshot, on my return four- 
year-old Jimmy shouted from the 
car window, “Here comes Mommy 


with a pint.” —ANN CULLINANE 
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it he AFTERNOON RECENTLY a 
woman carried her bag of gro- 
ceries out of an Ottawa, Canada, 
shopping center, made off across the 
parking lot, then returned with a dis- 
traught look and used the pay tele- 
phone. A few minutes later a taxi 
drove up and the driver asked, 
“Where to, lady?” 

“Just drive around the parking 
lot,” the baffled shopper ordered, 
“until I find my car.” 


—Maclean’s Magazine 


‘wo beeen DISCOVERED her little 
daughter fighting with the 
boy next door. After parting them 
she lectured her daughter. 

“Next time,” she said, “I don’t 
want you hitting Johnny back. Re- 
member that you’re a lady. Out talk 
him!” 


—MARIE H. BREWER 


a -ASTOR RECEIVED a Call from a 
l 


arger church, a better and 
more remunerative pastorate. He 
replied that he would prayerfully 
consider the matter and give his de- 
cision in a few days. A short time 
later the pastor’s small daughter was 
asked if her father had decided to 
accept the offer. ; 
“I don’t know,” was the reply. 
“Daddy’s still praying but mother 
has our things nearly all packed.” 


—NORMA BRONWELL 


HEN THE CITY AUDITOR of 
Carthage, South Dakota, sent 
out notices for dog licenses addressed 
to the dogs, one pet owner followed 
the lead. He sent back a check for 
the license signed with the paw 


print of his dog. —HERMAN E. KRIMMEL 
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The 
labkokensyel 


heartaches 
of 


eebhebt-in=) aoe 


wives 


BY LUCY FREEMAN 


Author of ‘‘Fight Against Fears’”’ 








Expected to practice more than their husbands preach, many must 


make perfect homes; raise perfect children, live perfect lives— 


on less than living wages; often without love or understanding 


— stinging her eyes, the slender woman in the dark brown 
dress mounted the stone steps of a house in Los Angeles. Re- 
luctantly she pressed the bell. The door opened and a man smiled 
at her and said, ““You’re right on time.” @ At first the woman was 
silent, then she explained apologetically, “I went through months 
of torment before I made up my mind to come to you. It wasn’t 
easy.” @ “I know,” the man said sympathetically. She looked 
pleased that he understood. #® He was a psychiatrist. She was a 
minister’s wife. # Today, more and more ministers’ wives are 
seeking help for psychological conflicts. Is it that they are suffer- 
ing more emotional breakdowns? This is the picture painted by 
the Rev. Bill G. West, minister of the First Baptist Church, Ok- 
mulgee, Oklahoma, who said recently: ‘““Every meeting of preach- 
ers brings word of another minister’s wife who is on the brink 
of a mental and emotional collapse.”’ # The minister’s wife goes 
through all the struggles of other wives—but she also faces special 
perils. Like the doctor’s wife, she can rarely call home or husband 
her own. “I’m a church widow,” announced one minister’s wife 
living in a Chicago suburb. “I only see my husband a few hours 
a week. I share him with his parishioners, his committees and 
his work.” ® The minister’s telephone, like the doctor’s, rings at 
all hours. One midnight not long ago, a minister’s wife was awak- 
ened by a call from a female parishioner who shrieked, “I’m going 
to kill myself this minute by swallowing sleeping pills. I’m too 
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depressed to keep on living.” The 
minister dressed hurriedly and raced 
out of the parsonage to stop the 
frenzied woman. 

He talked with her for two hours 
and she finally promised she would 
not commit suicide. He arranged 
that she come to the church for 
counseling until she recovered from 
her depression. 

But the minister’s wife faces an- 
other hazard spared even the doc- 
tor’s wife. She is judged far more 
severely than any other woman in 
the community. She must be the 
very model of a model wife, a carica- 
ture of conventionality—especially 
in small towns. 

She may be bitterly censured if she 
dares an occasional drink in public. 
She cannot wear too much make- 
up or a dress that is too tight or too 
low-cut in the neckline. She is looked 


upon with horror if she wears slacks 

or shorts when she goes shopping. 
She is supposed to practice far 

more than her husband preaches. 


The demand that the minister’s 
wife, like Caesar’s, be above suspi- 
cion, covers the buried feeling that 
she is really a hateful woman. Dr. 
Smiley Blanton, psychiatrist, ex- 
plains it: “The minister is given the 
respect and love of his parishioners 
—which we will call emotional 
transference—a powerful factor in 
his work. Strangely enough, the wife 
usually gets what we call negative 
transference. The more the parish- 
ioners like the minister, the more 
critical they are of his wife.” 

One wife said bitterly to a psy- 
chiatrist in Chicago, ‘““My husband’s 
parishioners resent me like fury. I’m 


sure they would kill me, if they 
could.” 

“You’re absolutely right,” the 
psychiatrist agreed. ““They hate any- 
one who takes him away from them. 
.... If you can accept it as that, 
instead of taking it personally, you'll 
mind it much less.” 

The minister’s wife also must live 
with her husband in the focus of gos- 
sip. The community is an audience 
for every detail of their life. Their 
children are supposed never to mis- 
behave, their home to be eternally 
spotless. “When the parishioners 
come to the parsonage, their eyes 
dart around my parlor to spy just 
one errant speck of dust so they can 
go home and crow that I am a poor 
housekeeper,” declared a minister’s 
wife living in Miami. 

This “fishbowl” existence may 
produce anger which the minister’s 
wife is apt to deny to herself, I«t 
alone others. “Her self-image is such 
that she must always be loving, so 
she can’t express her anger in any 
way—can’t even permit herself to 
feel she is angry,” claims Harold 
Greenwald, psychologist. 

Another possible reason for anger 
is revealed by preliminary findings 
of a study of ministers’ wives being 
conducted by Boston University 
School of Theoiogy. A number men- 
tioned their jealousy over the 
amount of time that their husbands 
spent with other women, listening 
to their troubles and soothing them 
with advice. 

Beyond most wives, the minister’s 
wife must be frugal to make ends 
meet on her husband’s abysmally 
low salary. A National Council of 
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Churches study shows the average 
cash salary of Protestant ministers 
is about $4,500 for a 60-to-80 hour 
week. Although more than 90 per- 
cent reported they received free 
housing, many of the parsonages 
were old, large and drafty, incur- 
ring enormous heating bills and 
lacking modern conveniences. 
Two-thirds of the ministers had 
gone into debt, mainly to send their 
children to college and to meet 
medical and automobile expenses. 
Many of their wives went to work to 
help pay the bills. This increases 
hardships since the wives are still 
expected to maintain the home and 
take care of the children. In most 
communities the minister’s wife 
teaches Sunday school and/or helps 
with the social affairs and/or serves 
on committees—all without pay. 


8 apap: THERE ARE thou- 
sands of ministers’ wives who 
are able to handle the special pres- 
who love their husbands and 
enjoy their standing in the commu- 
nity. Psychiatrists and clinics, such 
as .he American Foundation of Re- 
ligion and Psychiatry in New York, 
see only those who feel tormented 
and have decided to try to free 
themselves of unhappiness. 

The Foundation, founded by the 
Rev. Norman Vincent Peale and Dr. 
Blanton, operates a nonprofit psy- 
chiatric clinic, to train ministers and 
doctors in “religiously oriented psy- 
chotherapy,” and to conduct re- 
search as to the best way religion 
and psychiatry can work together. 

Many ministers and their wives 
have come to the clinic for help. 


sures, 
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One wife, whose husband served a 
parish in upstate New York, con- 
fessed to the counselor she was mis- 
erable because her husband, a gen- 
tle, passive man, allowed the deacons 
of the church to bully him. 

“He feels he should martyr him- 
self to the limit in the cause of the 
Lord,” she said. “So I have to cook 
on an old coal stove. The water is 
pumped from a well. My kitchen 
has no cupboards. How can I care 
for two children and keep house 
under these dreadful conditions?” 

She revealed that $5,000 had been 
willed by a deacon to the church for 
any use it wished, but her husband 
had never dared ask for a cent of it. 
The counselor helped the minister 
to realize the suffering he was in- 
flicting on his wife. Thus, the man 
found the courage to obtain from 
the deacons a gas stove, running 
water and cupboards. 

The clinic gives guidance to the 
minister’s wife who may need help 
with sexual problems. These wom- 
en, often brought up in a highly re- 
ligious atmosphere, tend to think of 
sex as a necessary evil. Many com- 
plain of frigidity and unresponsive- 
ness. Such women are not helped by 
marrying a man who has little 
knowledge of a woman’s emotional 
and physical needs and who may be 
“awkward and blundering,” as some 
ministers are, says Dr. Blanton. 

“Sex is not the most important 
thing in the world, but couples with 
a satisfactory sex relationship have 
a better chance of a happy mar- 
riage,” he holds. “So many church 
couples have the idea that sex is 
only for having children. The en- 
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joyment and the sacramental aspect 
of sex completely escape them.” 

One barrier to a happy marriage 
and enjoyment of sex is the feeling 
of “omnipotence,” of being all-pow- 
erful with unlimited authority, 
which some ministers possess, ac- 
cording to Arthur Tingue, associate 
director of the Foundation. “This 
leads them to rule their homes with 
an iron hand and prevents them 
from seeing their wives as partners 
who share equally the problems of 
the family,” he says. 

Many ministers’ wives are likely 
to become very disenchanted during 
the first years of marriage, Tingue 
believes. Their ideals are higher 
than the average wives’. They ex- 
pect more from their husbands who 
are supposed to be devoid of the 
vices of the common man. As one 
wife put it, “I didn’t expect a man of 
God to have clay feet.” 

One son of a minister, now 
receiving psychological help, con- 
fessed, “My father preached love 
from the pulpit every Sunday, but 
he exploded in temper tantrums at 
my mother and me every night dur- 
ing the week.” 

Some ministers show only cold- 
ness to their wives. Said one about 
her husband, “He lets the parish- 
ioners express all their demands, but 
when anyone close to him makes a 
request, he withdraws.” Said anoth- 
er: “There is no real warmth in my 
home. My husband doesn’t seem to 
care about me or the children. It’s 
as though he has a need for a de- 
tached, distant relationship with us.” 

Receiving help, she realized she 
was a dominating woman who tried 
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to control her husband, even de- 
manding explanations when he was 
five minutes late. He rebelled by 
withdrawing. As she gave up her 
desire to boss, he responded by 
sharing more of himself with her. 

The minister’s wife, perhaps more 
than any other, feels that even if her 
marriage is unbearable, she should 
not divorce her husband. This would 
hurt the community’s image of him, 
on which his job depends. But 
clerical divorces are increasing, indi- 
cate some authorities. Incompatibili- 
ty and mental cruelty are given as 
the two main causes. 

As she receives psychological 
help, the minister’s wife realizes it 
takes two to create marital unhappi- 
ness. She asks herself why she 
chose a man with the problem of 
omnipotence, why she must live 
in such frugality, why she has an 
excessive need to please everyone, 
with little chance to express her 
own personality. 

One minister’s wife in Milwaukee 
moaned, “Why did I marry such a 
Godlike man, one who knows all 
the answers—a dictator?” 

“A good question—why did you?” 
asked the psychiatrist. 

After months of soul searching 
she admitted she had not resolved 
her childhood feelings about her 
parents whom she thought omnipo- 
tent, as all children do. She had been 
demanding of her husband what he 
could not possibly give—the love of 
the overidealized parents. As she 
was able to stop making such de- 
mands, their life together became 
more pleasurable. 

Another minister’s wife confessed, 
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after several sessions with a psychol- 
ogist in Boston, “I married a man 
whose life was wrapped up in saving 
others and who I thought would also 
save me from all my wicked im- 
pulses. Now I see that nobody can 
ever ask anyone else to ‘save’ him. 
He must do it himself.” 

Some ministers’ face the 
problem of infidelity, either their 
husband’s or their own. A wife came 
sobbing to the office of a psychologist 
in New Orleans, explaining, “I just 
discovered my husband is having an 
affair with a rich widow in his par- 
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ish. I don’t see how I’m going to take 
it after all our years together.” 
During the months she received 
help, she discovered she had prac- 
tically driven him out of the manse 
she was always complaining of 
fatigue, held him off sexually, rarely 
listened to his problems, berated him 
for not earning more money. She 
changed her behavior. Without a 
word, her husband also changed. He 
stopped seeing the widow. 
Ministers’ wives will have it a lit- 
tle easier in the future. Many theo- 
logical now giving 
courses in psychology. This means 
ministers will have a better under- 
standing of the role of emotions in 
their own lives. 
But the minister’s wife will still 
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have to depend primarily on herself 
to solve her own problems. Says the 
Rev. George Anderson, director of 
Manhattan’s Academy of Religion 
and Mental Health: “If she is a re- 
sponsible person, she will want to be 
loyal to the high teachings of her 
religion, yet above all, she must be 
a human being. She must not allow 
anyone to take this from her.” 


The happiness of the minister’s 


wife is a matter of concern not only 
to her and her husband but also the 
congregation. If their attitude con- 
tributes to her unhappiness, they also 
will suffer. They may lose their min- 
ister if she feels so miserable that 
she will persuade him to leave this 
parish. If he does not actually de- 
part, he may partially withdraw in 
spirit, becoming far less effective as 
a minister because her unhappiness 
is reflected in his life and work. 

When a woman tries to fit herself 
or be fitted into a mold, there is 
bound to be psychological pressure. 
The minister’s wife is more likely 
than other wives to find herself in 
this dilemma. She cannot ignore the 
people of the community her hus- 
band serves. But she can quietly and 
firmly allow them te know that she 
has a-mind and convictions of he 
own. They will respect her all the 
more for her courage. Wii 
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Who’s 

to blame 

for 

high 

health insurance costs? 


BY FRED J. COOK 


fter receiving a surgeon’s bill of $150 for an appendectomy 
performed on his son, a San Francisco worker decided it 

was time to join a health insurance plan. A few months later, 
the twin of the boy was also stricken with appendicitis. The same 
surgeon was called in to perform the same uncomplicated opera- 
tion in the same hospital, and the father, noting that his new 
policy allowed $150 for appendectomies, congratulated himself 
that this time he was protected. # When the bill came, the father 
was stunned. It was for $300. He still had to pay $150 out-of- 
pocket. The only effect his insurance had was to double the size 
of the surgeon’s fee. @ This true story illustrates a little-known 
aspect of one of the great problems of our times—the tremendous 
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rise in medical costs. Obviously, 
many factors, such as higher wages 
and more expensive equipment, 
have helped drive all health costs 
upward. But at the center of the 
situation are the health insurance 
plans and—above all—the doctors. 

Some 128,000,000 Americans now 
carry some form of voluntar health 
insurance. The best-known plans are 
Blue Cross, a nonprofit plan cover- 
ing hospital costs, and Blue Shield, 
set up by county and state medical 
societies to cover costs of surgery. 
Both organizations are splintered 
into dozens of widely differing local 
plans, and both are geared to cover 
only services performed in a hos- 
pital. Here is where the doctors have 
a crucial influence on our medical 
bills and insurance rates. 

Each unnecessary hospital admis- 
sion, each unnecessary operation in- 
creases the hospital burden, and is 
reflected in hospital costs that have 
leaped 105 percent in ten years, four 
times the rise in the cost of living. 
And each boost in hospital costs 
means higher rates for health in- 
surance. Doctors individually are 
responsible for the admission of hos- 
pital patients, and doctors collec- 
tively dominate the boards of most 
hospitals and have it within their 
power to halt abuses. Much evi- 
dence indicates that they exercise 
this power imperfectly. 

Let’s examine some of the abuses 
that have been charged to the medi- 
cal profession and the manner in 
which they affect the health bills all 
of us must pay. 

Unnecessary hospitalization “We 
have a patient in our hospital now,” 
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one hospital worker told me, “who 
came in diagnosed a coronary. Yet 
all his tests are kidney tests.” This is 
typical of the kind of dodge Blue 
Cross limitations encourage. Blue 
Cross won’t pay a person for diag- 
nostic tests in a doctor’s office. 
Prolonged hospital stays In a 
three-year survey just concluded, the 
University of Michigan estimates 
that one and two-day overstays may 
add as much as $15,000,000 annual- 
ly to hospital bills in that state— 
resulting in higher health insurance 
rates. Some overstays are encouraged 
by insurance procedures. As a pa- 
tient recovers, the expense of care 
drops and the hospital begins to 
make money. If it can keep the pa- 
tient a little longer than absolutely 
necessary, it can make up for what 
it lost on him at the start. 
Unnecessary operations There are 
far more tonsillectomies and appen- 
dectomies among people covered by 
insurance than among the unin- 
sured, One study, by Dr. Warren F. 
Draper, medical director of the 
United Mine Workers Welfare and 
Retirement Fund, revealed a high 
percentage of operations on insured 
miner families was unnecessary. 
Costly drugs Dr. Walter Modell, 
a pharmacological expert of Cornell 
University, estimates that 75 per- 
cent of the 150,000 drugs now in 
use are expensive formulas that have 
poured onto the market in the last 
ten years. It is difficult for the aver- 
age physician to obtain “knowledge 
and experience” with each. It is in- 
evitable, says Dr. Modell, that with 
the increase in new drugs come 
mounting adverse drug reactions. 
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He cites an instance in which one 
out of every 20 persons in a large 
hospital was there to recover from 
the “well-intentioned use” of im- 
proper drugs. 

One of the most graphic examples 
of the power doctors wield over 
the most rapidly rising single item 
in the whole health field—hospital 
costs—occurred in 1956 in Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania. The Sacred 
Heart Hospital there faced a crisis. 
Every bed was filled. Extra beds had 
been set up in every cranny, and 
still there was a six-weeks waiting 
list for admission. Hospital officials 
had just begun a study of the prob- 
lem when they were confronted with 
a shocking incident. An emergency 
patient was brought to the hospital 
but no bed was available! 

The hospital’s executive board 
named a committee to investigate. It 
found that doctors were obliging 
their patients who pressured the 
physicians to use influence to get 
beds for them. Patients who were in 
no danger suddenly became “emer- 
gency” cases only to secure hospital 
beds. Patients were staying too long 
because prepaid insurance was foot- 
ing the bill. Patients whose real 
need was diagnosis were occupy- 
ing beds they did not require so 
that Blue Cross would pay. Doctors 
were discharging patients late in 
the day when they might easily have 
been discharged earlier. Needless 
days were being wasted by doctors 
who were “tardy” in answering calls 
for consultations. 

Two doctors were assigned to en- 
force a reform program. Each morn- 
ing they reviewed admissions. They 
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started a drive to get rid of “board- 
ers.” They demanded that doctors 
give immediate consultations, that 
X rays be taken before noon on the 
day of admission, that patients leav- 
ing the hospital be checked out by 
11 a.m. To keep the hospital staff 
informed, a list was posted naming 
the doctors who infringed the new 
rules, and the doctors were warned 
that, if their names appeared on the 
list three times, they would face dis- 
ciplinary action, including the un- 
precedented threat of withdrawal of 
practicing rights in the hospital. 

The results were dramatic. No 
doctor’s name made the list three 
times. In less than four months, the 
Sacred Heart Hospital had cut the 
waiting time for admissions from a 
minimum of six weeks to a maxi- 
mum of three days. The “backlog” 
of urgent and emergency cases wait- 
ing for admission dropped from 
more than 100 to zero. 

Two years passed, and then, in 
1958, Pennsylvania’s five Blue Cross 
plans asked for heavy rate increases. 
Insurance Commissioner Francis R. 
Smith of Pennsylvania held a series 
of hearings, studied more than 3,000 
pages of testimony, and read the 
medical profession a stern lecture. 

He warned that rate increases 
would soon price health insurance 
“beyond the reach of the citizens of 
our Commonwealth who need it 
most, the retired, the aged and those 
in the lower income groups.” He 
praised Sacred Heart’s achievement 
and complained that nowhere had 
the Allentown example been fol- 
lowed. He cited the testimony that 
there was at least a 14 percent “over- 
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use” of hospital facilities and that, 
in cases where Blue Cross or other 
insurance could be tapped, this 
overuse doubled. He criticized medi- 
cal societies for their failure to dis- 
cipline members for such abuses 
—as “admitting Blue Cross mem- 
bers to hospitals where such hospital 
care is unnecessary simply because 
the hospital bill will be paid by Blue 
Cross and the doctor is more likely 
to obtain his fee.”” And, though he 
granted rate increases, Smith warned 
that he would frown on further rate 
relief unless the Blue Cross, the hos- 
pitals and the medical profession did 
some rigid self-policing. 

This decision spurred action on 


several fronts. The Pennsylvania 


Medical Society ordered a study of 
the doctor’s role in hospital utiliza- 
tion. Hospiials set up examining 
boards on the Allentown pattern. 


Blue Cross plans pressed for more 
rigid controls. The result: Pennsyl- 
vania has had no further Blue Cross 
rate increases in three years, and yet, 
according to Commissioner Smith, 
the financial condition of the Blue 
Cross plans in the state actually has 
improved. It is an achievement that 
contrasts sharply with the situation 
in neighboring New York State 
where, in the same three years, three 
annual rate increases hiked Blue 
Cross rates 100 percent. 

Since hospital costs eat up an 
estimated 23 cents out of each health 
dollar, according to the latest figures 
compiled by Health Information 
Foundation, and are rising at a 
steeper rate than all other health 
services combined, the Pennsylvania 
experience would seem to have 
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broad national significance. It 
proves that rigid self-control in hos- 
pitalization could save iniilions of 
dollars for voluntary health insur- 
ance plans. There seems to be gen- 
eral agreement among experts that 
hospital usage could be cut by 20 to 
28 percent. 


LS ace eampioren the whole issue are 
what appear to be definite in- 
adéquacies in the Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield system. The combination fails 
to provide full health protection, 
and loopholes in the contracts lead 
to abuses. Diagnostic expenses are 
not covered unless a patient is in a 
hospital; yet, as Dr. Basil MacLean, 
former president of Blue Cross says, 
“It’s a lot cheaper to treat patients 
on the hoof than between the 
sheets.” Blue Shield pays its stipu- 
lated fees directly to the doctor, but 
in most cases allows him to charge 
as much as he pleases above the Blue 
Shield scale. 

Dr. MacLean, a much respected 
figure in the field of medicine as 
past president of both the American 
Hospital Association and Blue Cross, 
is convinced that the answer must 
be found in more comprehensive 
coverage. Such coverage is now pro- 
vided, in some sections of the na- 
tion, by group health plans. Under 
such plans a group of doctors, each 
a specialist in his own field, con- 
tracts to furnish full medical service 
at a flat rate to members of a large 
labor union, a large body of munici- 
pal workers, etc. Many doctors in 
such group praci.ces are salaried. All 
medical treatment is paid for by 
group insurance. There may be a 
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slight extra charge for house calls 
during certain hours. 

The quality of group medical 
services has been a hotly debated 
issue within the ranks of medicine. 
Without attempting to discuss this 
thorny problem here, it should nev- 
ertheless be noted that several sur- 
veys have shown hospital admissions 
tend to drop some 20 percent under 
group practice. 

New York’s HIP (Health Insur- 
ance Plan), the brain child of the 
late Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
insures large groups of municipal 
workers and union members for full 
medical services; hospitalization 
costs are met through standard Blue 
Cross policies. Though HIP is now 
seeking an increase, which averages 
to 23.4 percent, the first in eight 
years, its two-person family contract 
even under the new proposal would 
be $114 a year. This includes office 
visits for regular ailments, full pay- 
ment for diagnosis and surgery. It 
may also include house calls. 

In 1955, under a grant from the 
U.S. Public Health Service, Paul 
M. Densen, research director of 


HIP, found that HIP hospital ad- 


missions averaged 77.4 for each 
1,000 persons enrolled; the Blue 
Shield rate was 95.8, a difference of 
18.4 percent. The Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield rate for tonsillectomies was 
twice that of HIP. Appendicitis cases 
registered 2.3 per 1,000 for HIP; 
3.34 per 1,000 for Blue Shield. 

The importance of such findings 
is clear. If hospital usage could be 
reduced 20 percent, the savings 
would run high into the millions. 
Donald B. Straus, an HIP vice presi- 
dent, addressing a New York labor- 
management conference on hospital 
care, stressed that such a reduction 
in 1959 would have saved New York 
Blue Cross subscribers some $35,- 
000,000 in hospital bills. Such a cut 
would lead to additional savings in 
the long run through the reduction 
of capital costs for new or expanded 
facilities. 

Though hospital administrators 
and the general public bear a 
share of responsibility for insurance 
abuses, it is the doctor who domi- 
nates the field of medicine. It is 
largely within his power to effect 
important savings to his patients at 
virtually every level of treatment. 


MONEY MATTERS 


WE'VE FINALLY FIGURED out why Robin Hood 
robbed only the rich—the poor had no money! 


—RUTH ADAMS 


THERE ARE MUCH MORE important things in life 
than money. Trouble is, they all cost money. 


—ELIZABETH COOPER 


INFLATION IS WHEN everybody is so rich that no one 


can afford anything. 


—BRUCE WATSON 
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\ varied as a child’s 


But only a few can be 
excerpts from 

Some of these favorites. 
yourself—and to the 








E. B. White, urbane essayist of ‘‘The New. Yoxker’’ maga- 
zine, is also.justly famous for two modWn children's 


classics, ‘Stuart. Little’’ (the story of a mouse) and 


‘Charlotte's Web,"’ in which the author transforms that 
nursery-rhyme villain, the spider, into a heroine who 
weaves |a web to save a friend's life.“‘Watching spi- 
ders,’ White claims, “is a full-time job."’ But why 
did he write ‘‘Charlotte’s Web’’? ‘‘A book is a sneeze."’ 
he says, ‘‘but | haven't explained why | sneeze, either.’ 








From “Chariotte’s Web,” copyright 1952 by E. B. White. Reprinted by permission of Harper & Brothers. 


CHARLOTTE’S WEB 


BY E. B. WAITE ILLUSTRATED BY GARTH WILLIAMS 





Far into the night, while the other creatures 

slept, Charlotte worked on her web... 

When it was completed, she felt hungry. She ate a 
small bug that she had been saving. Then 

she slept. Next morning, Wilbur arose and stood 
beneath the web. ... When Lurvy arrived 

with breakfast, there was the handsome pig, and 
over him, woven neatly in block letters, 

was the word TERRIFIC. .. . Lurvy rushed and called 
Mr. Zuckerman. Mr. Zuckerman rushed and 

called Mrs. Zuckerman. Mrs. Zuckerman ran to the 
phone and called the Arables. ... Everybody 

stood at the pigpen and stared at the web and read the 
word, over and over, while Wilbur, who really 
felt terrific, stood quietly swelling out his chest. . . . 











For romance, intrigue and derring-do, few children’s 
books can match R. D. Blackmore’s 1869 epic, ‘‘Lorna 
Doone.’” Generations have thrilled to the love story of 
Lorna, captive of a Scottish outiaw band; and her loyal 
suitor, John Ridd — and the death struggle between 
Ridd and the evil Carver Doone. Blackmore wrote 12 
other novels, but nane achieved .the fame of “Lorna 
LORNA DOONE Doone.’ Written in full-blown 19th-century prose, it 
—~eA,» mm iS Dest suited to children from the seventh grade up. 


LORNA DOONE 
BY R. D. BLACKMORE ILLUSTRATED FOR CORONET BY JOHN GROTH 


“Fear not, John,” she whispered sadly, and my blood 
grew cold at it: “I have means to stop 

him ; or at least to save myself. If you can come 
within one day of that man’s getting 

hold of me, you will find me quite unharmed. After 
that you will find me dead, or alive, 

according to circumstances, but in no case such 
that you need blush to look at me.” Her 

dear sweet face was full of pride, as even in the 
gloom I saw: and I would not trespass 

on her feelings, by such a thing, at such a moment, 
as an attempt at any caress. I only 

said, “God bless you, darling,” and she said the 
same to me, in a yery low, sad voice. . . . 

One thing was quite certain—if Lorna could not 
have John Ridd, no one else should have her. 





CRICTOR ey Tomi UNGERER susrearen sy avrnor 


Madame Bodot mothered 
her new pet, 
feeding it bottles of milk. 


The boa liked to play... 
with little girls. 


He helped the 
boy scouts learn knots. 














Bearded Jean Thomas “‘Tomi’’. Ungerer, 29-year-old Al 
Satian artist whose illustrations often appear in CORONET 
represents the ‘‘new wave" in children’s books. Ungerer 
delights youngsters with his deceptively childlike ability 
to give a bizarre twist to a routine situation. In his prize- 
winning ‘‘Crictor,’’ he performs the miracle of making a 
boa constrictor seem lovable—a feat he has since dupli 
cated with an octopus and a bat. His series on those 
endearing pigs, the Mellops, is also a great favorite 


From “Crictor,” copyright © 1958 by Jean Thomas Ungerer. 
Reprinted by permission of Harper & Brothers. 


Crictor remained coiled around 
him until the police arrived. 


A nice medal was awarded 
to the heroic snake. 
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“When my daughter was ill’ with pneumonia,” recalls *° 
Swedish author Astrid Lindgren, ‘she Said to me, ‘Tel! 

me ‘shmething.” | sdid, ‘What shall tell?” She said, ‘Tell, 
me akout Pippi Longstecking’—ihventing the name that 3 
very mute.’ The character Mrs. Lindgren created thew» 
and there now delights children all over the world—a ° | 
miraculausly strong, independent tomboy. who lives in a. 
rackety-pagkety house on the edge of town with a horse 

of her own, a mischievous monkey—but no grownups! 


From “Pippi Longstocking” by Astrid Lindgren, copyright 1950 by The Viking Press, Inc. 
Reprinted by their permission. 


PIPP{ LONGSTOCKING 
BY ASTRID LINDGREN susrearen sy Lou s. cLANEMAN 


It soon became known .. . that a nine-year-old girl 
was living all by herself... so all 

the ladies and gentlemen decided that the little 

girl must immediately be placed in a 

children’s home....One lovely afternoon...two police 
officers ... came in through the gate. 

“Hurray,” said Pippi... “Policemen are the very best 
things I know. Next to rhubarb pudding.” 

But then one of the policenien . . . went up to her and 
took hold of her arm . . . “Oh, no, I’m sorry,” 

said Pippi. Then she took hold of the policemen by 
their belts and carried them . . . out through 

the gate and onto the street. . . . Then she said, “They 
weren’t what I mean by real policemen... 
Altogether too much talk about children’s homes. . . .” 
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is father, unhappily married, embittered 
i's Suicide, London -bank secretary Kenneth 
was a dreamer who loved :animals more. than 
mans.wno yused him such pain. tn 1908 te) 
ide his fellow adults, he wrote ‘‘The Wind in the Wil 
a delicious 
beasts mirror tr 
n 1932 at the age of 7 
as shown by sales of more than % 


From Golden Anniversary Edition of ‘The Wind in the Willows,”’ by Kenneth Grahame, 
reprinted with permission of Charlies Scribner's Sons. Copyright 1933, 
1953 Charles Scribner's Sons; renewal copyright © 1961 by Ernest H. Shepard. 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 
BY KENNETH GRAHAME cuvsreaten sy ERNEST H. SHEPARD 


When it began to grow dark, the Rat, with an air of 


excitement and mystery... proceeded to dress 

them up for the coming expedition. . . .First, there was 
a belt to go round each animal, and then a 

sword to be stuck into each belt, and then a cutlass 

on the other side to balance it. Then a pair 

of pistols, a policeman’s truncheon, several sets of 
handcuffs, some bandages and sticking-plaster, 

and a flask and a sandwich case. . .. When all was quite 
ready, the Badger took a dark lantern in 

one paw, grasped his great stick with the other, and 
said, “Now then, follow me! Mole first, 

’cos I’m very pleased with him; Rat next; Toad last. 
And look here, Toady, don’t you 

chatter ...or you’ll be sent back, as sure as fate!” 


























. The fanciful argosy (set_in’ 1866-1867) of Captain 


*  _Nemo'’s vessel, Nautilus, is a vivid tribute to the imagi- 
ai native vision of 19th-century French author Jules 
Verne, Today, the U.S. atomic submarine, Nautilus, 
prowls the ocean depths for weeks. Of Verne's more 
than -100 exciting books, ‘‘Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea’’ remains his masterpiece—fusing the 
spirit of adventure and incredible foresight that make 
him: the grandfather of modern science-fiction writers. 


20,000 LEAGUES UNDER TRE SEA 
BY JULES VERNE 


Before my eyes was a horrible monster, worthy to 
figure in the legends of the marvellous. 

It was an immense cuttle-fish . . . eight yards long... 
watching us with its enormous staring 

green eyes. Its eight arms... were twice as long as its 
body, and were twisted like the furies’ hair. 

One could see the 250 air-holes on the inner side of the 
tentacles. The monster’s mouth, a horned 

beak like a parrot’s. . . . Its tongue, a horned substance. . . 
Its spindle-like body . . . a fleshy mass that 

might weigh 4,000 to 5,000 lbs. Yet . . . what vitality the 
Creator has given them! what vigour! .. . I went 

toward the Captain. “A curious collection of poulps?” 

I said. “Yes, indeed . . .,” he replied; 

“and we are going to fight them, man to beast.” 
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Dr. Seuss is no doctor, and Seuss.isn’t his real name. 
HE CAT The dégree is honorary, and Seuss is his mother's maid- 


2 IN en name. Yet childless (‘You make ‘em; | amuse ‘em’’) 
fe . THE Theodor Geisel, 57, is genérally considered the most 
“hep HAT popular children’s author today (20° books, all hits). 
Y aes roun gsters seem to prefer his ey, drawings: and wild 
2 nor to cut-and- dried instruction. ‘‘The Cat in the Hat,’ 
ys ie Cae perhaps his biggest sean is designed for beginner 
=A readers and uses a vocabulary of only. 223 basic words. j 


From “The Cat in the Hat,”’ text and pictures © copyright 1957 by Dr. Seuss. 
Reprinted by permission of Random House. 


TRE CAT IN THE HAT 
BY DR. SEUSS muusrearen sy avrnor 


“Have no fear, little fish,” 

Said the Cat in the Hat. 

“These Things are good Things.” 
And he gave them a pat. 

“They are so tame. Oh, so tame! 


They have come here to play. 
They will give you some fun 
On this wet, wet, wet day.” 
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PRESCHOOL TO FOURTH GRADE 

THE REAL MOTHER GOOSE (Kindergarten to 3rd Grade), ill. by Blanche Fisher Wright 
(Rand McNally, $2.95) The beloved nursery rhymes, colorfully illustrated. 

THE TALE OF PETER RABBIT (K-2), by Beatrix Potter (Warne, $1) 

Original edition of a 50-year favorite. 

CHANTICLEER AND THE FOX (1-4), ill. by Barbara Cooney (Crowell, $3) 

1959 award-winning adaptation of tale by Chaucer. 

FROG WENT A-COURTIN’ (K-2), by John Langstaff; ill. by Feodor Rojankovsky 
(Harcourt, $2.95) Rollicking picture version of famed ballad. 

PUSS IN BOOTS (1-3), ill. by Marcia Brown (Scribner, $2.95) 

The renowned cat who runs his master’s affairs. 

CINDERELLA (1-3), ill. by Marcia Brown (Scribner, $2.95) 

Winner of 1955 Caldecott Medal as year’s best children’s picture book. 

A LITTLE HOUSE OF YOUR OWN (Preschool), by Beatrice S. de Regniers; ill: by irene Haas 
(Harcourt, $1.95) A child’s own secret house. 

LOVE IS A SPECIAL WAY OF FEELING (PS-1), by Joan Waish Angiund (Harcourt, $1.75) 
Picture book on how we show and recognize love. 

THE LITTLE HOUSE (1-3), by Virginia L. Burton (Houghton, $3.25) 

A country house and the people who live in it. 

SONG OF THE SWALLOWS (K-3), by Leo Politi (Scribner, $2.95) 

A boy rings the bells weicoming the swaliows back to San Juan Capistrano. 
MADELINE (K-3), by Ludwig Bemeimans (Viking, $3.50) 

First in famous series about a piquant girl’s Parisian adventures. 

PANTALONI (PS-4), by Bettina (Harper, $2.50) 

An Italian boy’s search for lost dog. Beautifully illustrated. 

THE LITTLE ENGINE THAT COULD (K-3) by Watty Piper; ill. by G. and D. Houman 
(Platt & Munk, $1.25) The engine that thought he could—and did! 

THE LITTLE AIRPLANE (K-2), by Lois Lenski (Waick, $2) 

Adventures of Mr. Small. 

THE STORY ABOUT PING (PS-3), by Marjorie Flack; ill. by Kurt Wiese (Viking, $1.75) 
A Chinese duck’s odyssey on Yangtze River. 

MILLIONS OF CATS (PS), by Wanda Gag (Coward, $2.50) Charming picture book about 
a man with more cats than he can handle. 

THE STORY OF FERDINAND (K-4), by Munro Leaf; ill. by Robert Lawson (Viking, $2) 
Classic about the flower-loving bull who wouldn't fight. 

THE WORLD OF POOH (PS-3), by A. A. Milne; ill. by E. H. Shepard (Dutton, $4.95) 
includes both “Winnie-the-Pooh” and “The House at Pooh Corner.” 

IMPUNITY JANE (1-3), by Rumer Godden; ill. by Adrienne Adams (Viking, $2.50) 

A lovely story about a doll’s travels. 

MAKE WAY FOR DUCKLINGS (PS-3), by Robert McCloskey (Viking, $3) 

The Mallard family creates a fuss searching for a home in Boston. 

THE TRAVELS OF BABAR (PS), by Jean de Brunhoff (Random, $1.50) 

A baby elephant’s fanciful adventures. 
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THE HAPPY LION (K-3), by Louise Fatio; ill. by Roger Duvoisin (Whittlesey, $2.50) 
A lion leaves the zoo and roams a French town. 

LITTLE TOOT (K-3), by Hardie Gramatky (Putnam, $3) A lighthearted young tugboat. 
A HOLE IS TO DIG (PS), by Ruth Krauss; ill. by Maurice Sendak (Harper, $1.50) 

A collection of a child’s definition of words. 

CURIOUS GEORGE (K-4), by Hans A. Rey (Houghton, $3.25) 

A mischievous little monkey. Part of a series. 

DICK WHITTINGTON AND HiS CAT (K-4), ill. by Marcia Brown (Scribner, $2.50) 
Familiar tale of boy seeking fortune in London. Attractive pictures. 

A BOOK ABOUT GOD (K-4), by Florence M. Fitch; ill. by L. Weisgard (Lothrop, $2.50) 
“Where is God?” A poetic, nonsectarian explanation. 


GRADES FOUR TO SIX 

NEW ILLUSTRATED JUST-SO STORIES (4-6), by Rudyard Kipling; ill. by Nicolas Mordvinoff 
(Doubleday, $2.95) How elephant got its trunk, etc. 

‘THE ARABIAN NIGHTS (4 up), ed. by Andrew Lang; ill. by Vera Bock (Longmans, $3) 
Classic stories of fantasy and high adventure. 

THE BOYS’ KING ARTHUR (6-8), ed. by Sidney Lanier; ill. by N. C. Wyeth 

(Scribner, $4.50) Knights of the Round Table ride again. 

SOME MERRY ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD (5 up), by Howard Pyle (Scribner, $2.95) 
Arrows and derring-do in Sherwood Forest. 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND AND THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS (4 up), 
by Lewis Carroll; ill. by John Tenniel (Grosset, $1.95) Possibly the greatest children’s book. 
THE WIZARD OF OZ (5 up), by L. Frank Baum; ill. by Evelyn Copelman (Grosset, $1.95) 
Foliow the yellow brick road to fantasyland. 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON (5-8), by Johann D. Wyss (Grosset, $1.95) 

A resourceful family marooned on a desert island. 

THE PRINCESS AND THE GOBLIN (4-6), by George MacDonald; ill. by Nora S. Unwin 
(Macmillan, $3) Brave youngsters outwit evil gobiins. 

BLACK BEAUTY (4-6), by Anna Sewell (Worid, $2.50) 

An enduring classic about a loyal boy and his horse. 

HEIDI (4-6), by Johanna H. Spyri; ill. by Agnes Tait (Lippincott, $3.50) 

The story of a young girl of the Alps—an 80-year-old classic. 

THE ADVENTURES O” TOM SAWYER AND THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
(5 up), by Mark Twain (Platt & Munk, $2.95) Escapades of two lads in frontier America. 
REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM (4-7), by Kate Douglas Wiggin (Grosset, $1.50) 
Famous tale of a growing girl. 

LITTLE WOMEN (4 up), by Louisa May Alcott (Grosset, $1.95) 

Sentimental classic about Civil War family that kept home fires burning. 

PETER PAN (4-6), by James M. Barrie; ill. by Nora S. Unwin (Scribner, $2.95) 

Peter, Captain Hook and the Lost Children in Never-Never Land. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PINOCCHIO (3-6), by C. Collodi (Grosset, $1.95) 

A long-nosed puppet comes to life. 

THE VOYAGES OF DOCTOR DOLITTLE (3-6), by Hugh Lofting (Lippincott, $3.95) 

The wild adventures of doctor who understands animal language. 

PAUL BUNYAN (4-6), by Esther Shephard; ill. by Rockwell Kent (Harcourt, $3.75) 

The legendary lumberjack of the North Woods. 

PECOS BILL AND LIGHTNING (4-6), by Leigh Peck; ill. by Kurt Wiese (Houghton, $3.75) 
Tall tales of a fabulous cowboy. 

HOMER PRICE (3-6), by Robert McCloskey (Viking, $2.75) Funny stories of a Midwestern boy. 
THE MOFFATS (4-6), by Eleanor Estes; ill. by Louis Slobodkin (Harcourt, $3.25) 
Adventures of a sprightly Connecticut family. 

LASSIE COME HOME (4 up), by Eric Knight (Holt, Rinehart & Winston, $2.95) 

Famous saga of a gallant collie. 
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HORSES, HORSES, HORSES (4 up), by Phyllis R. Fenner, ed.; ill. by Pers Crowell 
(Watts, $2.95) 18 exciting horse stories. 

BAMBI (5 up), by Felix Saiten (Grosset, $1.50) About the best-loved deer in the forest. 
BIG TIGER AND CHRISTIAN (5 up), by Fritz Muhienweg; ill. by Rafaelio Busoni 
(Pantheon, $4.95) Two lads face danger in the Far East. 

MARY POPPINS (4-7), by Pamela L. Travers; ill. by Mary Shepard (Harcourt, $3) 
Too-good-to-miss story of a delightful nursemaid and her wards. 

THE LITTLE HOUSE IN THE BIG WOODS (4-7), by Laura |. Wilder; ill. by Garth Williams 
(Harper, $2.95) Outstanding story of a log-cabin family. 

CADDIE WOODLAWN (4-6), by Caro! R. Brink; ill. by Kate Seredy 

(Macmillan, $3) Escapades of a red-haired Wisconsin tomboy. 

STUART LITTLE (4-6), by E. B. White; ill. by Garth Williams (Harper, $2.50) 

Fantastic adventures of a city mouse. 

MR. POPPER’S PENGUINS (4-6), by R. and F. Atwater; ill. by Robert Lawson 

(Little, Brown, $3.50) Modern classic about a man and his odd pets. 

DANIEL BOONE (4-6), by James Daugherty (Viking. $4) 

Award-winning true story of the great forest trail blazer. 

PADDLE-TO-THE-SEA (4-6), by Holling C. Holling (Houghton, $3.75) 

A canoe trip from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic. 


EVENTH GRADE UP 


TREASURE ISLAND (7 up), by Robert Louis Stevenson; ill. by N. C. Wyeth 
(Scribner, $4.50) A boy against Long John Silver and his pirates. 

CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS (7 up), by Rudyard Kipling (Doubleday, $2.95) 

A spoiled youngster achieves manhood on a dangerous fishing voyage. 
IVANHOE (9 up), by Walter Scott (Dodd, $3.50) When knighthood was in flower. 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS (7 up), by Jonathan Swift (World, $2.50) 

Classic tale of a fantastic journey among pygmies and giants. 

BOB, SON OF BATTLE (7-9), by Alfred Oliivant (Grosset, $1.50) 

An heroic collie defends his flock amid the Scottish highlands. 

MY FRIEND FLICKA (7-9), by Mary O'Hara (Lippincott, $3.95) 

A child anc 2 pony grow up together on a Western ranch. 

THE YEARLING (7 up), by Marjorie K. Rawlings; ill. by N. C. Wyeth (Scribner, $4.50) 
A boy and a fawn in backwoods Florida. 

THE WITCH OF BLACKBIRD POND (7 up), by Elizabeth Speare (Houghton, $3) 
Romance and sorcery in Puritan New England. 

JOHNNY TREMAINE (7-9), by Esther Forbes; ill. by Lynd Ward (Houghton, $3.50) 
A young apprentice plays a key part in the American Revolution. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE (7-9), by Daniel Defoe; ill. by N. C. Wyeth (Scribner, $4.50) 

A castaway on a desert isle. 

PENROD (7-9), by Booth Tarkington (Grosset, $1.50) Adventures of a small-town boy. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD (7 up), by Charies Dickens; ill. by George Cruikshank 
(Dodd, $3.50) A touching Dickens classic. 


RECOMMENDED HANDE KS F PARENTS 


BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN (R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 45th Street, New York City; $3) 
Definitive list of 3.300 approved tities; arranged by school grade and subject. 

AIDS FOR KNOWING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH, Circular 450, Revised (Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C.) 
Bibliography of reference materiai on children’s literature. 

AIDS TO CHOOSING BOOKS FOR YOUR CHILDREN (The Children’s Book Council, 

175 Fifth Avenue, New York City; five cents) 

A brief book list frequently used by librarians and P.T.A. groups. 
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BY HARRY KURSH 
Her tireless devotion 
softens 

hardened criminals 
—-and sets 

their spirits free 





NE DAY EIGHT YEARS AGO, blonde, 

blue-eyed Sally Olsen arrived 
in Puerto Rico’s Old San Juan to 
spend a few weeks on assignment 
from a New York church working 
with Sunday school children. In a 
matter of days she found herself in 


the Rio Piedras penitentiary, among 


some of the island’s incorrigible 
criminals, and she has been there 
ever since. 

Sally Olsen has done no wrong. 
She has become the prison’s volun- 
teer chaplain and, so far as anyone 
knows, is the world’s only woman 
chaplain serving an all-male peni- 
tentiary. The results have astounded 
penologists. Inmates with unbroken 
records of hostility have been pa- 
roled in her custody or purely on 
her recommendation. Only one, a 
hardened gunman, violated his pa- 
role and was returned to prison. 
Even he was given a second chance 
on Sally’s word. Today he owns a 
home, has a good job and is a pastor 
in his church. 

The prison’s warden, Capt. Ger- 
ardo Delgado, hails Sally Olsen’s ef- 
forts as the “greatest social work 
ever seen in Puerto Rico, probably 
the only work of its nature in the 
world.” He credits her with having 
reduced violation rules of the prison 
by some 90 percent. The prisoners 
call Sally el angel de los presos, the 
prison angel, and address her as 
madrecita, little mother. 

Sally Olsen’s only regular duty is 
holding Sunday services. But she 
visits the prison seve: days a week, 
every week of the year, bringing a 
comb or toothbrush for a new pris- 
oner, helping an illiterate with a let- 
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ter or delivering a message of love 
to a waiting wife or sweetheart. 

She had to persevere through re- 
buffs and suspicion to win the con- 
fidence of her hard-boiled flock. The 
bluntest challenge came from a 
“lifer” named Manuel. When Sally 
urged him to have faith in God, he 
would angrily order her from his 
cell. Manuel screamed one day, 
“What good is God! I am here be- 
hind bars, forever. Somewhere, out 
there, are my children. God doesn’t 
even tell me where they are. Find 
them, bring them to me and then 
I'll believe in God!” 

Sally had never heard Manuel 
mention a family. Now, in a burst of 
bitterness, he told how his wife had 
deserted him after his last jailing 
and abandoned their two boys, aged 
six and eight, somewhere in San 
Juan’s teeming slum, “El Fanguito,” 
where 30,000 souls crowd in shanties 
built over mud flats. 

As the cell door clanged behind 
her, Sally could hear Manuel’s 
mocking laughter. Sally prayed, then 
plunged into the labyrinth of El Fan- 
guito. Day after day, she went from 
one shack to another, asking about 
Manuel’s boys. Some people turned 
silently from her. Others slammed 
doors in her face. Finally, a man in 
El Fanguito told her where the chil- 
dren were. She took them to her 
home, dressed them in clean clothes, 
then walked them to the jail. 

As Sally entered Manuel’s corri- 
dor, a child clutching each of her 
hands, a hush fell over the cell block. 
A guard had ssone ahead to open 
Manuel’s cell door. The father 
dashed out, saw his children and fell 
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to his knees. Embracing the boys, 
with his arms around Sally’s knees at 
the same time, tears rolling down his 
cheeks, he sobbed, “Oh, God, dear 
God. I have found my children, at 
last. I have found you, God.” 

About a year later, Manuel was 
paroled. He remarried, and he has 
never missed one of Sally’s Sunday 
school classes. 

Sally’s ministration goes beyond 
direct aid to prisoners. Besides act- 
ing as spokesman in their behalf be- 
fore judges and parole boards, she 
has also become a foster mother to 
many of their children. 

A few years ago, Sally brought 
several to live with her so that their 
mothers could take jobs. Soon, with 
the help of two volunteers, she was 
caring for 30 boys and girls. Some 
share Sally’s modest home, the oth- 
ers live in two adjoining houses for 
which Sally has assumed over $14,- 
000 in mortgages. To help meet the 
payments, she uses her nominal min- 
ister’s allowance and the money 
friends give her for clothes. 

Sally Olsen’s devotion to her fos- 
ter “prison children” has roots in 
her own impoverished childhood. 
Born some 40 years ago in a Nor- 
wegian fishing village, the third of 
four girls, she was put in a foster 
home at five by her widowed moth- 
er. She ran away and lived with a 
kindly fisherman and his wife until 
she was 12. Then her mother man- 
aged to regroup the family and they 
emigrated to America. 

They settled in New York City. 
Sally, after graduation from high 
school, worked as a housemaid and 
later as an office clerk. She devoted 
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most of her spare time to church 
work, mz_niy visiting the children’s 
wards of hospitals to tell Bible sto- 
ries. Soca this avocation became her 
life’s work. She enrolled in a Pente- 
costal mission school in Philadelphia 
and was ordained a minister. Before 
long the Pentecostal Ciiurch was 
sending her on special Sunday school 
missions abroad. 

Sally came to San Juan early in 
1953. Her reputation for fervent 
preaching had preceded her. On a 
dare, thrust at her half in jest, Sally 
asked permission to hold a Sund ov 
service at the Rio Piedras Peniten- 
tiary on the outskirts of the city. 
Permission was granted—mostly be- 
causé someone thought it might be 
good for a laugh. 

Over 100 convicts squeezed into 
Sally’s “chapel,” a converted class- 
room, to see the “woman preacher.” 
Before the end of the service many 
who had come to scoff fell to their 
knees, praying and crying. They 
begged Sally to return. 

“Soon,” she recalls, “I had the 
temerity to ask the warden for a pass 
to enter the penitentiary at any time 
and go anywhere. That’s how I be- 
came a prison chaplain.” 

At first, Sally preached with the 
aid of an interpreter. But she quickly 
learned to speak Spanish fluently. A 
bigger problem, however, was her 
misgivings about whether she be- 
longed in Puerto Rico at all, espe- 
cially in the prison. Was it right to 
remain in this sunny comfortable 
land? Was this truly the work for 
which God had intended her? While 
she wrestled with doubt, illness 
struck. Alone in a small hospital 


room, feeling friendless and lonely, 
Sally lay near death. 

One morning, regaining con- 
sciousness, Sally found a ring of pris- 
oners, some on their knees, cthers 
with their heads bowed, surrounding 
her bed. A crimina! who had or 
organized a violent jail break was 
leading the group in prayer: “Dear 
God in Heaven, please save our 
Angel,” she heard them murmur. 
“Save our madrecita. Do not make 
us orphans again.” The warden had 
given special permission for the visit. 

“Then and there,” says Sally, ‘I 
found my reason for existence. I 
knew I was in Puerto Rico for God’s 
purpose. I knew I was wanted and 
needed and loved.” 


Fagan pay for the missionaiy 
begins at daybreak, when she 
makes a light breakfast, prepares the 
day’s correspondence, ther helps 
rouse, wash, feed and dress the chil- 
dren. Once they have left for school 
and the infants are out in the back 
yard, watched over by volunteers, 
Sally visits the penitentiary. 

First, she reads messages left for 
her by prisoners and determines the 
priority of her visits to the cells. Sally 
leaves Rio Piedras in the afternoon 
to make a round of visits to prison- 
ers’ families, police officials, court- 
rooms and welfare agencies. En 
route, she manages to shop for food 
and clothing for the children. Sh=’s 
home by 8 p.m., takes a quick sup- 
per, then plunges into a pile of paper 
work until midnight. 

Sally’s boundless energy seems in- 
spired. “I always rely on God to help 
me,” she says, “and somehow He has 
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not failed me. Sorne things happen 
as if by a mirac’.” 

There was the time not long ago 
when her prison-family children had 
begun pooling pennies to buy a 
horse. Impoverished Puerto Rican 
children dream of owning a horse, 
as American children dream of bi- 
cycles. But to a poor Puerto Rican 
child a horse .s often his (and 
his family’s) sole means of getting 
about. One Sundav Sally told the 
children about a friend who was also 
saving pennies, to buy Hebrew 
Bibles for children in Israel. Sally’s 
children promptl, offered their en- 
tire savings, $6.45. 

“It broke my heart,” says Sally. 
“But how could I refuse to take 
their money after they had so often 
heard me tell about the goodness of 
giving. So, I said, ‘All right, chil- 
dren. But we shall still have our 
horse. Let us pray, ask God.’ ” 

The next day Saliy impulsively 
went for lunch to 2 downtown San 
Juan restaurart. At a nearby table, 
she noticed three men having dif- 
ficulty with the menu. She intro- 
duced herself and helped them select 
their food. They invited Sally to join 
them and explained they were Dan- 
ish engineers on their way home. 

“By the way,” one of them re- 
marked, “we have a pet colt with us. 
It wouid be too much trouble to 
send him home. Do you know any- 
one here who would like a forse!” 

“My jaw just felh” says Sally. “I 
wanted to fall to my knees and thank 


God for answering our prayers. 
When I told them about my family 
of 30 children, they were delighted 
and it wasn’t long before the colt 
was in our back yard.” 

Sally’s life seems one “miracle” 
after another. Recently, she saved 
money to start a “Crusade of Love,” 
a trip to prisons in Jerusalem, Egypt, 
Spain, Italy, Switzeriand and Nor- 
way, to encourage others to launch 
prison missions. But Church busi- 
ness necessitated spending the money 
for a trip to Havana. While despair- 
ing of ever achieving her “Crusade 
of Love,” Sally literally bumped i into 
a Philadelphia couple in a Havana 
hotel lobby. 

The pair recognized Sally in- 
stantly. They had never forgotten a 
sermon she had given in a Phila- 
delphia church. Before the chance 
meeting ended, they promised to 
finance Sally’s “Crusade of Love.” 

Now Sally is praying for another 
“miracle.” She has named the 
houses in which she supports her 
prison family the “Rose of Sharon 
Home” and has started a new fund 
—to raise enough to buy up her 
mortgages—and to purchase the five 
remaining houses on her street to 
convert the entire block into a “Rose 
of Sharon Village.” 

Whatever the outcome, one thing 
is certain: to the men in jail at the 
Rio Piedras Penitentiary, and to 
their relatives, wives and children, 
the blonde angel of the prisons is 
their private miracle. i 
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“People 
who 


in 

glass 
houses — 
shouldn't!” 


Picture windows may 
be O.K. for 

goldfish, but for wives 
who wash 

the dishes at 4 P.M. 
they’re murder 


BY ADELINE DALEY 


_— MORNING I DASHED into our 
living room, fluffed up the pil- 
lows, picked up the newspapers and 

ines strewn over the floor and 
ran a dustcloth over the bookcase. 
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Was I expecting company? No. 
But my neighbor next door was and 
I didn’t want her company to see my 
living room in a mess, if they should 
glance into our goldfish bow! split- 
level home. 

That’s how you exist when you 
live in a house with picture win- 
dows. The reason for building half 
the house of glass, designers gush, is 
to “bring the outside inside.” Who 
needs it? When I’m indoors, I don’t 
want to pretend I’m outdoors. If I 
wanted to be outside, I’d go out- 
side. The window is a great social 
leveler. I feel I’ll risk being classified 
as a snob if I don’t wave to every- 
body passing by. “Hiya, Bread Man! 
Hello, Mr. Gas Company! YooHoo! 
United States Mailman!” 

But the most aggravating annoy- 
ance is that from the sidewalk every- 
one can see my dishes still stacked in 
the kitchen sink at 4 o’clock. And 
you want to know wiiy? Because 
there aren’t any walls. Home de- 
signers have knocked them all down 
with the fervor of an army of hatch- 
et-swinging Carrie Nations. Pretty 
soon walls will be as antique as anti- 
macassars. 

I’m for the return of homes with 
small, narrow, high windows, dc rk 
woodwork and dozens of chopped- 
off little rooms. I’m for the oid- 
fashioned parlor which was never 
used except for company. And usu- 
ally for company who lived no closer 
than 100 miles. Seated in the parlor, 
no one was aware that the kitchen 
floor needed waxing. Company 
stayed put. Bring back sewing 
rooms, sun porches, studies, dining 
rooms, breakfast rooms, pantries, 
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c.tting rooms, standing rooms, vesti- 
bule:, each responsible for its own 
individual mess. If one or two rooms 
were cluttered, the appearance of 
the entire house wasn’t upset. You 
could always blot out the sight by 
closing the door. 

Because rooms today have no par- 
ticular identification, everybody in 
the family forgets where he is. How 
else can you account for a husband 
kicking his shoes off in the living 
room, slinging a coat over a chair 
and tussing his tie over a lamp? He 
must believe he’s in the bedroom. 
And, despite the wall-replacing 
“room dividers,” kids don’t know 
where the dividing line of the kitch- 
en ends and living room begins. I’ve 
thought of making chalk xaarks like 
the television directors use. You 
know, a circle with an “X” to indi- 
ca‘*e the spot where a peanut butter 
and jelly sandwich is to be eaten. 
Arrows would mark the passages to 
the various bedrooms and closets. 

And as long as I’m redesigning 
houses, I want attics back. I was 
brought up in a home with an attic, 
where on rainy days we children 
could explore the contents of trunks, 
leaf through picture albums and cut 
out pictures from old magazines, 
without disturbing the house down- 
stairs. Today the “attics” are the 
other half of a two-car garage. And 
Hell hath no fury like a husband 
driving home at dark into the litter 
from storage boxes strewn all over 
the driveway. 

This puts him in a fine mood for 
entering his happy little wall-less 
domicile. His state of mind is not 
improved when he trips over a fry- 
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ing pan used earlier by the kids to 
“pan” for gold. 

“How come our house never looks 
like this?” he snarls, pointing to an 
immaculate living room pictured in 
one of the glossy women’s maga- 
zines that seem to take sadistic de- 
light in showing how rooms should 
look. (I especially love the decora- 
tive bowls of fruit they place on 
cocktail tables. It’s not that I don’t 
place bowls of fruit for a touch of 
color, but they never do much for 
the room, because in ten minutes all 
that remains are apple cores, orange 
peelings and banana skins, and I’m 
lucky if they’re placed in the bowl 
and not on the floor. ) 

What I’m looking for is some 
Cyrus McCermick to invent a house- 
hold reaper for separating toys, 
books, shoes, jump ropes, jacks, 
cereal boxes, trikes and general 
debris and then bundling items from 
the neighbor’s small fry and thrust- 


ing them out onto the street. 


And what does all this litter do 
to the “motif”? Yes, you must have 
a motif! It is as important as being 
classified as a Democrat or Republi- 
can. Going through life not know- 
ing whether you are Early Ameri- 
can, Rural English, Danish Modern, 
Outer Mongolian or 15th-century 
Yugoslavian is as unthinkable as, 
well, not having a picture window 
to display your motif. 

Even children’s bedrooms must 
have a motif. A boy’s room has to 
be “ranch style,” even if the kid is 
more interested in playing the harp 
than in Roy Rogers. If not cowboys, 
the two next most acceptable themes 
are baseball and ships. (The latter, 
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however, is currently passé.) The 
motif must be consistent in all the 
furnishings, or else 20 years hence 
your son may end up on a psychia- 
trist’s couch, being told that his frus- 
trations are due to your having 
combined the cowboy and baseball 
motifs, causing him to have night- 
mares about Trigger, the horse, play- 
ing left field in a yachting cap. 

The most popular theme for dec- 
orating a girl’s bedroom seems to be 
poodle dogs. You will never see the 
poodle dog bedspread, however, 
because it will always be covered 
with bouffant slips, sweaters, school 
books and records. 

By this time, you may be thinking 
that I’m not a fussy housekeeper. 
Actually I am. I’m fussy about 
whom I let cross my threshold be- 
fore 5 p.m. I prefer to visit with 
guests in one of two places—the 
front lawn or over at their houses. 

I belong to the Edgar Guest 
school of thought that maintains 
“it takes a heap o’ livin’ in a house 
make it home.” I especially cherish 
the reference to “heap” because Mr. 
Guest could have been writing about 
our cluttered living room. In fact, 
the kitchen would probably suit the 
epigram even more appropriately. 
And come to think of it, why do I 
have the bedroom doors bolted? 

Today, we women in glass houses 
must arise no later than 5:30 a.m. if 
we expect to keep up to the house- 
keeping standards of the Joneses. It 


reminds me of competing furniture 
stores, each striving to outdo the 
other with an attractive window dis- 
play. Sometimes I feel we should 
have a sign in the window: “Lux- 
uriously upholstered in 100 percent 
nylon. $50 Down and $18 a Month 
Buys You This Living Room Set. 
Daleys’ Furniture Store.” 

Let’s face it. There are two types 
of housekeepers. Type A is the neat 
Jenny Wren type, up with the birds. 
When she methodically turns her 
vacuum cleaner on, people passing 
by set their watches because they 
know it is 8:15 a.m. Type B’s vac- 
uum cleaner will be turned on no 
sooner than 3:15 p.m. and if you 
listen hard enough, one of her chil- 
dren will be heard asking, “Are we 
expecting company?” 

The alternative for Type B, when 
she is the woman in the picture win- 
dow, is to keep the drapes drawn at 
all times. Of course, this presents a 
feeling to the family that they are 
living in a funeral home, or that 
someone is ill. Visitors speak in 
hushed, reverent tones upon enter- 
ing the darkened living room. The 
children in this home constantly 
blink when facing daylight. 

But you must excuse me. It’s 4 
p.m. and I haven’t vacuumed. The 
dishes are still in the sink and I’m 
afraid I had best open the drapes 
before someone sends me a “Get 
Well” card. All this, because of pic- 


ture windows! Wi 


A MAN WHO was the youngest of 14 children claims he 





was 20 years old before he found there were other parts 
of a chicken besides the gravy. 


——GEORGE STEWART 
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A GIFT) 
FOR YO 


Pay less per setting . : 

for instance: when vou buy four ' ae 
4-piece place-settings you save $8; when you bee “* 
eight you save $24. Ask too, about extended payment plans. 


Shown from left: 
My Love $28.25; Rose Point $28.25; Grand Colonial $28.25; Debutante $29.50; 
Grande Baroque $33.75; Stradivari $28.25; Sir Christopher $29.50. 


Write Wallace Silversmiths, Wallingford, Conn. for free “Silver Gift Selector” 
booklet. 


Prices shown are for a single 4-piace ++ Wal ace Ste rl n g 


place-setting—Fed. tax incl ONE OF THE HAMILTON WATCH FAMILY OF QUALITY PRODUCTS 











BY ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


The 

joy 

of 
reading 


You can give 

















your child the values 


this famed author 





gained from the books that 


enriched her youth 


WAS A LONELY CHILD. If I had not had books, I don’t think 
I would have known anything about the world. But 
books told of people, and everything I read bec: e a real, .. 
living story. I was fortunate, for my grandfather had the 
kind of library I suppose many people of that generation 
had, including all the classics. & Nobody ever told me not to 
read anything. An? I have never told any of my children 
or grandchildren not to read anything. I am quite sure the 
result with me was never harmful. If I asked embarrassing 
questions about a book, the book occasionally cisappeared ; 
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but that was only because I became 
too embarrassing to my young aunts. 

Otherwise there was only one re- 
striction and, oh, how I hated it! My 
grandmother thought you should 
never do on Sundays the same thing 
you did on weekdays, so I had spe- 
cial books for Sundays. Just as I 
would be getting interested in a Sun- 
day book the end of the day would 
come and the book was taken away 
to be kept until the next Sunday. 
That was really a trial. What a way 
to observe the Sabbath! 

I wish I could say that today I 
read as much as I read up to the age 
of 15. But I never seem to find the 
time to read the way I did as a child 

just for pleasure—climbing into 
the branch of a tree and reading a 
whole morning through, coming in 
only when the bell rang authorita- 
tively from the porch to say “you 
have to come to lunch.” 

I would like that time to come 
again. I would like to sit for four 

_ hours and just read a buok I really 
wanted to read, not something I was 
asked to or had. to read, but some- 
thing I had chosen. 

I have never lost the habit of read- 
ing. I think if you acquire that habit 
while young, you realize how impor- 
tant the written word is. Nowadays, 
children have so many distractions: 
television, the movies, the radio. In 
many ways children are better in- 
formed than we were, but I think 
all these things accentuate the need 
for the written word. In the last 
campaign, for example, after watch- 
ing the I'V debates between the two 
candidates, | found that I wanted 
the record ir. the newspaper the next 
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morning to be sure I had understood 
every point. 

I was interested when one of my 
boys said to me the other day: “I 
wish I could read faster.” I agreed: 
“Goodness, so do I.” He replied: 
“Oh, you read twice as fast as I do.” 
Perhaps he hasn’t read enough: late- 
ly ; otherwise I am sure he could read 
faster in a short time. 

But that points up one reason why 
some youngsters don’t read much: 
they can’t read fast enough. I think 
that we should give them every op- 
portunity to learn how to read and 
absorb more quickly what they read. 

I believe, too, that we should cul- 
tivate in young people the under- 
standing of how beautiful a book is, 
the feeling that this is a treasure to 
hold in your hand and look at and 
guard. Too few of us really tell our 
children about beautiful things we 
may have collected—the stories be- 
hind why we may have treasured 
them. No wonder young people 
don’t have an appreciation of the 
beautiful things of the past around 
them, but instead seem to take them 
for granted. They just need to know 
more about their history. 

I think if we would just take the 
trouble to bring to young people an 
appreciation of beauty in books, in 
the content, in everything that goes 
into the making of a very precious 
book, there would be many more 
avid readers. 

The other day I had an oppor- 
tunity to go throug’ the Morgan 
Library in New York, which ex- 
hibits manuscripts and early printed 
books. I thought how wonderful it 
would be for a child to have facsimi- 

(Continued on page 80) 






















Recently, a leading New York eveninz 
newspaper published a public service 
study of Patent Medicines. The VITAMIN 
installment uncovered the wide variance 
in the prices of Vitamins and Vitamin- 
Mineral combinations. 


The following three paragraphs taken 
from the series, as it appeared, are of par- 
ticular concern to everyone buying Vita- 
mins. 

“Any particular vitamin bottled under 
one label is, for all practical and thera- 
peutic purposes, the same as if it is bottled 


- under another label. The fact is, most of 


the Vitamin concentrates consumed in 
America are produced by only a few com- 
panies. 

“The list of ingredients in a Vitamin 
compound is one thing the consumer can 
almest always depend on to be correct. 
Any company which fails to label the 
bottle with the exact formula and amount 
(or unit strength) of each ingredient risks 
a seizure by the U. S. Government. 

“Bearing that in mind, it is interesting to 
pick up a few Vitamin catalogs and com- 
pare the prices charged by different com- 
panies for the same Vitamin compounds.” 








New York Newspaper 
Reveals Startling 
Vitamin Price Facts— 
Learn How You 


Can Save On 


Following pvolication of the installment 
we received hundreds of phone calls re- 
guesting the Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 

The Free Hudson Catalog offers tre- 
mendous VALUES on Vitamins, Vitamin- 
Mineral combinations and Food Supple- 
ments. Hudson Vitamin Products has been 
serving doctors and nurses for over 25 
years and now you, too, can purchase your 
Vitamins DIRECT from Hudson at 
savings up to 50% and more. 

Here are two examples of Hudson Vita- 
min savings: a very popular multiple vita- 
min that is taken once-a-day, regularly 
sells for about $3.10 per 100...the Hudson 
formula sells for only $1.50 per 100. Here’s 
another — a well known high potency B 
complex formula with Vitamin C and 
minerals (similar to a brand nationally 
advertised at $4.40 per 100)...only $2.10 
DIRECT from the Hudson Catalog. 

Write for the Catalog and show it to 
your doctor if you like—but, by all means, 
discover for yourself why Hudson has 
become a DIRECT MONEY-SAVING 
source for Vitamins throughout the nation. 
All Hudson Vitamin Products are sold 
with a money back guarantee, 

Use handy coupon on page 79. 
é dvertisement 





What is the one real difference 





Each Capsule Contains: 





Vitamin A ...... 25,000 U.S.P. units ide Vitamin A ...... 25,000 U.S. 

4 Vite amin D ...... 1,000 U.S.P. units ah VENER BE . 6:0)h0 4 4,000 U.S. 

é Thiamin Mononitrate (B-1).. 10 mg. sien fhiamin Mononitrece (B- 5 
Riboflavi oS) 2 | ere eye 10 mg. RiboPavin (B-2) .......... 5 
SS Sacre 00 mg Ni-cinamide ............. 100 mg. 
Ascorbic Acid (C) ........%200 mz. Ascorbic Acid (C) ........ 2 
Pyrid duxine ICL | Pe 5 meg. Pyridoxine HCL (B6) ...... 
d-Calcium Pantothenate .... 20 mg. d-Calcium Pantothenate .... 5 
Vitamin B-i2 Activity ...... 5 meg. Vitamin B-12 Activity ...... ! 
ADAVITE-100 capsules—$3.25 Brand X-100 capsules—$9.45 


Price, and price alone, is the only real difference! 


Brand X, and others like it, sell for Hudson Vitamin formulas are pos- 
an average price of $9.45 per hun- sible because you buy DIRECT. 
dred. But the identical formula, Doctors and nurses have recognized 
under the name Adavite, ordered this fact and have been ordering 
direct from the Hudson Vitamin their vitamins direct from Hudson 
for more than 25 years. 

THIS SAME HUDSON CATA- 
LOG IS AVAILABLE TO YOU, 
FREE. JUST USE THE COUPON 
ON PAGE 79. 

When your catalog arrives check 
the formula you are now using with 
the comparable Hudson formula and 
see the vast difference in price. 


. C; ‘alog, is just $3.25. 

And yet, despite the great vari- 
ance in vitamin prices, there are no 
grades of vitamins. The Brand X 
formuia and the Hudson formula 
have the same potency and effective- 
ness. Both meet the same strict gov- 
ernment standards. 


yy. How then is it possihic for youto There is no obligation, no salesman 
save over $6.00 per hundred on this jj] call. 
particular formula? You will be amazed to discover 
Savings of up to 50% and over on that vitamins are not expensive .. . 
f more than 10€ nationa''y recognized the HUDSON WAY! 


BE SURE TO WRITE FOR YOUR FREE 
HUDSON VITAMIN CATALOG TODAY! 
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Check these typical savings 


These are only a few samples of the more than 100 
formulas in the Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 





AVERAGE PRICES 


OF SEVERAL HUDSON’S 

VITAMIN BRANDS . PRICE 
PER 100 PEF 100 

QUIN-KAPS 
Popular Multiple r 
Vitamin Formula ........6..02. $3.11 $1.30 
NEO-KAPS aie. 
High Potency B-Complex 
With Vitamin C & Minerals ...,.. 4.40 2.10 
ADAVITE 
Fortified Therapeutic : 
Mailtiple Vitamins ..........4.+. 9.45 3.29 
B-1 g 
to es ea ae 7.98 85 


VITAMIN C 


serene eee eee eesr eer aeeeeee 
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VITAMIN A 
25,000 Units—Natural .......... 4.10 ie 


E-KAPS 
Vitamin E 100 Intl. Units ....... 












Hudson does not sell just one or two vitamin formulas, 
because each person’s requirements are different. But 
if you are now taking vitamins, or if your doctor has 
recommended a vitamin-mineral supplement, vou will 
probably find it in the HUDSON CATALOG at savings 
of up to 50% and more. 





NO WONDER MORE AND MORE MONEY-WISE 
SHOPPERS BUY HUDSON VITAMINS! 


HUDSON 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS 


Quality Endorsed 
Again 
and Again... 


EE ee ee ee ee 


{| HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, INC. 
| 89 Seventh Avenue, Dept. M-914, New York 11, N. Y. 


1 Please mail me your Free Hudson Vitamin Catzslog. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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j CITY ZONE STATE 


En senepiateancmmeitiiniiedl ctatemmaats: ean cilities es tassinee email 
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les of these early manuscripts—to 
see how they were corrected, to see 
the drawings, to see everything 
about the manuscripts reproduced 
for them. 

This would add enormously to 
the interest young people might 
have in building a library of their 
own, which is the best way to learn 
the value of reading. The older gen- 
eration knew its value, but I think 
sometimes we older people do not 
give our young people a chance to 
learn through their elders that this 
can be great enjoyment. 

At one dinner party in the White 
House I remember my husband say- 
ing to me across a table of young 
people (most of them still in college, 
and one a Hollywood starlet whom 
the boys thought very glamorous) : 
“Darling, I have a young lady here 
who has never heard of Kipling’s 
The Brushwood Boy. I just told her 
I think it would be a lovely thing 
in the movies and she would be love- 
ly in it, but she’s never heard of it.” 

After a pause he added: “I would 
like to go around this table and ask 
every one of you if you have ever 
read The Brushwood Boy.” Of 
course, the only two who had read 


it were our own sons! And one of 
them very shamefacedly admitted: 
“But we wouldn’t have, you know, 
if Mother hadn't read it to us.” 

Well, perhaps if we could impart 
our love, our enthusiasm and our 
enjoyment of reading to the young, 
it would add a great deal to their 
lives. There has never been a time in 
history when we needed so much to 
broaden our thinking. We cannot 
any longer allow our young people 
to think narrowly. The world is too 
close to us, and it grows smaller as 
our ability to reach into space be- 
comes greater. 

We must think in terms that are 
stretched constantly to include great- 
er and greater thoughts, all leading 
to the realization that nothing stands 
alone, that everything is tied to ev- 
erything else. People are tied to- 


. gether today, for everything we once 


considered of purely domestic inter- 
est has to be considered today in the 
context of world interest. I think if 
we can make our young people 
stretch their horizons and show them 
that reading is one of the ways in 
which this can be done, it will pre- 
pare them for life in our changing 
world as nothing else will do. ‘jb 


GOING UP? 


The busiest cler’ in the store, 
At least to the mind of a buyer, 
Is the fellow whose daily chore 
Is marking the prices higher. 


—Bs. TWIGcs, (Christian Science Monitor) 








Manuscripts, photographs, editorial ideas and other materials submitted for publication shoyld be addressed 


to Coronet. 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N 


Y., and must be accompanied by self-addressed envelope 


bearing sufficient postage if they are to be returned in the event they are not purchased. No vesponsibility 
will be assumed by Coronet for the loss or damage of unsolicited materials submitted for its consideration, 
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Presenting The Stamp Albums 
And Catalogues Of The World’s 
Most Respected Philatelic Publisher 


eeeeeeeeee 
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Scott has been publishing postage stamp albums and catalogues longer than 
any company in the world. It was started in i867 by John Walter ‘Scott, an 
English immigrant, who invested his entire capital of $5.00 in postage stamps 
and, for an “office,” set up an outdoor stand in New York City. His one-page list 
of stamps, which at that time included most of the world’s issues, was the 
forerunner of today’s world-renowned Scott Catalogues. In comparison, the 
1962 edition of Scott’s Standard Catalogue requires more than 2,300 3-column 


pages to detail well over 125,000 stamps! 


Scott albums have long been the first choice of serious collectors throughout 
the world. Today, when fine collections are displayed at exhibits and stamp 
shows, or offered for sale at auctions, they are almost always found mounted 


in Scott albums. 


Of all the awards, medals, and citations for excellence that Scott has received 
over the years, the crowning tribute was the selection of Scott albums to house 
two of the world’s most treasured collections: the Smithsonian and the U.S. 


National Stamp Collection. 


With the thought that you might like to know more about the best, Scott has 
prepared this 8-page section. Everything shown in it is available from your 
local Scott dealer. 


Scott Publications, Inc. 461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


\ Division of Esq ure, Inc, 
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SCOTT'S 1962 CATALOGUES 


Availabl At All Scott Dealers Starting Se pte mbe 


Scott Catalogues systematically list, describe, and price the entire range of 
worldwide and U.S. issues. All stamps are listed by their Scott numbers—the 
numbers used throughout the world by dealers and collectors as a shorthand way 
of identifying and referring to stamps. As a universally-agreed-upon “ianguage,” 
the Scott number system eliminates errors, assures accuracy, and saves time and 
effort. Jt is a feature found only in Scott Catalogues. 


SCOTT'S STANDARD POST- 
AGE STAMP CATALOGUE 

A new edition every year. Now w ‘th 
year.—Gives the Scott numb: of 
issue, design, denomination, sur- 
charge or overprint, perforation .ad water- 
mark, and—for most stamps listed—-illus- 
tration or description and price. 


Volume I—The Americas and _ British 
Commonwealth of Nations— 
$6. 1962 edition available by 
Oct. 1, 1961 

Volume II—The Nations of Europe, Africa, 
Asia and their Colonies—S$8. 
1962 edition available by 
Sept. 1, 1961 

Combined Edition—Contents of Volumes 
I and II Bound Together 
$12. 1962 edition available by 
November 1, 1961 


SCOTT’S UNITED STATES 
SPECIALIZED CATALOGUE 

A new edition every year. Price: $5. 

1962 edition available by Oct. 15, 1961. 
This remarkable volume covers the f-ld of 
United States stamps in the most ‘inute 
detail. It contains the most highly special- 
ized listing to be found anywhere of the 
stamps of one country. Included are listings 
for over 30 categories of U.S. stamps in 
addition to specialized listings for United 
Nations, Canal Zone, Confederate States, 
Danish West Indies, Guam, Hawaii, Philip- 
pines and Puerto Rico. Prices are given for 
pairs, blocks, on aud off cover, and minor 
varieties. Truly, a one-volume encyclopedia! 
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For Stamps of the W orld I rom 1840-1960 


SCOTT’S INTERNATIONAL ALBUM 


\ Four-Volume Set 


Scoti’s famed International Album has stood every test of time and use among 
serious collectors since its appearance as one slim volume more than 80 years ago. 
In today’s four-volume set, each part incorporates a number of features which 
make for pleasurable collecting. Pages measure 914 x 11% inches and are 
printed by letterpress on paper of superior quali.y—guaranteed never to harm 
the stamps mounted on it. Layout is clean and uncluttered. The sequence of 
issues follows the Scott Catalogue system, with airpost following semi-postals, 
etc. Each space is either illustrated or carries a Scott-Catalogue description of 
the stamp that belongs in it. In: the U.S. section, spaces are marked with 
Catalogue numbers. Looseleaf, hingepost binding offers complete flexibility 


without sacrificing sturdiness. 


In quaiity, color, style, and size, each part matches all other parts. All are 
bound ir. silver, embossed, washable blue Fabrikoid and make both a handsome 


setting for the stamps they house and a fine addition to the bookshelf. 


Part T—Covers 1840-1940 $13.50 
Part II—Covers 1940-1949 $13.50 
Part [11—Covers mid-i949 through 1955 $13.50 
Part 1V—Covers 1956-mid-1960 $15.00 


Pages only, Parts I, II, or III—$9.50. Pages only, Part IV-—$11. Binder only, 
lettered Part I, II, (11, I1V—$5. Extra blank pages (border “C”): $2 per 100; 


$2.50 per 100 ruled. Glassine Interleaving—$2 per hundred. Slip Cases—$4 each 
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SCOTT'S 
WORLD-FAMED SPECIALTY ALBUMS 


This 27-title series divides the world into several easily-collectible countries or 
areas and offers collectors a chance to focus activities country by country in a 
group of the finest space-printed albums made. 


A Combination of 7 Quality Features Makes Scott Your Best Buy 


. Binders made of double-strength boards, reinforced with heavy metal at points 


of greatest wear, and covered in gold-embossed washable Fabrikoid. 


Paper specially produced and chemically neutralized to prevent yellowing, 
brittleness, or the possibility of any damage whatever to stamps mounted on it. 


Hinge-post binding offers complete flexibility without sacrificing sturdiness. 


Layout is clean and uncluttered. Each page carefully planned for maximum 
attractiveness. Pages printed one side only. 


Edited by many of the philatelic experts who produce the world-renowned 
Scott Catalogues. 


Sequence of issues follows Scott Catalogue. 

. Each space carries either an illustration or a Scott Catalogue description of 
the stamp that belongs in it. 

@ Supplements to this series are published regularly. 


@ Binders come in three sizes: #1 holds 100 pages; #2 holds 200 pages; 
#3 holds 300 pages. ($5 each) 


Blank pages available: $2 per hundred; $2.50 per hundred ruled. (Specify 
border “A” ) 
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SCOTT'S 27-TITLE SPECIALTY SERIES 


A Comprehensive Listing 


Title Price Complete Pages Only 
Great Britain, Br. Europe, Oceania (2)* 
British Africa (2) 
British America (1) 
British North America (Pages Only) 
British Asia (2) 
Central America (2) 
South America (2) 
Latin West Indies (1) 
Mexico (Pages Only) 
Belgi im & Colonies, Netherlands & Colonies, 
Luxembourg (1) 
Central Europe (2) 
Eastern & Southern Europe (2) 
France & Colonies, Monaco, Cambodia, Laos, 

VEO HE) on os iin esc ces tsncns saa s Cee wena 28 
French Africa (2) 22 
Germany WeCOMe Too is iss ss scscsasessean scence 
Italy & Colonies, San Marino, Vatican City (2) 

Northern Europe & Poland 

Portugal & Colonies (1) 

Somme TAO CE) ois Sako ehcp ccklesy secs s> 
Soviet Republics (1) 

Spain & Colonies (1) 

Independent Countries of Africa (1) 

Independent Countries of Asia (2) 


Guam, Hawaii & Philippines (Pages Only) 


*Number in parentheses represents number of volumes in complete album. 








For a complete supplement For the First Time—3 New Single-Country Albums by Scott 
listing, including prices, 
ask your dealer for Scott's GREECE TURKEY FRANCE 
12-page escriptive rice | 

List, or write directly to a ee 4 oe pps nes ee 
Scott — 461 Eighth Ave. — ages Only: $ ages Only: $ ages Only: $ 
New York 1, N. Y. Binder Only: $5 Binder Only: $5 Binder Only: $5 
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AMERICANA 


FOUR ALBUMS TO SERVE EVERY NEED 
OF THE COLLECTOR OF U.S. STAMPS 
SCOTT’S NATIONAL ALBUM 


The Prize of Them All—The Finest 
and Most Complete U.S. Album Published. 


@ Over 300 pages—101x11—printed one 


side only by letterpress on heavy paper. 


Spaces for all major varieties listed in 
Scott’s Standard Catalogue. 


Every space is identified by a Scott number 
in addition to either an illustration or a 
description. 


Hinge-post binder covered in washable, 
gold-embossed Fabrikoid. 


Annual supplements 
Complete: $12 Pages only: $8 
Binder only: $5 


SCOTT’S AMERICAN ALBUM 
Your Best Buy in the Popular-Price Class. 


Scott’s American is the ideal choice for those 
looking for a fine yet inexpensive album in 
which to mount a separate U.S. collection. 


® Spaces for major varieties of U.S. Postage, 
Revenues, Confederate States, and United 
Nations. 


Over 175 pages printed | side only. 


Liberally illustrated. 
Each space carries a Scott number. 
Complete album: $5 Pages only: $3 


p. 
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BYSCOTT 


FOR COLLECTORS OF 
UNITED STATES 
COMMEMORATIVES 


SCOTT’S UNITED STATES COMMEMORATIVE ALBUM—Over 200 
pages with spaces for singles and blocks of four of stamps listed in Scott’s 
Standard Catalogue as “commemorating some event of local, national, or 
historical importance.” The date of issue and a brief account of the event 
commemorated appear above each issue. Extra blank pages included for 
cancellations, varieties, and covers. Complete album: $10. Pages only: $6. 


3inder only: $5. 


SCOTT'S PLATE BLOCK ALBUM FOR UNITED STATES 20TH 
CENTURY COMMEMORATIVES—Over 175 pages with spaces for over 
300 plate number blocks of four or six stamps starting with the 1901 Pan- 
American Exposition set. Provides for both flat and rotary press printings. 


Complete album: $10. Pages only: $6. Binder only: $5. 


FEATURES OF BOTH THESE ALBUMS:—1. Liberally illustrated pages 
printed one side only on thick, opaque stock. 2. Each space marked with a 
Scott number. 3. Annual supplements. 4. Hinge-post binder covered in 


washable gold-embossed Fabrikoid. 
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2 BRAND NEW SCOTT KITS INTRODUCE BEGINNERS 
TO THE FUN AND PLEASURE OF STAMP COLLECTING 


Everything needed for a successful start is included in these kits. Each is built 
around a popular Scott album. Each is designed ‘9 offer the beginner a 
meaningful first project that will give him a sens. vccomplishment when 
completed. In working with Scott’s new kits, the beginner will quickly get the 
“feel” of stamp collecting. He'll learn stamp language . . . how to mount stamps 
. .. how to identify stamps . . . how to use the “tools of the trade.” And soon he 
will be a full-fledged stamp collector—enjoying the hobby that’s endorsed by 
leading educators, youth leaders and classroom teachers throughout the country. 


SCOTT’S 
COMPLETE U.S. ALBUM KIT 


An excellent first project for boys and girls 
from 6 through early teens. Album can be 
filled easily and inexpensively. Includes: 


® Scott’s 1961 Complete U.S. Album for 39 

new stamps issued by the Post Office De- 
partment in 1960. Contains 2 pages of 
instructions. 
Packet of stamps 
Packet of hinges 
Magnifying glass 
Perforation gauge 
$2 Complete 


SCOTT'S 
DELUXE AMERICAN ALBUM KIT 


A superb package designed to introduce the 
beginner to stamp collecting—and to serve 
him for some years as he progresses. Includes: 


® Scott’s American Album described on page 
6 of this section 

® Carefully selected assortinent of 100 U. S. 
stamps, all different 
Magnifying lens 
Watermark detector 
Spring steel stamp tongs 
Precision-printed perforation gavge 
Instruction sheet with tips and hints for 
the new collector 


®@ $9 Complete 
SCOTT PUBLICATIONS, INC., 461 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


\ Division of Esquire, Inc. 
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BY PATRICIA YOUNG 


The provocative pig and the war that wasn't 


N SAN JUAN ISLAND, disputed territory near Vancouver Island, 
Lyman Cutler, an American, bellowed to his wife: “Charlie Grif- 
fin’s British pig was in my potatoes again! I’ll shoot it for sure!” 
_ That June day of 1859, Cutler repeated the warning to his neighbor. 
Griffin shrugged. When the porker snuffied into Cutler’s potato patch, 
he shot it. Griffin demanded $100 in damages which Cutler refused to 
pay. The Englishman swore he would have Cutler jailed by James 
Douglas, Governor of Vancouver, a British Crown Colony. 

The boundary between the U.S. and British territories, according 
to an 1846 treaty, was “the channel” separating North America from 
Vancouver Island. But there were two such main channels. British 
authorities had chosen one which put San Juan under British rule; 
American officials had selected the channel which put San Juan in 
Washington Territory. National feelings ran high. When U.S. Gen. 
William S. Harney stopped off, he heard cf Cutler’s pending arrest. 
Harney reported that the Island’s lighthouses were under attack by 
the British who were going “to try one of our citizens for shooting a 
pig.” A company of U.S. troops was dispatched to the Island. 

When word of the American “invasion” reached Governor Douglas, 
he sent three British warships to San Juan. Harney sent more Ameri- 
can troops. The tiny island was ready to explode into war. With ten- 
sion growing at home between North and South, the U.S. Government 
was alarmed at the possibility of conflict with Great Britain. It was 
rumored Harney was trying to provoke war to divert his fellow 
Americans from the civil strife that threatened the Union. Gen. Winfield 
Scott was dispatched to San Juan to investigate. He ordered most 
American troops to leave, and met with Douglas. The discussion was 
tense. What had started with an errant pig now involved “national 
honor.” But there was no arrest. They finally agreed to joint occupa- 
tion. Not until 1872 was the dispute officially settled. Kaiser Wilhelm I, 
as arbitrator, awarded San Jua~ Island to the U.S. Today, only a tiny 
headstone on a grassy slope . 2minds the American islanders and their 
British neighbors of the black pig that almost caused a war. 
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GRIN AND SHARE IT 


HERE WERE TWO SHEEP grazing 
in a meadow. “Baa-aa-aaa,” 

said the first sheep. 
“Mooooo,” said the second sheep. 
Said the first sheep, “What do you 

mean, Mooooo?” 

Said the second sheep, “I’m study- 
ing a foreign language.” —morron SINGER 


HEN THERE WERE the two fel- 
lows who were stranded on a 
desert island when a bottle washed 
ashore. In it was a note that almost 
drove them crazy. It was a message 
from two girls stranded on a desert 


island. —JOHN MILLER 


Y FOUR-YEAR-OLD NEPHEW, 

Jimmie, went to the barber- 

shop with his mother for a haircut. 

“How shall I cut Jimmie’s hair?” 

the barber asked. 

Before his mother could answer, 

Jimmie demanded, “Cut it like Dad- 
dy’s—with a hole on the top.” 


—MARY KNACK 


HE LITTLE GIRL asked her mother 
= to button her dress for her and 
was told she would have to do it her- 
self as mother was too busy. 

The youngster looked disgusted 
and exclaimed, “Gosh, I don’t know 
what I’d do without myself!” 


— FRANCES BENSON 


CAVEMAN FOUND a prehistoric 
beast with huge fins on its back. 


He turned the beast upside-down, 
pulled it by its tail and dragged it 
across acres of earth to one of the 
tribe’s elders. The old tribesman 
nodded wisely and said to the cave- 
man: “Congratulations, Seymour. 
You’ve just invented plowing.” 


—LEONARD LYONS 


ae MANY PEOPLE attend your 
church?” one pastor asked an- 
other. The minister thought a mo- 
ment, then replied, “Sixty regular, 
250 C and E.” 
“What’s C and 
wanted to know. 
Came the prompt answer, “Christ- 


mas and Easter!” 

PRO FOOTBALL PLAYER was fined 
a $100 by his coach for breaking 
training. He had gone to a party the 
night before the big game. 

“Don’t think I don’t know about 
that hotel episode in Detroit,” the 
manager roared. 

“You’re way off!” retorted the 
husky halfback. “There ain’t no 
Hotel Episode in Detroit.” -cart narree 


E?” the other 


—JOHN R. WEST 


g N ENGLAND, WHERE ghosts abound, 

there are dcughty souls who take 
them in their stride. For instance, a 
visiting missionary acknowledged 
cheerfully at breakfast that the fam- 
ily’s ghost had paid him a bedside 
visit. “But he didn’t keep me 
awake,” he added. “He vanished as 
soon as I asked him for a contribu- 


tion.” —DR. L. BINDER 





PHOTO CREDITS: Cover Kathryn Abbe; 12, 16 Warner Bros.; 18 Astor Films; ‘‘Pierluigi’’: 20, 22 Jack 
Dressler Studio; 73 UPI Photos; 97 Hebrew University; 98-111 Archie Lieberman from Black Star: 153 


UPI Photos. 
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Diet 
to 

fit 
your 
body 
type 


Take off or put on weight 


{ 
; 


as you choose with this magic diet 
plan custom-tailored 
to suit your own special needs 


BY DONALD G. COOLEY 


OU MAY KNOW PEOPLE WHO EAT HUGELY but don’t gain an 
7... while many put on fat at the drop of a calorie. People 
gain or lose weight depending on whether or not they eat prop- 
erly for the way they’re built. If you learn a few facts about your 
body build—and eat accordingly—you can control your weight 
for a lifetime. = Dr. William H. Sheldon, author of The Varieties 
of Temperament, has been classifying people by body build for 
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about a quarter of a century. Three 
Sheldon-invented categories are: 
endomorph, ectomorph, mesomorph. 
Morph comes from a Greek word 
meaning form. You developed from 
an embryo composed of three lay- 
ers: an endoderm or inside layer, 
predominating in the development 
of digestive organs: a mesoderm or 
middle layer, developing into bone, 
muscle and connective tissue: an 
ectoderm or outside layer, develop- 
ing skin, hair, nails and nervous 
system. Thus, you could say that an 
endomorph is dominated by diges- 
tive organs, a mesomorph by mus- 
cles and bone and an ectomorph by 
skin and nervous system. That’s why 
an extreme endomorph gets fat easi- 
ly. He has relatively more intestinal 

than muscular—facilities. But no- 
body is born to be fat. Thousands 
of fat endomorphs have reduced 


ENDOMORPH 


TRAITS: Digestive System Dominant 
PHYSIQUE & PERSONALITY: 


their weight and stayed reduced. 

How do you know what kind of 
“morph” you are? There’s a little 
bit of each kind in everyone. To help 
classify yourself look in a full-length 
mirror and check the characteristics 
listed in the accompanying charts. 
Sometimes, two or three basic mor- 
phological components are evenly 
balanced in one person. It’s more 
difficult to make distinctions in the 
young: different builds become more 
apparent with maturity. 

Once you “diagnose” your body 
build, turn to the diet charts. There 
are no rigid day-by-day menus o1 
dreary calorie calculations. You sim- 
ply choose from wholesome, every- 
day foods, best adapted to your sys- 
tem. You can eat to lose weight, 
gain weight or just feel vigorous. 
Choose a nutritious diet that suits 
your build. 


Heavy around middle, thighs and upper arms; small wrists, ankles, 
hands, feet; smail bones; short neck, high waistline; soft, smooth 
skin; rounded body contours; capacious stomach and digestive 
tract; relaxed, even-tempered, sleeps easily; dislikes vigorous 
exercise; ceremonious, friendly, social; usually an excellent cook 


or gourmet. 


WEIGHT PATTERN: 


Can put on 30 pounds every five years until middle life unless con- 


stantly watchful of diet 
DIET PLAN 


EATING TIPS: Take advantage of your superb 7*~estion 
to eat liberally of fibrous foods and coarse whole- 
grain breads and cereals. Plan a moderate breakfast 
plus two fairly large meals a day, with much 
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low-calorie bulk. You’ll be less tempted to snack 
between meals. You’re not built for midget meals. 


Eat all you want at mealtime of: 

Leafy and coarse fibrous vegetables of all kinds, raw or steamed; 

Whole-grain cereals and breads; 

Salads of leafy or fibrous vegetables, fresh fruit, cottage cheese, 
strips of lean meat—with vinegar, lemon juice or other low-calorie 
dressing; 

Lean meats, or meats from which fat can be cut away; 

Lean fish, shellfish; 

Turkey, chicken; 

Cottage cheese, skim milk, buttermilk; 

Thin clear soups, bouillons, consommes. 


Moderate servings: 

(all are important in normal mixed diets) Poached, boiled, hard- 
cooked egg; potato; cheese, other than cottage cheese; fresh or 
canned fruits (use more raw fruits, pour heavy syrups from 
canned fruits); 

Noodles, macaroni, spaghetti, refined cereal products; 

Baked custards, gelatin desserts; 

Fruit juices (take fresh citrus or tomato juice for Vitamin C), one 
glass daily; whole milk, not more than two glasses a day (but all 
the skim milk you want). 


Use (or avoid) these foods to control caloric intake: 
(Foods above are “plain,” without added fats, oils, creams, 
sugars, gravies. Foods below are rich in these factors and in 
calories. 

If you need to lose weight, avoid the foods below. 

To maintain normal weight you will probably need more calories 
than low-calorie “fill-up” foods afford. In that case, feed in foods 
from list below. Add or subtract them from other first-choice 
foods as regulators of calorie intake.) 


Bacon, meats with interlaced fat, sausages, pork products, duck, 
goose, fish canned in oil; 

Cream, fats, oils, shortenings, mayonnaise and common salad 
dressings (low-calorie dressings can be purchased); 

Nuts; dried fruits; thick sauces, gravies; 

Dried beans, peas, avocados, sweet potatoes; 

Breaded, deep-fried, buttered foods: potato chips, doughnuts, pop- 
corn, etc.; whipping ‘cream, coffee cream (try liberal amounts of 
non-fat dry milk powder in your coffee); 
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Endomorph Diet Plan (continued) 


Rich pastries, pies, puddings, cakes; sugars, jams, syrups, sundaes; 

Alcoholic beverages, malt liquors, soft drinks rich in sugar. 

Goal of ultra-thin figure unreasonable; body build resists it; 

‘Works off’’ less food by exercise than others; hence weight control 
requires wise diet. 


EATING PATTERN: 

Efficient digestion; can handle coarse foods and fibers; needs lots 
of intestinal bulk; given to ‘‘snack-snitching’’; likes ceremonious 
eating and fancy recipes. 





MESOMORPH 


TRAITS: Bones and Muscle System Dominant 


PHYSIQUE & PERSONALITY: 

Heavy bones and muscles, rectangular body contours; heavy legs 
and arms; naturally good posture; skin thick, tans well; low 
waistline; matures early, looks older than age; loves exercise, 
sports; early to bed, early to rise; direct, unsentimental, asser- 
tive; restless; works off troubles by action; voice has carrying- 
power. 


WEIGHT PATTERN: 

May be heavy but not overweight, if excess is heavy bone and mus- 
cle; may gain only 15 pounds up to age 25; lessened activity in 
middle life threatens obesity if food habits of youth persist. 


EATING PATTERN: 


Can go a long time without thought of food; 
Tendency to bolt food down; 
Indifferent to fancy dishes or :meticulous service. 


DIET PLAN 


EATING TIPS: Your body build is suited for keeping 
excess fat away by exercise. After a good breakfast, 
plan two substantial meals spaced well apart. 

Give more attention to a balanced diet and allow time 
for relaxed eating. 
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Before age 25 to 30: 


Eat plenty of protein foods 


Meat, all kinds of fish; shellfish, seafoods; poultry, cheese, eggs; 
whole milk; dried beans and peas. 


Balance with liberal servings wf: 

All kinds of vegetables, green and yellow, leaves and root forms; 

Fruits and juices, fresh, frozen or canned; 

Cereals, breads, whole-grain or refined, enriched; cereal products 
such as macaroni; 

May be served with ordinary amounts of fats, creams, oils. 


Optional foods: 


Anything else you like—after you have eaten generously of foods 
above. Exception: if you are too fat, see below. 


If body fat piles up around “‘middle-age spread’’ time: 
(or to prevent it) 


Eat liberally: 

Protein foods listed above, all vegetables; 

Exceptions: fat meats, oily fish, whole milk, cheese other than cot- 
tage cheese, fried eggs, breaded meats. 


Moderate servings of: 
Cereals, breads, cereal products; fruits and juices. 


Go easy on: 

Oils, fats, creams; gravies; oily dressings; concentrated sugars, 
jellies, sweets; pies, pastries, rich desserts; 

(If reducing is necessary, see calorie-control foods in diet plan for 
Endomorphs and consult your physician.) 





ECTOMORPH 


TRAITS: Skin and Nervous System Dominant 


PHYSIQUE & PERSONALITY: 

Relatively short trunk and long limbs; arms and legs slender; flat 
abdomen; delicate bones, small features; long neck; thin skin, 
fine hair; small stomach, relatively short digestive tract; looks 
younger than age; intensely alert; quick physical and mental 
reactions; soft voice; hates noise, crowds, self-display; light 
sleeper, concealed feelings, tenseness, relaxation difficult; turns 
to solitude when troubled. 
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Ectomorph Traits (continued) 


WEIGHT PATTERN: 

Gains only two or three pounds after adolescence; 

Weight curve is consistent with long-life expectancy. 

FOOD PATTERNS: 

Hunger comes quickly but is easily satisfied by small amount of 
food; a large, heavy meal overloads small stomach and causes 
great discomfort. 

DIET PLAN 

EATING TIPS: Your digestive tract is relatively small, 

so don’t stuff yourself with rich or fatty meals. 

Instead, take many small meals through the day. 

You especially need a good breakfast. Use coffee breaks 

for a nourishing snack chosen from first group below. 

Don’t eat foods that “disagree” with you. If coarse, 

scratchy roughage irritates your digestive tract, use 

highly refined cereals and pureed vegetables. To 

gain weight, you need not only calories but plenty of 

rest if you are tense. 

Eat as much as you comfortably can of: 

All kinds of meat, fish, poultry, with dressing, gravies and sauces; 

Eggs; whole milk, cream; cheese of any kind; stews with meat, pota- 
toes, vegetables, not too greasy; 

Dried beans, !ima beans, peas; 

Chowders and creamed soups, with meat chunks, vegetables; 

Cooked vegetables and canned fruits free from coarse fibers; 

Refined cereals and breads (coarse-cereals if they don’t irritate you). 

Moderate servings of: 

Butter, margarine, fats, salad oils; bacon; breaded, deep-fat fried 
foods; (high in calories for weight gain) fruits and juices; 

Bulky low-calorie vegetables (take room needed for weight-building 
foods); jams, sugars, syrups; 

For a snack: ice cream, fruit pie, malted milk with cookies. 

Go easy on: 

‘“‘Gas-forming’’ foods such as cabbage, melons, etc.; 

Highly spiced foods, chili, satisages, cold cuts; 

Any cereal or vegetable or fruit with seeds, coarse fibers, husks; 

Bouillons, consommes, thin soups (too filling for their calories); 

Beverages before meals, especially sweet drinks; 

Extremely hot or cold food if you are temperature sensitive. \iw 
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\NE SUNDAY MORNING, after the service, a minister was ap- 
proached by an old lady who expressed great appreciation over 

his sermon. 
“You can never know what your talk meant to me,” she said. “Why, 
it was just like water toa drowning man.” -MRS. ADA CARMICHAEL 


WOMAN WHO had lost 30 pounds was the envy of all her friends. 
» One of them asked how she had managed io accomplish this 
wonderful reducing feat. “By moving the bat.croom scale,” she an- 
swered. 
The other was puzzled. “But how,” she asked, “would that make 
you lose 30 pounds?” 
“Simple,” was the reply. “I set it in front of the refrigerator.” 


‘) MERGING FROM THE beauty shop resplendent in a new coiffure, a 
/ woman was confronted by a neighbor. 


“Why, Margie,” said the neighbor, “what did you do to your hair? 
It looks like a wig.” 
“It is a wig,” Margie replied. 
“Well, my goodness,” said the neighbor, “I’d never have known it.” 
—Wall Street Journal 


YOUNG MAN, hurrying along the corridor of the maternity ward, 
came upon a touring class of expectant fathers who were being 
shown the hospital nursery from the hallway. As he tried to work his 
way through the crowd, the nurse conducting the tour asked him 
rather icily if he were part of the class. 
A slow grin crossed his face and he replied quite proudly, “No, 
ma’am, I graduated a few minutes ago!” —Jack scHMint 


" \NE DAY RECENTLY I sent my small daughter to the corner store 
~é for a box of detergent. Since I had only a ten dollar bill, I 
placed the money in an envelope and wrote on the outside, “One 
. box of ——-.” I then instructed her to put the change in the envelope 
and to seal it immediately. 
When she returned with the soap, I asked for the change and re- 
ceived the reply, “It’s in the envelope.” 
“But where’s the envelope?” I persisted. 
Came the wide-eyed reply: “I mailed it!” 


—MRS. BEATRICE ALEXANDER 
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SPECIAL PROJECT #5 
FLow to 
understand 
control 

and 
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BY THE EDITORS OF CORONET 











In the midst of plenty, in a country that boasts the highest 
standard of living the world has ever known, many an 
American family is burdened with debts and baffled by t’ve 
struggle to make income equal spending. In every block on 
every American street are families who compare a 
neighbor’s paid-up new car, freshly painted house and 
farsighted retirement plans with their own tangle of bills, 
hand-to-mouth planning and inadequate savings. Where 
does all the money go? they wonder. How do other people 
seem to make the same income go so much further ? 

The answer, of course, is money management. No science is 
more important in a nation of wage earners than how to 
handle money, yet far too few families understand and 
follow its basic rules. Money may not be the root of all evil, 
but unsound money management is « leading source of 
marital conflict, physical and emotional distress and social 
disintegration. Conversely, knowledge of the fundamentals 
of budgeting, buying, borrowing and saving—the 
immediate and long-range management of family resources 
—is a secure foundation for the home, a vital ingredient 

of confident living. In this special supplement the editors of 
CORONET have assembled facts and figures, practical 
techniques and attitudes fundamental to the successful 
planning of family finances. Bankers, economists, Govern- 
ment experts and family guidance organizations have 
recommended steps on the following pages to help the 
average family achieve its own goals, and live better for less. 
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YOUR MONEY PERSONALITY 


You have a “money personality,” 
as unique as your fingerprint, 
and before you can begin the im- 
portant steps toward sound fam- 
ily finances, you must analyze this 
personality for its strengths, 
weaknesses and needs. 


Are you an impulse buyer? Are 
you inclined to pinch pennies, but 
let dollars slip through your fin- 
gers? Do you use money to bol- 
ster your ego or buy statas? Are 
you depriving yourself of deeply 
satisfying pleasures that could be 
bought for relatively little? 
Knowing the answers to these 
and other questions can put your 
money in perspective as a tool for 
living and a means of reaching 
your long-term goals in life. 


If you and your spouse are from 
similar backgrounds, the chances 
are that your money personalities 
will be somewhat alike. If you 
come from widely divergent back- 
grounds, accept the fact that you 
will differ on money matters and 
try to reach a common ground of 
understanding. If personal discus- 


sion does not result in agreement, 
then take the matter to a finan- 
cial consultant or a family coun- 
selor. In many cases, a person’s 
money personality is warped by 
underlying emotional problems 
and professional help is needed. 


Some common examples: 

A wife who is a compulsive buyer 
and cannot restrain herself when 
she sees a “bargain.” 


A husband who indulges in gam- 
bling whenever he gets his hands 
on his pay check. 

A couple whose reaction to a flood 
of bills is to “escape” by rushing 
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off for an expensive dinner and 
night out. 


Marriage counselors point out 
that many times money is simply 
a convenient and familiar spar- 
ring area for couples whose real 
difficulties lie elsewhere. If a wife 
resents the fact that her husband 
never appreciates the way she 
looks, she may take it out on him 
by harping on his low income. 
Conversely, if a husband thinks 
that his wife is a sloppy house- 
keeper, he may bawl her out for 
spending more time shopping 
than she does taking care of their 
home. It is strange, but true, that 
many executives with a _ keen 
sense of business economics and 
company bookkeeping are erratic 
about providing cash for such 
things as allowances and house- 
hold purchases and keep absolute- 
ly no budget records at all. 


Ironically, the man at the $25,000 
or $50,000 level frequently has 
many more financial problems than 
he did when he was making $10,000 
a year. John L. Handy, a manage- 
ment consultant, once made a 
study of top men in a firm and 


found that seven men, earning 
around $75,000 a year, had no sav- 
ings at all! 


The opposite situation can be just 
as dangerous—the case of the 
head of a family who is a compul- 
sive miser, who spends half his 
free time wandering around the 
house turning off the lights and 
who is always worried about 


money. Psychologically, compul- 
sive hoarders often are insecure. 
The insecurity may be a result of 
deprivations in childhood, frustra- 
tions on the job or family frictions. 


WHAT IS A LUXURY? 
WHAT IS A NECESSITY? 


Learning your true money person- 
ality may mean unlearning some 
of the habits of spending you’ve 
maintained simply because your 
neighbors do. “Keeping up with 
the Joneses” doesn’t always mean 
buying luxuries every time the 
tamily next door does. It can also 
mean depriving yourself of things 
you really need for a full life, just 
because “it isn’t. done.” 


“How can the Smiths live in that 
run-down little house and yet buy 





a new car every year?” “The 
Browns have a strange idea of 
budgeting. They wear threadbare 
clothes, collect hand-me-downs for 
the children and yet take off every 
summer for an expensive six-week 
vacation at the shore.” 


It could be that the Smiths get far 
more fun and value out of life by 
enjoying the mobility of a large, 
new car than they would if they 
restricted their motor trips and 
put the money into the house. Or 
that the Browns would be perfect- 
ly miserable if they had to forego 


the seashore in the summertime 
because they did not make finan- 
cial sacrifices in other areas. 
Once you liberate yourself from 
conformity in your’ spending 
standards, you’ll recognize that 
some things others consider lux- 
uries are in fact necessities for 
your happiness, while some com- 
mon “necessities” are things you 
can do without. 

Then, when you know your true 
goals, you’re ready to prepare a 
budget tailored to your own spe- 
cial needs. 


HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS 


Statistically, there should not be a 
money problem. Today the aver- 
age family enjoys about one-third 
more real spending power than 
ten years ago. That takes into ac- 
count inflation, taxes and all of the 
other factors that keep whittling 
away at the dollar. 

Why, then, should about 85 per- 
cent of all American families be 
in debt in one way or another? 


One reason is our increased use of 
various kinds of credit for our pur- 
chases—mortgages, car financing, 
installment buying. But another 
big reason is the whopping in- 
crease in spending on all i-inds of 
consumer goods and services. This 
has gone up not just one-third, to 
keep pace with increased purchas- 
ing power, but almost 50 percent 
over the decade. 
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The solution is household money 
management, beginning with a 
budget. It will give you confidence, 
help your long-range planning and 
protect you from spending that 
does not satisfy any of your fam- 
ily goals. 

Budget books are available at sta- 
tionery stores. They list items of 
income and outgo. To estimate 
your own figures, keep track of all 
your expenses for several months. 


Or guess at it and revise the 


budget after three months to cor- 
rect faulty estimates. On the basis 
of this experience, list your. fixed 
expenses. What’s left over is your 
“discretionary” money. You allot 
that to your special goals, with 
your personal values and prefer- 
ences as the guide. 


The most difficult part about budg- 
et planning is trying to determine 
which are fixed needs and which 
are desires. Painting the house, 
for example, can be a _ pressing 
need (because the chipping paint 
will soon expose bare wood to the 
elements) or simply a desire (the 
paint is still in good condition, but 
you think a different color would 
be more attractive). 


One item that often gets pushed 
aside in the budget is family va- 





TYPICAL BUDGETS* 


Food and beverages 
(including meals out) 


Housing and operations 
(Rent or mortgage and taxes, 
property insurance, heat, 

utilities) 

Home furnishings 

Clothing and upkeep 
Medical & med. insurance 
Transportation, including car 
Reading and recreation 


Personal care 
(barber & beauty) 


Gifts & contributions 


Miscellaneous 
(includes tobacco, postage, 
union dues, education) 


Savings and life insurance 


Based on take-home pay (after taxes). 


$450 A MONTH 


$144 


$600 A MONTH 
Dollars Approx. 
percent 


$160 27 


Doilars Approx. 


percent 
Se 


98 2i3 126 21 


24 


27 
40 
18 
11 


11 
14 


18 4 
$450 100% | 








eation. Most authorities agree 
that this should be carried as a 
need, with a fixed sum banked each 
month to take care of a trip, a 
summer rental, camping equip- 
ment or whatever the family has 
jointly arrived at as its idea of re- 
laxing fun. 


Because of the fluctuating nature 
of the American economy, and be- 
cause of the changing needs within 
each home, it is important for you 
to re-evaluate your budget regu- 
larly and to see that each member 
of the family is properly taken 
care of, moneywise. Talking over 
money strategy with the whole 
family helps get cooperation on 
your budget. 


BASIC BUDGETING 


Opposite are typical budgets on 
two income leveis for a family of 


four (children 13 and eight). These 
are derived from Government and 
other authoritative surveys. But 
don’t try to imitate them! That’s 
the fatal error in budgeting. Your 
own budget needs to be tailored to 
your own needs. You may want to 
give larger contributions or spend 
more or less for food, recreation, 
clothing, cars. Go below the “typi- 
cal” figures where you can; go 
above where you want! 


Don’t try to meet your estimates 
every month. Obviously, some 
months you will spend more for 
medical care, utilities and clothing 
than others. Some months you un- 
doubtedly will spend more for food 
than you planned. If you do, you 
have chances to make up in suc- 
ceeding months. It’s the year-end 
average that counts. 


You can figure that living costs 
for a family of two would be about 
66 percent of the cost for four; for 
three, about 87 percent, and five, 
about 120. Take the $450 budget 
for example. This is considered by 
Government authorities to provide 
for a “modest but adequate” stand- 
ard of living. For a couple without 
children, the cost thus would be 
$297. For a couple with one child, 
the cost would be $391.50; with 
three children, $540. 


For a couple in retirement, recent 
studies by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indicate that the cost of 
a modest but adequate standard of 
living would be about $265 a 
month in a typical U.S. city. Hous- 
ing, including rent, heat, utilities, 
operation and furnishings, would 
take about 37 percent of this cost, 
food and beverages about 31 per- 
cent; clothing, seven percent; 








medical care, eight and one-half 
percent; transportation, four and 
one-half percent; other goods and 
services, including recreation, per- 
sonal care, gifts and contributions, 
about 12 percent. 


HOW TO CUT A BUDGET 

“A budget is what goes out the 
back door whenever my wife comes 
in from shopping at the front 


door,” says one rueful head of the 


household. It is, of course, one 
thing to make a budget and quite 
another to stick to it. A time soon 
comes when the budget has to be 
cut, either to correct faulty esti- 
mates of income or to allow for 
unanticipated big expenses. Here 
are suggestions for finding the un- 
wanted leaks in your spending, 
recommended by mcney-manage- 
ment specialist Sidney Margolius. 


Food: This is your largest single 
expense, taking 29 percent of a 
typical family budget. But spend- 
ing’ varies 
families spend as much as $1.50 
and even $1.75 per person a day 


tremendously. Some 


for food. Others provide nutri- 
tious, attractive meals for as little 
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as $1 per person. A special check 
list of 18 ways to cut food bills is 
provided on page 121. But in gen- 
eral, find, families are 
most likely to overspend for meats 
and commercial desserts. To keep 
down food bills, try to keep your 
spending for meat below 25 cents 


of your food dollar. 


experts 


Insurance: Concentrate life in- 
surance on the family breadwin- 
ner. Avoid buying insurance on a 
weekly or other installment basis. 
You pay much more. Budget ahead 
for premiums, and pay on an an- 
nual or at least semiannual basis. 
One insurance 


auto company 


charges $2 for the privilege of 
paying part of the premium two 
months later. On a $17 balance, 
that $2 represents a true annual 
interest rate of 70 percent. 


Consider term insurance if your 
main purpose is family protection. 
Term insurance has no cash-sur- 
render value, no loan privileges, 
but costs less than half the price 
of straight life insurance in the 
early years when a young family 
needs protection most. 


Compare insurance costs among 
the mutual companies and _ so- 
called “direct writers.” They gen- 
erally give dividends of ten to 25 
percent from standard rates for 
fire, car insurance, etc. 

The more coverages you combine 
in one policy, the lower the cost. 
For 
property-insurance 


, 


example, a “homeowners’ 
policy costs 
less than separate purchases of 


fire, theft and liability insurance. 





Household operating costs: 
Weather stripping, storm 
dows, adequate caulking and in- 
sulating where possible, can save 
ten to 40 percent of your fuel bill, 
depending on how well insulated 
your house already is. Tightly fit- 
ted storm windows reduce heat loss 
through glass by almost 50 per- 
cent. Have your heater serviced 
and adjusted every year before the 
start of the heating season. Engi- 
neers say an incorrectly adjusted 
burner can lose ten to 15 percent 
more heat up the chimney than a 
properly operating one. If you 
have a warm-air furnace, make 
sure the filters are cleaned. Try 
not to use washing machines and 
dryers below full capacity, and 
where water bills are a factor 
‘control use of garden hose, laun- 
dry and dishwasher for maximum 
efficiency. 


win- 





a 
CREDIT 














Transportation expenses: Com- 
pact cars save on fuel, repairs and 
insurance (many companies give a 
ten percent rebate on insurance 
for compacts). If buying a used 
car, remember that since a car 


loses about 29 percent of its cur- 
rent value each year, a used car 
two years old is generally a rea- 
sonable buy. A $2,500 car after 
two years is worth about $1,250 
but still has years of service to of- 
fer before repair bills start get- 
ting big at the 40,000-50,000 mile 
mark. Conversely, if you buy a 
new car, it pays to hold on to it for 
more than two years. After that 
your annual depreciation becomes 
relatively reasonable. 


18 WAYS 
TO CUT YOUR FOOD BILLS 


Here is a check list of cost-cutters 
that can help you keep down food 
bills and still serve attractive, 
nourishing meals: 


1. Plan menus around advertised 
specials; avoid impulse buying. 
2. Serve fewer and larger courses 
to enable bulk buying and avoid 
leftovers. 


3. Buy standard whole-wheat, rve 
and white breads instead of rolls 
or special breads. 
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1. Serve homemade desserts in- 
stead of commercial baked goods. 


5. Buy standard grades (B and C) 
instead of fancy Grade A. (They 
can be the same nutritionally.) 


6. Serve home-cooked cereals more 
frequently. (The home-cooked are 
often more nourishing, too.) 


7. Buy foods loose when available, 
such as cottage cheese, sauer- 
kraut, produce and cheese off the 
loaf. 


8. Buy large sizes of canned and 
packaged foods instead of small. 


9. Cook vegetables in as little 
water as possible, but save any ex- 
cess liquid, as well as that from 
canned vegetables—for making 
soup. Much of the nutrition is in 
the liquid. Cook potatoes in the 
skin instead of pared, to preserve 
food value and avoid waste. 


10. Buy plain instead of homogen- 
ized milk if the price is lower. Use 
nonfat dry milk to supplement 
your purchases of fresh milk, and 
for cooking. 
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11. Buy brown or mixed-color eggs 
if cheaper in your locality instead 
of white eggs. Use large eggs dur- 
ing spring and early summer; 
switch to mediums and pullets in 
late summer. Mediums are a bet- 
ter buy than large when they are 
more than one-eighth cheaper. 


12. Buy medium-sized apples and 
other fruit instead of the large, 
specially selected, more expensive 
ones. 


13. Buy local fruits and vegetables 
in season; avoid transportation 
costs of out-of-season produce. 


14. Serve fish, poultry, cheese, 
eggs or baked-bean main dishes 
occasionally, especially in summer 
when meat is most expensive. 


15. Avoid heavy use of bacon, 
especially in summer when all 
pork products are expensive. But 
many nutritionists count bacon as 
fat not a protein food. 


16. In beef, look for the more eco- 
nomical cuts—chuck and round. 
These can be just as tender and 
flavorful when broiled or roasted 
as the costlier rib and loin cuts. 


17. Avoid paying extra for ready- 
prepared foods unless timesaving 
is vital. But buy canned juices or 
frozen concentrates instead of 
fresh, and canned tomatoes and 
peas except when fresh are in 
season. 

18. Serve these cheaper, but nutri- 
tious vegetables more often: car- 
rots, collards, green cabbage, kale 
and turnips. 

You can get an excellent free food- 











buying guide, with basic facts on 
nutrition and many money-saving 
recipes. Write to Office of Infor- 
mation, U.S. Agriculture Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D.C. for a 
copy of “Family Fare.” 


SHOPPING THE SALES 

Get down to clearances early. 
Selections are most complete at 
the beginning. While prices often 
are further reduced later in a 
clearance, the first reductions are 
the largest. But avoid the extreme 
styles which often are reduced 
most drastically in clearances but 
may look dated next season. 


Watch out for “‘bait’’ bargains. 
These are low-priced specials 


which some stores may offer only 
to try to sell you up to higher- 
priced goods. If a store makes it 
difficult for you to buy the special, 
that is a signal you have been 
“baited.” 


A “reduction” from a “list 
price’”’ is not necessarily a gen- 
uine sale. Many stores nowadays 
sell below list prices. In fact, 
sometimes exaggerated list-price 
tickets are printed on merchan- 
dise so that high-pressure retailers 
can offer what seems to be a bar- 
gain. The only way to make sure 
you are getting a reduced price is 
to comparison-shop the same 
goods at other stores. 





BORROW NOW—PAY LATER 


Our grandparents looked upon 
“being in debt” as a sign of per- 
sonal failure. Today, rare is the 
family that is not in debt at least 
to the extent of a home mort- 
gage, car financing or credit-card 
charges. Far from being consid- 
ered immoral, such credit arrange- 


ments have supplanted cash in a 
large segment of our nation’s’ 
spending and have contributed 
substantially to raising our stand- 
ard of living. 


Selling credit, in fact, has become a 
major business. And buying credit 
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requires the same consumer shop- 
ping skill as for any other impor- 
tant purchase. Before you borrow, 
consider this advice from the 
American Bankers Association: 
“You are probably heading for 
danger if you pay out over 15 per- 
cent of your income on installment 
purchases.” 


CASH? 

CHARGE? OR “‘ON TIME’’? 
credit, you first 
have to understand just how much 
it costs. 


To understand 


Obviously, the cheapest way of 
buying a $300 refrigerator is to 
hand over $300 in cash and have 
the product delivered to your home 
with a suitable guarantee that the 
seller will stand behind it in the 
event of any defects. 


The next cheapest way is to give 
a down payment of as much as pos- 
sible, and pay off the balance in a 
few monthly payments. A typical 
arrangement would be to pay $60 
down on the refrigerator and the 
$240 balance in six monthly in- 
stallments of $42 each. You end 
up paying $12 for the privilege of 
delaying payment; the refrigera- 
tor finally costs you $312. 


If you cannot make any down 
payment, the cheapest method is 
to borrow the money outright. If 
you are eligible for a loan from a 
credit union, you will obtain the 
$300 in cash, and pay it off over a 
12 month period. The total inter- 
est will come to $19.80 and the 
refrigerator will thus be yours at 
the end of a year for $319.80. 
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Or, you can borrow from a bank 
at five and one-half percent dis- 
count, to be repaid in 12 monthly 
installments of $25 each. With 
interest, a service fee and an insur- 
ance premium, the total cost will 
come to about $322. 


You can also use the store’s financ- 
ing plan through a loan company. 
This sounds simple, because the 
salesman usually fills out the 
forms right on the spot, and you 
do not have to go somewhere and 
take out a loan, explaining what it 
is for. Your 12 monthly install- 
ments will come to $28.57 each. 
You end up paying $42.84 for the 
use of the $300 which you did not 
pay in cash, and the refrigerator 
costs you $342.84. 


When you buy merchandise on 
time, you buy at your own risk, 
and in affixing your signature to 
the financing document, you agree: 
1) to pay all charges; 
2) not to sell the product or move 
away with it; 
that the creditor actually owns 
it until paid in full; 
to be responsible for loss or 
damage; 
that if you fail to make pay- 
ments as promised (even just 
the very last one), the creditor 
can take back the merchandise. 








Remember: you'll keep your costs 
down if you borrow the least you 
need, and pay back each month as 
much as you safely can undertake, 
not the lender’s minimum pay- 
ment. Not only the amount you 
borrow, but how long you keep it, 
determines how much you pay in 
finance charges. To know who 
lends for least, translate the ad- 
vertised rates (usually a monthly 
charge) to true yearly rate. 


“FREE’’ CREDIT 


One of getting a_ short 
period of credit at no cost at all is 
a 30-day charge account. At one 
time stores would let these run 
60, or even 90, days without com- 
plaint. Now, however, many tend 
to add a service charge of one or 
one and one-half percent a month 
if the bill is not paid promptly 
at the end of 30 days. ; 


way 


Charge accounts have another ad- 
vantage. They provide a record for 
personal use or tax purposes. 





Stores generally give their charge 
customers advance notice of sales 
and.clearances. 


However, be warned that stores 
offering charge accounts often 
charge more for the merchandise 
itself than those which either re- 
quire cash or a credit fee for 
deferred purchases. And, to check 
yourself, ask, “Would I make this 
purchase if I had to pay for it 
now, in cash?” 


Be wary of companies or adver- 
tisements that proclaim in bold- 
face type such things as: 


“NO DOWN PAYMENT” 
“36 MONTHS TO PAY” 
“NO CARRYING CHARGES” 


J. K. Lasser and Sylvia Porter 
cite in Managing Your Money, the 
case of an installment purchase 
“without carrying charges.” This 
was a diamond ring advertised at 
$95. The arrangement was $5 
down and 18 weekly payments of 








COMPARATIVE FEES CHARGED BY LOANS AND 


CREDIT FACILITIES 


Home mortgages 

Credit unions 

Bank personal loans 

F.H.A. home-improvement loans 

Bank charge, check credit plans 

Industrial banks 

Car finance charges (new cars) 
(used cars) 

Retail installment credit 

Revolving charge accounts 

Small loan companies 





Approximate 
Typical True 
Stated Rates Annual Rates 
514-6% yearly 514-614% 
2/, -1% monthly 8 -12 
$4 -$7 per $100 8 -14 
$5 per $100 10 
1 -14%4% 12 -18 
$6 -$12 per $100 12 -24 
$6 -$7.50 per $100 [12 -15 
$9 -$18 per $100 18 -36 
1 -2% monthly 12 -24 
1 -i34% monthly |12 -21 
1144-3144% monthly |18 -42 














$5 each. For cash, however, the 
ring could be bought for $85. So 
the $10 financing cost really came 
to a true interest rate of more than 
65 percent a year! 


BEWARE THE LOAN SHARK! 
Here are some DON’TS to observe 
if you want to avoid getting taken 
in by unscrupulous installment 
dealers and moneylenders: 
DON’T sign any papers before the 
figures are properly filled in and 
you have read the small print. 


DON’T sign a “receipt” for goods 
left on approval without reading 
to make sure it is not actually a 
sales contract. 


DON’T sign more than one note 
for a loan. 

DON’T take out a loan that re- 
quires you to buy expensive insur- 
ance along with it. 

DON’T leave the lender’s office 
without a copy of the papers 
signed or receipts for payments. 
DON’T let a lender date a loan 
prior to the time you actually re- 
ceive the money. 

DON’T be in doubt about the repu- 
tation or the methods of a pros- 
pective loan firm: check with your 
Better Business Bureau. 
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SIX STEPS 

TO GET OUT OF DEBT 

If you ever get heavily into debt, 
and especially if creditors are 
pressing you, here are six steps 
Sidney Margolius suggests to pull 
yourself out: 


1. Check your “hidden” assets. You 
may have cash value in your insur- 
ance which you can draw on, or at 
least borrow on at a lower rate 
than your present debts require. 


2. Work out a “crash budget” 
which temporarily reduces your 
spending as far as you safely can. 
Even families already trying to 
live economically often can find 
holes in their spending which can 
be plugged at least for a while. 

3. Set up a schedule of payments 
for credits based on your remain- 
ing income. 

4. Contact your creditors. Explain 
why you must delay payments and : 
how much you expect to pay each 
week or month. If possible send 
an initial payment with your letter 





of explanation. The secret of win- 
ning the cooperation of creditors is 
to get in touch with them before 
they get in touch with you. 

5. Get a low-cost “consolidation 
loan” to pay off higher-cost debts 
and stave off threatening credi- 
tors. Often credit unions give low- 
interest consolidation loans to 


members to repay higher-cost or 
overdue loans Commercial banks 
are the next best source of con- 
solidation loans but tend to prefer 
the more financially stable borrow- 
ers. Beware of professional debt 
consolidators. The consolidators 
offer to set up a budget and ar- 
range with your creditors for a 





HOW GOOD IS 
YOUR CREDIT RATING? 


Here are the kinds of questions a loan company asks—either directly 
or through investigation of retailers you deal with—when you apply 
for a personal loan: 
1. Will your income, from job and other sources, continue at a steady 
level during the period in which you are repaying the loan? 
2. Will you be able to handle all regular expenses, other than the loan 
payment, during this period? 
. Will you be able to meet the loan payments completely and on time? 
. If you have any installment purchases, did you make a substaniial 
down payment on them, rather than cover the whole cost by install- 
ment payments? 
. Are your monthly mortgage payments (or rent) a quarter of your 
income or less? 
. Does your spouse agree that the loan is necessary, and that it will 
fit into the budget? 
. Do you have an organized household budget. on paper, and cur- 
rently up to date? 
. Does your figuring for the future include the possibility of repairs 
to the house, or emergency hospitalization or other contingencies? 
9. Are your bills paid up or to be paid up within ten days? 
10. If the family income was suddenly cut off, could you get by on 
reserve funds (or help from relatives) for six months? 
The number of questions to which you can answer “yes” determines 
how good your “credit rating” may be. In any case, you would have 
to meet most of these obligations in order to be eligible for the loan. 
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stretch-out of payments. But they 
charge a substantial fee. 

6. If you need it to carry out this 
program, get professional help. 
One source is your credit union. 
Family-service agencies also give 
counseling in budgeting and can 
refer you to legal-aid and welfare 
sources if you need these kinds of 
assistance. The retail credit bu- 


MONEY AND HOUSING 


EK 


z 

















The biggest single expense of the 
average family is buying a home. 
A young family does well to rent 
for a while before coming to a 
decision about the kind of a house 
it wants. When the choice is made, 
here are the main points to be 
considered on financing: 


How much to pay? Count on 
being able to pay ten to 20 percent 
of the cost of the house outright, 
and still have money left over for 
furnishings. Do not buy a house 
whose mortgage will come to more 
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reau in your city can help you 
get up a schedule of reduced 
payments to creditors. The legal 
aid committee of your county or 
city bar association, your local 
Better Business Bureau and city 
or county district attorney may be 
able to intercede if there is evi- 
dence of misrepresentation in the 
transaction that led to your debt. 


than 20 percent of your gross 
monthly income. 


What kind of mortgage? FE cep 
in mind that the length of time 
you take to pay off your mortgege 
makes a difference in the total in- 
terest charges. Note the difference 
in total interest paid, for each 
$1,000, at five percent, for four 
different length mortgages: 


Total 
interest 
charges 


$272.79 
423.43 
583.89 
753.77 


No. Yrs. 
payment 


Monthly 
payment 


10 $10.61 
15 7.91 
20 6.60 
25 5.85 





Prepayment privilege. Oddly 
enough, not all mortgages give you 
the privilege of paying more than 
the normal monthly payment, if 
you have extra funds on hand at 
any time. When selecting a mort- 
gage, make sure that it permits 
prepayment. 


Package mortgage. Thissimply 
means that the mortgage on the 





also includes fixed items 


the 
would otherwise have to pay cash 


house 


within house, for which you 
or arrange other financing (major 
appliances, carpeting, built-in fur- 


niture). 

Open-end mortgage. This is a 
good feature to ask for. It 
regular mortgage, but one which 


is a 


gives the homeowner the privilege 
of requesting that additional mon- 
ey be added to cover remodeling, 
basic appliances and other im- 
provements. The stipulation usual- 
ly is that the additional loan can- 
not exceed the original amount. 
Thus, if a $15,000 mortgage has 
been reduced, by monthly pay- 
ments over several years, to $10,- 
000, an open-end mortgage would 
permit an improvement loan of 


about $5,000. 


BUY OR RENT? 

A frequent question among young 
families is: should we buy or rent? 
Here are comparative advantages 
cited by authorities 
which can help you decide in your 


real-estate 


own case: 
Advantages of renting: 

No risk of capital, especially in a 
time of inflated housing prices, 
such as in recent years. 

You hive more flexibility if you 
must move or if your family in- 
creases or your income changes. 
If you may not remain in the same 
area at least several years, rent- 
ing avoids the high initial costs of 
buying, such as lawyer’s fee, clos- 
ing costs, etc. 


Advantages of owning: 

You are protected against rent in- 
creases despite any possible fur- 
ther inflation. 


You have a chance to invest “sweet 
equity”—your own labor—by 
maintaining and improving the 
property, and thus increase the 
value. 


Some of your monthly payment 
does build up equity, that is, the 
difference between the value of the 
house and the amount of remain- 
ing equity 
builds up only very slowly the first 


mortgage. However, 


several years of home ownership. 


You have a definite tax advantage, 
since mortgage interest and prop- 
erty taxes are deductible on in- 
come-tax returns. 


In general, authorities sum up: 
you can probably have a better 
home for the same money owning ' 
than renting, but will have to de- 
vote more time to maintenance 
and do not have as much freedom 


of movement. 


: 
1 fy 
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TIPS ON CHOOSING A HOUSE 
If you consider only dollar value, 
generally you'll find lower prices 
for the same size and quality 
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house in large mass-built de- 
velopment houses than small ones. 


An experiment recently completed 
by the U.S. Agricultural Research 
Service found that not all modern 
housing ideas are truly practical 
under all circumstances. The Gov- 
ernment specialists report that 
families found floor-to-ceiling win- 
dows left too little wall space in 
a small house. They made it hard 
to protect interiors from sunlight, 
with resultant fading of furnish- 
ings, heat and glare. Such win- 
dows require a sizable roof over- 
head, shade trees or an awning. 


A family living in a house that 
featured “open planning,” with 
only partial or no walls separating 
living areas, found the arrange- 


ment did provide spaciousness but “ 


not enough privacy. Families par- 
ticipating in the experiment 
agreed that separate dining and 
living areas still are preferable. 


Families also reported that bed- 
room closets in small houses tend 
to be inadequate. Those in the 
experiment had four and three- 
quarters feet of rod space. The 
Government housing specialists 
recommend seven and one-half feet 
of rod space in each bedroom. 

A. M. Watkins, building engineer 
and author of All About Houses, 
suggests five tests of a good plan: 


1. Is the family entrance (usually 
through the kitchen) properly lo- 
cated to be near the garage and 
driveway? 


2. Is the kitchen centrally located 
so a mother can observe the chil- 
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dren playing and also be near the 
front door? 


3. Is the front entrance well 
planned, with a foyer and coat 
closet? 


4. Is there good traffic circulation 
so that you can go from one 
room to another without walking 
through a third? The living room 
especially should be free of cross- 
traffic. 


5. Is it easy to reach outside play 
area, drying area and patio from 
the house? 


TRYING TO MAINTAIN 
RECORDS—AND 

KEEP THEM STRAIGHT 

Ask almost any banker how well 
people keep records and he will 
groan audibly. You may be one of 
the people he is groaning about. 
If you do not know the answers to 
most of the following questions, 
you need to reorganize your per- 
sonal accounting system: 

Where are your insurance poli- 
cies? 

Do you have an updated will, and 
where is it kept? 

Where are the family birth certi- 
ficates? 





Do you know where to put your 
finger on mortgage papers? 

Can you explain what kind of 
household insurance coverage you 
have—theft, liability, fire, ete.— 
and where the policies are? 

Have you made a household in- 
ventory, in case of fire? 


Are your other legal or investment 
documents in a safe place? 

Your bank or insurance company 
can supply you with a handy check 
list and record sheet on which you 
can itemize valuable papers and 
where they are. The list will in- 
clude such things as: 

Military service discharges 
Citizenship papers 

Household or business inventories 
Birth certificates 


Social Security cards 
Contracts 

Leases 

Important canceled checks 
Warranties and guarantees for 
products 

Family records 

Marriage certificates 

U.S. war bonds 

sills of sale 

Income tax records 
Deposit books 


A safe deposit box will cost you 
less than $1 a month to rent at 
your bank. In this you should 
keep all valuable documents. One 
way of determining a document’s 
value is to ask yourself: “Would 
it be practically irreplaceable if 
the house burned down?” 


THOSE PRECIOUS CHILDREN 


You think your children are pre- 
? Of course they are, and in 


cious? 
more ways than one. In terms of 


dollars they are a steadily mount- 
ine “investment that 
can catch you by surprise. Many 
families with rising income are 
puzzled to find that they still fight 
to make ends meet. A cause of the 
problem can be the accelerating 
cost of bringing up children. 


program” 


The cost of having a baby, accord- 


ing to the Health Information 
Foundation, had risen 41 percent 
between 1952-58, and is still soar- 
ing. The average cost for 1958 
was $272. By the time the child 
has gone through high school, it is 
broadly estimated, he will have 
cost you at least $18,000, and if 
college is added, the figure may 
reach $25,000. 
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Here is how major bills rise for young children year by year: 
FOOD 
$190 
$204 
$232 


CLOTHING MEDICAL 

$36 $75 

$68 $55 

$75 $95 
$310 $125 $55 

13 $400 $150 $55 


OTHER* 
$89 
$98 
$105 
$135 
$165 


TOTAL 
$390 
$425 
$507 
$625 
$770 


*Toys, recreation, personal care, etc. 


These figures are low, and do not 
reflect any housing or educational 
allowance. Nor do they reflect 
any of the dozens of “extras” a 
family is likely to face. To add an- 
other bedroom to even a modest 
frame house will cost between 


$2,000 and $3,000. The average 
might come to $50 a month, on in- 
stallments, for five years. Dental 
care is another factor. Chances are 
about one out of four that a child 
will need teeth straightening. The 
bill: monthly payments up to $25 


for a period of two years or more. 


The Money Management Institute 
of America reports that children 


are conscious of money when very 
young. They face many of the 
problems later encountered in 
adulthood: they always want more 
than their money can buy; they 
can be generous or selfish; they 
can mistake money as a goal in it- 
self. Much of their later happi- 
ness will depend on what you teach 
them about money. 


Allowances should start as soon 
as children are able to tell a penny 
from a nickel and dime. Many a 
three-year-old will be off to a bet- 
ter financial start when given a 
few pennies regularly. Regularity 
in giving out an allowance prompts 





regularity of spending habits. An 
allowance must neither be given 
as a reward nor withheld as a pen- 
alty. Use some other method when- 
ever disciplinary measures are 


SAVINGS 


There are many forms of saving 
other than establishing a savings 
account in a bank. Some are de- 
pendable, others are risky. You 
should study various plans and 
know the best one for your family. 
Seldom will a family find a single 
plan to fill all its needs. Many 
are saving (with insurance, for 
example) without really being 
aware of it. The following are the 
most common methods of investing 
present income for the future: 

1. BANK accounts These are the 
simplest and safest methods. The 
exact amount of interest is known, 
and there is no chance of loss. 


needed, rather than risk the pos- 
sibility that the child will come 
to associate money with “right and 
wrong,” or “good and bad,” or 
“weakness and power.” 


2. GOVERNMENT SAVINGS BONDS 
These can be purchased directly 
from a bank or through company 
payroll deduction plans. They of- 
fer a stated, built-in interest. Too, 
the tax on the increase in their 
value can be postponed. 


3. LIFE INSURANCE Except for 
term insurance (the cheapest, 
which offers family protection, but 
no savings build-up), life insur- 
ance serves two basic purposes: 
present protection and future in- 
come. It not only provides for a 
man’s family in the event of his 
death, but can be built up into a 
sizable amount for educating the 
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children, helping to pay off the 
mortgage or providing retirement 
funds at a specified age. 


4. MORTGAGES Many people who 
invest in homes overlook the fact 
that every mortgage payment rep- 
resents substantial savings. If 
you have purchased a home in an 
area where real estate values are 
on the upswing, you may realize a 
substantial profit should you de- 
cide to sell the house. 


5S. INVESTMENTS If you know little 
about mutual funds, stocks and 
bonds or real estate, consult a 
banker or an investment broker. 
First, consider your aims. Do you 
want regular income? Long-range 
growth? The excitement (some- 
times very expensive) of specu- 
lating? Then decide on how much 
income—either a lump sum or 
regular contributions—you can 
put towards an investment pro- 
gram. Above all, beware of “boil- 
er rooms’—high-pressure phone 
calls, for example, urging you to 
“get in on the ground floor.” In 
case of doubt, check with the near- 
est office of the S.E.C. (Securities 
and Exchange Commission). 


6. INVESTING IN A BUSINESS You 
can establish this form of invest- 
ment either by starting your own 
business, by forming a partner- 
ship with other people or buying 
into a small business already un- 
derway. The wisdom of this kind 
of investment depends on many 
factors, including your own abili- 
ties as a business man and the 
amount of study you have put into 
the project. 
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THE MECHANICS OF 
SUCCESSFUL SAVINGS 


You’re likely to carry out a sav- 
ings program more successfully 
and win family cooperation for 
saving, if you set up separate ac- 
counts for specific purposes. Bank- 
ers say people are more apt to save 
for a specific goal. 


You’ll save more by getting an 
early start and saving small 
amounts, rather than starting late 
and trying to save big. One family 
saves $10 a month for ten years at 
an average yield of four percent. 
It accumulates $1,475. Another 
saves $20 a month for five years. 
It has deposited as much as the 
first family but winds up with 
only $1,329. 


Make your money work full-time. 
Many families let their money lie 
semi-idle in accounts that earn 
little or no interest. Often they do 
this for the sake of having others 
discipline their savings, just as 
they use installment plans as a 
substitute for budgeting. For ex- 
ample, many people save in 
Christmas accounts, which pay no 
interest, when they could make 





deposits at another window of the 
same bank and collect interest. 


Families also often use the wrong 
type of savings for their pur- 
poses. For example, some buy 
Government “E” bonds for short- 
term savings. But E bonds earn 
little interest the first six months. 
Not until the second year do they 
earn three percent. These bonds, 
however, are suitable for long- 
term purposes, such as retirement 
or unemployment, since the tax 
can be postponed on their increase 
in value. 

Other families sign up for con- 
tractual purchases of mutual-fund 
shares, which impose a financial 
loss in case of early withdrawal, 
when voluntary purchases would 
serve the same purpose without 
the potential penalty. 


Here are comparisons of typical 
1961 yields of various types of 
savings and investments: 


Fixed value savings 


Credit Unions .. 
Insured Savings & 
Loan Associations 
Mutual Savings Banks 
Commercial Banks .....3 


37%,-4%2% 


334-4, 
33%, 


U. S. Savings Bonds ...334 
Insurance Policies 3 
F.H.A.-Insured 


Mortgages . 54 


More-speculative 
investments* 

Mutual Funds ........... 3-5% 
Common Stocks ...... 3-7 
Real Estate . cee 3 t 
Second Mortgages 7-10 


*Not including potential capital gains or 
losses, but only dividend income 


WHERE DO YOU STAND? 
gureau of Internal Revenue 
figures show who pays the 
nation’s taxes, according to in- 
come groups. By 1970, the aver- 
age U.S. family’s income will be 
$7,500 a year. 


Families Income 
in each absorbed 
(1959 dollars) bracket by taxes 
Under $3,000 23% 3-5% 
$3,000-$4,999 22 6-8 
$5,000-$5,959 43 12-20 
$10,000-$14,999 9 20-35 
$15,000 and over 3 25 


Total money 
income 





SOME SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


BOOKS TO CONSULT 


Managing Your Money, by J. K. Lasser and Sylvia F. Porter (Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, $4.50). A comprehensive volume covering every- 
thing from “accident insurance” to “worries about money.” 

The Family in a Money World, Frances Lomas Feldman (Family Service 
Association of America, $2.50). A handy, paper-bound book of 188 
pages, with particular emphasis on family needs. 

Freedom from Money Worries, Price A. and Martha Patton (Fawcett, 
paper-bound, 50 cents). A guide on managing money. 

Money in Your Pocket, Price A. and Martha Patton (David MacKay 
Co., Inc., $3.50). A management guide particularly prepared for young 
adults. 

Your Guide to Financial Security, Sidney Margolius (New American 
Library, paper-bound, 35 cents). 


Managing Personal Finances, David F. Jordan and Edward F. Willett 
(Prentice-Hall, $5.95). 


Personal Finance, Elvin F. Donaldson (Ronald Press, $7.50). 


BOOKLETS 


How to Stretch Your Money, Sidney Margolius, 25 cents, Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

The Many Faces of Money, Edith G. Neisser, 25 cents, Human Relations 
Aids, 104 East 25th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

Fact You Should Know About Budgeting, Association of Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus (ask your local Better Business Bureau). 

Money Management Institute, Household Finance Corporation, Pru- 
dential P} .za, Chicago 1, Illinois. Write for description of the Institute’s 
12 practical booklets (15 cents each), several of which have been quoted 
in this report on Money Management. 

Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Write for a list of the Institute’s booklets on money and budgets. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Write for a list 
of booklets and bulletins on family finances and money management. 
Credit Union National Association, 1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison 1, 


Wisconsin. Booklets on loans, buying on time, budgeting and other per- 
sonal money matters. 
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into the clangor of Times Square, a 
doctor 80 miles away pronounced 
Oscar Hammerstein IT dead of in- 
testinal cancer. 

When the stagehand heard the 
news, he began to cry. His reaction 
was typical in show-business circles 
across America and indeed through- 
out the world. Directors, producers, 
stars, supporting players, even cho- 
rus girls who had never met Ham- 
merstein were inconsolable. 

“My grief was indescribable—it 
was as bad as losing a loved one in 
my own family,” says TV star Ed 
Sullivan. “It was like being hit in 
the stomach with a baseball bat,” 
recalls actor Eli Wallach. “For days, 
I asked myself the question that 
couldn’t be answered—why HIM?” 
says singer Polly Bergen. 

Show people are noted for say- 
ing things they don’t mean. What 
they seem to reflect as sorrow is 
often make-believe. But in the case 
of Oscar Hammerstein II there is 
no doubt that the hurt in the hearts 
of others was deep and lasting. 

For not only was he the most 
popular lyricist in the history of 
American musical theater, contrib- 
uting words of haunting beauty and 
deep wisdom to nearly 1,000 songs 
in 46 shows, including such endur- 
ing works as Rose Marie, The Desert 
Song, Show Boat, Oklahoma, South 
Pacific and The King and I; he was 
one of the most beloved persons in 
the popular arts, respected and 
trusted by those he worked with 
(backstage he was known as a “heal- 
ing guy”) and in turn respecting 
and dignifying other human beings, 
famous or unknown. 
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In his 41-year career, he knew 
failure as well as success, but he ac- 
cepted everything that befell him 
with the same serenity, the same 
integrity of character. He refused 
to carp or criticize or to ask more of 
life than he was willing to give to it. 

He was an optimist, a romantic 
who believed implicitly in love’s last- 
ing magic and in exalting that 
magic through his deceptively sim- 
ple lyrics. Frequently he admitted, 
“JT just can’t write anything without 
hope in it.” He refused to eliminate 
sentiment from his shows, in an era 
when sentiment was often derided: 
he felt it was as much a part of our 
lives as misery and sordidness, and 
he could not write a script that did 
not reflect that belief. 

He insisted on putting pleas for 
racial understanding into his shows 
despite the advice of others to the 
effect that such “controversial” 
themes had no place in popular 
musicals. He worked openly and 
vigorously for the political and in- 
ternational causes he believed in, no 
matter how many people criticized 
him for it. 

When death came, Oscar Ham- 
merstein awaited it with the inne: 
serenity and spiritual contentment 
of a man who had lived simply yet 
fully and meaningfully. 


H' HAD KNOWN for several weeks 
before that August night that 
he was going to die. A year earlier, 
he had had an operation for an in- 
testinal malignancy, but was told 
the cancer had been completely ex- 
cised. For the next six months he 
functioned as usual, ate well and 
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“| just can’t write anything 
without hope in it’’ 


slept well. He was a big man, over 
six feet tall and a 200-pounder, so 
when he noticed a slight loss of 
weight, it didn’t concern him. But 
then during June and the early part 
of July, his weight began to drop 
sharply. He became suspicious and 
went to his doctor. 

“T think I’m going to die,” he 
said bluntly. “You’ve got to tell me 
the truth. I have some things to do 
before I go.” The doctor confirmed 
that the cancer was terminal. 

Hammerstein could have extend- 
ed his life by undergoing « second 
operation or by accepting massive 
X-ray treatments, but he refused. 
“It would only mean I would live 
on for a while in great pain,” he told 
his partner and friend, Richard 
Rodgers. “I would be unable to do 
anything worthwhile. It would be 
too disagreeable for me. It would be 
bad for my family. I don’t want in 
I just want to die quietly.” 

His tone was dispassionate. As 
Rodgers remarked later, he might 
just as well have been saying he 
was going to catch the 6:14 train 
home that night. 

Hammerstein himself chose the 
time and the setting for his death. 
He wanted to die in familiar sur- 
roundings, not a hospital. He pre- 
ferred the quiet of his farmhouse in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, to his 
town house in New York. On the 
farm, he could look out across the 
green meadows he loved so much, 
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and watch his cows, which often 
were the first to hear his lyrics, graze 
peacefully in the pasture. Here he 
attended to the “things” he had to 
do; saying good-by to his loved ones 
and preparing them for a future 
that would not include him. 

He took each member of his fam- 
ily individually into a study lined 
with memenios of a rich career, 
including two Pulitzer Prize plaques, 
Hollywood “Oscars,” Drama Critics 
Circle awards and countless cita- 
tions from professional and humani- 
tarian organizations. To his wife 
and inseparable companion for 31 
years, Dorothy Blanchard Hammer- 
stein ; their son, Jimmy; his children, 
Willie and Alice, from his first mar- 
riage; and his stepchildren, Hank 
Jacobson and Susan Fonda, he ex- 
plained calmly that his time had 
run out. 

“I’m 65 and I’ve had a very full 
life,” he said. “I’m grateful for the 
good fortune I’ve had, for the work 
I’ve been able to do, for my family 
and many friends. I have absolute- 
ly no regrets and no complaints.” 

“He didn’t tell us, “Don’t cry, 
don’t feel bad,’ because that would 
have been .oo trite and too unreal- 
istic for him to say,” recalls Hank, 
an advertising executive. “But he 
gave us the comfort we needed by 
his very calm and his total lack of 
fear. All his life he had been that 
way—a man who sensed the differ- 
ent things people needed from him 
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and who gave them what they 
wanted without stinting. He was a 
man with an unselfish love for peo- 
ple. Most people want something 
from you in return for their love. 
He never did.” 

Hammerstein discussed with each 
his personal hopes for the years 
ahead. With Willie, a Hollywood 
producer, with Hank, with Jimmy, 
a Broadway producer, and with 
Susan, he explored their futures and 
ways they might best utilize their 
talents. To his wife, Dorothy, he 
gave specific advice on how she 
should spend the next year. He 
urged her to go to her native Aus- 
tralia for the fall and winter both to 
provide herself with a change of 
scene, and to enjoy the Down Under 
sunshine at a time when New York 
and Pennsylvania would be laced 
with snow and frost. 

He advised Dorothy to face up to 
the inevitability of a memorial serv- 
ice, although he knew it would be 
painful for her. “Part of Oscar’s 
philosophy was that there are some 
things one must do, difficulties one 
must confront and overcome, rather 
than run away from them,” Dor- 
othy Hammerstein points out. 

It was for this reason Hammer- 
stein became active in controversial 
or utopian organizations such as the 
Fund for the Republic, the Com- 
mittee for an Effective Congress, 
the World Federalist movement and 
the Welcome House that shelters 
and houses orphans of mixed par- 
entage. This deep concern for hu- 
manity inspired him, at the height 
of Hitler’s anti-Semitic persecutions, 
to attend services at New York’s 
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Temple Emanu-El, publicly iden- 
tifying himself with Judaism, al- 
though he had been raised a Prot- 
estant and had no obligation to be 
aligned with a troubled minority. 

Four days before the end, Ham- 
merstein had Dick Rodgers down 
to the farm to give him his last 
thoughts on the planned remake of 
their film State Fair. They spent a 
few hours discussing how the film 
should be handled. Rodgers went to 
the farm heartsore and was over- 
whelmed by his partner’s aura of 
peace and serenity. 

After Rodgers left, Hammerstein 
sent letters to several old friends and 
business associates, giving his views 
on projects they had discussed and 
ending with only the briefest kind of 
good-by: “I’m grateful for the warm 
friendship you’ve shown me for so 
many years.” 

Then, sensing his strength fading, 
he retired to his bedroom, lapsed 
into unconsciousness brought on by 
sedation, and calmly and with dig- 
nity, released himself from life. 


Fo MARY MARTIN, Star of so many 
Rodgers and Hammerstein pro- 
ductions, there was a postdated fare- 
well. The death of the man she 
revered as a “giant of gentleness and 
goodness” came as such a personal 
tragedy she felt she could not ap- 
pear in the next day’s matinee of 
her current Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein hit, The Sound of Music. 
“My first song begins: ‘My day in 
the hills has come to an end, I know; 
a star has come out to tell me it’s 
time to go,” Miss Martin recalled 
recently. “I felt I simply could not 
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“Most people want something in return 
for their love. He never did’’ 


go out and sing those words—words 
he had written. Then, like telepathy, 
came a phone call from Dorothy 
Hammerstein. She told me how 
Oscar had spent his last days re- 
assuring his family and reminding 
them they had a responsibility to 
themselves to do their jobs pride- 
fully after he had gone. 

“I knew then that Dorothy’s call 
was Oscar’s last message for me, and 
I did what he wanted me to do; I 
went on as usual. Now I get a very 
warm feeling singing those opening 
lines at each show. 

“Oscar taught me so many 
things,” Mary Martin said. “He 
taught me kindness and considera- 
tion. When I first met him, I was 
a kid from Texas trying to find 
my way in show business. I went to 
him to audition for a chorus singing 
job in a company he was putting to- 
gether for a series in St. Louis. I was 
very jittery and I tried to mask it 
with the surface attitude of brash- 
ness. I sang a number for him in a 
cocky, high-pitched tone and then I 
said, “That was the Indian Love 
Call, I guess you never heard of it.’ 
He said, ‘Yes I have, I wrote it.’ I 
nearly went through the floor. Then 
he smiled and said, ‘Come on now, 
sing in your natural voice, I’m sure 
you’ve got a good one.’ 

“This big man worked very bend 
with me and although he decided 
I wasn’t good enough then even for 
the chorus in St. Louis, he kept 
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helping me until I got other parts. 
“He taught me tolerance, too. 
Once I met Oscar and Dorothy com- 
ing from a wedding where Oscar 
had given away the bride. He men- 
tioned casually it was an interracial 
marriage. I was shocked. I told him 
that in Texas we regarded this as a 
terrible thing. Patiently, he ex- 
plained to me why it wasn’t terrible 
and why intelligent people should 
not put up with discrimination. He 
said, ‘It’s not your fault you think 
the way you do, Mary; you’ve been 
carefully taught the wrong things.’ 
“Oscar often said that one day he 
was going to write a show for me; 
and some time later, when he and 
Richard called me for South Pacific, 
and I heard them play songs like 
You’ve Got To Be Carefully Taught, 
I kaew this was the show he meant.” 
Anyone who ever worked with 
Oscar Hammerstein found his re- 
spect for other human beings all- 
embracing. “Auditions for Broad- 
way shows can be the most nerve- 
racking thing for newcomers, but at 
Rodgers and Hammerstein audi- 
tions, even the most untalented 
person was always treated with 
dignity,” says Eddie Blum, casting 
director for the R & H company. 
In 1955, when Rodgers and 
Hammerstein were preparing Pipe 
Dream for Broadway, Rodgers un- 
derwent major surgery on his jaw. 
It affected him deeply and for weeks 
he tended to stay in the background 
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at rehearsals. One rehearsal day, 
when Hammerstein was up front 
talking to the company, he turned 
to his partner and asked casually, 
“Want to take over now?” Then he 
moved toward a back seat, making 
it almost mandatory for Rodgers to 
step up and take control. It was this 
kind of rocklike support that was so 
characteristic of Hammerstein. And 
Rodgers was never to forget his 
partner’s quiet expression of confi- 
dence during a crisis period. 

Mike Wallace, in a TV interview, 
once asked Hammerstein if he had 
any religious affiliation. Hammer- 
stein replied by telling the story of 
a cop who bawled him out for jay- 
walking one day, then struck up a 
conversation, and asked that very 
question. 

“T told the policeman I didn’t be- 
long to any church,” Hammerstein 
said, “but he patted me on the back 
and said he and his family listened 
to a record album of Carousel every 
night and he knew that I was re- 
ligious. He had discovered from the 
words of my songs that I had faith, 
faith in mankind, faith that there 
was something more powerful than 
mankind behind it all, and faith 
that in the long run, good triumphs 
over evil. If that’s religion, I’m 
religious.” 

For this attitude, and for lyrics 
like “When you walk through a 
storm, keep your head up high, and 
don’t be afraid of the dark .. .”, 
Hammerstein was often called a 
“Pollyanna.” Cynics made much of 
the fact that he couldn’t hear a song 
like March of the Siamese Children 
without being deeply touched and 
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sometimes he would even cry 
—for joy—when listening to the 
gaiety of his The Surrey with the 
Fringe on Top. 

However, Hammerstein felt he 
actually evidenced a tough-minded, 
realistic view of life. He didn’t find 
“the whole world and all of life 
good,” but he did find much of it 
good. He recognized the existence of 
“the seamy, the frenetic, the tragic,” 
but said he felt the urge to “keep 
saying there are beautiful meadows 
bathed in sunshine. Somebody has to 
say that, because it is just as true.” 

He told columnist Inez Robb, 
when a whole series of sordid dramas 
became successful on Broadway that 
he felt there is no more validity to 
the theory held by certain play- 
wrights that “life is one great big 
snake pit than that it is one huge, 
sunlit meadow. The truth is some- 
where in between.” 

When it came to his work, Ham- 
merstein was unbending. Not only 
did he demand perfection from oth- 
ers in the performance of it, he 
demanded perfection of himself in 
its creation. He sometimes worked 
from three to five weeks on a single 
lyric. And he watched over it and 
protected it after it was finished. 

There could be no tampering with 
the Rodgers and Hammerstein qual- 
ity or motif. When a South African 
production of South Pacific was be- 
ing negotiated, all seemed to be go- 
ing well—a contract had even been 
prepared—until the South African 
representative asked for one little 
concession: he wanted to be able to 
make changes “if necessary.” What 
changes, Hammerstein wanted to 
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He went all-out to win in everything— 
shows, sports, bridge, even Monopoly 


know? The South African producer 
was frustratingly unspecific. Ham- 
merstein suspected he wanted to al- 
ter the lyrics of You’ve Got To Be 
Carefully Taught because its theme, 
the ugliness and stupidity of racial 
intolerance, would be out of char- 
acter in a country whose national 
policy is segregation of the races. As 
a result Rodgers and Hammerstein 
did not permit South Pacific to be 
produced in South Afr’ca. 

On the other hand, when bari- 
tone Paul Robeson once decided to 
change a line in his rendition of OF 
Man River to make the song “more 
socially significant,” he got curt 
orders from Hammerstein to leave 
the line alone. “If Robeson is singing 
my song, he’ll have to sing it the way 
I wrote it,” Hammerstein declared. 
“If he wants to deliver a Robeson 
message, let him write his own song.” 

A gentle giant in dealing with 
people, he was an obdurate giant in 
matters of principle. Once when a 
TV program was preparing a spe- 
cial salute to Richard Rodgers, Mary 
Martin, who was to be the featured 
singer, asked permission to do a pro- 
duction sequence built around the 
R & H song, I’m in Love With a 
Wonderful Guy. ASCAP, the song- 
writers’ protective society, would not 
permit a production performance of 
this show tune on television unless 
a substantial fee was paid to the so- 
ciety, and this fee was too high for 
the program’s budget. ASCAP was 
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willing to waive the rule if Ham- 
merstein (along with Rodgers, of 
course) gave special permission. 

But Hammerstein refused. He re- 
garded ASCAP rules as being invio- 
late and he did not want them 
waived even in this special case, for 
it might lead to a watering-down of 
its standards. He himself was a long- 
time official of ASCAP. The revenue 
the society brought him meant little 
to a man in his financial bracket, but 
he fought ASCAP’s fight because he 
felt that less affluent songwriters 
needed a strong organization to pre- 
vent their work from being pirated. 

Hammerstein was also a very 
competitive man. Because he took 
failure with grace and without 
whining, and because no financial 
inducements could make him 
change his natural style or encour- 
age him to say things he didn’t real- 
ly believe, people thought him un- 
concerned about material success. 
But they were wrong. 

“He wanted very much to come 
out on top in everything he did,” 
Dorothy Hammerstein points out. 
“He wanted every song, every show, 
to be a smash. When he played ten- 
nis, he went all-out to win. He was 
the same way with his other hobbies 
and sports—chess, bridge, Ping- 
pong, even Monopoly when he used 
to play it with the children.” 

In assessing the elements of the 
Hammerstein character, one might 
conclude that the chromosomes that 
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produced gentleness came from his 
mother’s side and those that fused 
into toughness came from the fa- 
ther’s. Oscar’s mother, Alice Nimmo 
Hammerstein, a Scotch Protestant, 
was a warm and kindly woman. 

When he was born in 1895, in 
upper Manhattan, she was in deli- 
cate health, so Oscar spent much of 
his time with her father, James 
Nimmo, a retired insurance man. 
Nimmo was an affectionate person 
who liked people. He and his grand- 
son would spend long hours each day 
in nearby Mount Morris Park, ex- 
ploring the foliage, playing games, 
sketching and hobnobbing with 
policemen, street-cleaners, delivery 
men and itinerants. When Oscar 


started school, he would get up at 
six in the morning so that he and his 
grandfather could continue their 
daily junkets to the park. 


Young Oscar’s father, William, 
managed the Victoria Theater 
(which his father, flamboyant im- 
presario Oscar Hammerstein I had 
built into the Taj Mahal of vaude- 
ville) and his uncle Arthur was an 
important producer of musical 
shows. They were both busy and pre- 
occupied with their work, and they 
tried to keep young Oscar outside 
the theatrical rim. But when he was 
four, he coaxed them into taking 
him to the Victoria for a matinee ; he 
found the theater a place of magic 
and wonder. He was so excited when 
he got home his mother had to put 
him to bed. 

At 15, Hammerstein was. tall, 
gangling and painfully shy. He en- 
tered Columbia University two years 
later, and in 1915 began to study 
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law. His father and uncle still felt 
very strongly that show business was 
unsuited to him, both artistically 
and temperamentally. But they 
could not keep him from becoming 
active in a Columbia theatrical 
group Called the Players Club. Here, 
alongside such fellow scholars and 
talents as Lorenz Hart, Howard 
Dietz, Morrie Ryskind and Bennett 
Cerf, Hammerstein found an outlet 
for his dammed-up ambition. 

By his senior year, Hammerstein 
was contributing half the book of 
this annual show, was coauthor of 
the songs, and even performed as a 
comedian. It was at one of these 
shows that he met Dick Rodgers, 
then a youngster of about 13 who 
was brought backstage by his broth- 
er, Oscar’s schoolmate. Later, Ham- 
merstein was to recall wryly that 
Rodgers was still in short pants when 
they met. But Rodgers consist- 
ently refused to admit chat and it 
remained the one unresolved -dis- 
agreement between the two. 

Hammerstein’s father died when 
Oscar was an undergraduate, leav- 
ing only a small income. While he 
was in law school Hammerstein took 
a job as summons server with a law 
firm for $5 a week, but he hated it so 
much he quit the job and braced 
his uncle for another job. Arthur 
Hammerstein was unenthusiastic, 
but realizing the boy had no parents 
and had to live, found him a spot 
as assistant stage manager of one of 
his productions. 

In time, young Oscar was given a 
chance to write a book for his uncle, 
then was thrown in with the well- 
known librettist, Otto Harbach. 
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He did not want to be mourned but 
he did want to be remembered 


Harbach quickly recognized the 
boy’s skills as well as his personal 
qualities. Though Hammerstein 
then—and even later on—was re- 
garded as a basically serious person, 
Harbach noted his capacity to enjoy 
simple pleasures, and his apprecia- 
tion for humor that avoided the “in- 
sult” motif popular at the time. 

Hammerstein and Harbach col- 
laborated on several great successes, 
Rose Marie, The Desert Song and 
Sunny. Oscar swept on to other suc- 
cesses. And in 1927 came his great 
bonanza, Show Boat, for which he 
adapted the Edna Ferber novel, and 
wrote the lyrics to Jerome Kern’s 
music. By this time Hammerstein 
was earning over $100,000 a year. 

Then, unaccountably, he hit a 
slump. In the ’30s, eight of his shows 
flopped, two films barely broke even, 
two were failures and four were 
never even released. Younger song- 
writers, librettists and playwrights 
who had once looked up to Ham- 
merstein as a dazzling talent, flashed 
past him as he faded downward; 
but, his temperament immutable, he 
wrote letters of praise to them. And 
he never blamed the public for its 
fickle attitude. 

In 1942, Hammerstein received 
an unexpected call from Richard 
Rodgers. ‘The boy he had once met 
at college had been enjoying as 
many successes as Hammerstein had 
failures. Rodgers’ partner was Lo- 
renz Hart, a brilliant but very er- 
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ratic lyricist. The Theater Guild had 
asked Rodgers and Hart to do a 
musical adaptation of a piay called 
Green Grow The Lilacs. Rodgers 
liked the idea, but Hart did not and 
had gone off to Mexico. Through 
his own neglect, Hart’s health was 
poor. Rodgers felt Hart would no 
longer work with him and wanted 
to team up with Hammerstein. 

Always the gentleman, Hammer- 
stein made a unique suggestion. If 
Hart started work and could not 
finish, Hammerstein would finish 
but without taking credit and with- 
out accepting any payment. Hart 
finally sent word, however, that he 
positively wouldn’t start. So in 
August 1942, the new team of 
Rodgers and Hammerstein began 
collaborating on Green Grow The 
Lilacs. Its name was changed later 
to Oklahoma! and it was presented 
first on Broadway, and then all over 
the world, setting into motion the 
integrated musical comedy as a new 
era in theater. 

Oklahoma! was, of course, a 
smash hit. Yet it was typical of Ham- 
merstein’s humility that he decided 
to put things into proper focus by 
advertising in Variety, the show- 
business paper, the names and back- 
grounds of the five flops he had be- 
fore Oklahoma! And, as if that 
weren’t pointed enough, he added in 
bold, black type: “I’ve done it before 
and I can do it again!” 

The titanic success of Oklahoma! 
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rocketed the team of R & H into a 
glory world all their own. They fol- 
lowed with a series of fine hits: 
Carousel, State Fair (film), South 
Pacific, The King and I, Allegro, 
Me and Juliet, Pipe Dream, Flower 
Drum Song and the current The 
Sound of Music, many of which are 
today considered classics of the 
American theater. 

Through an era which has proba- 
bly been the most troubled in world 
history, they provided in songs like 
June Is Bustin’ Out All Over, Some 
Enchanted Evening, You'll Never 
Walk Alone and I Whistle a Happy 
Tune, a theme of buoyancy, hope 
and surcease from pain. 

When Oscar Hammerstein’s 
mother died, he spent long hours 
soul-searching for a way to handle 


his grief. “It crystallized an attitude 
I’ve had toward death ever since,” 
he said later on. “I receive the shock, 
take it and sort of resist it as an ene- 
my. I get stubborn about it and say, 
‘This is not going to lick me’.” 

In much the same fashion, Oscar 
Hammerstein did not let the immi- 
nence of his own death lick him; and 
he did his best to prevent his death 
from licking anybody else. ““Mourn- 
ing does not become the theater,” he 
said, when he delivered the eulogy 
for Gertrude Lawrence, late star of 
The King and I. What he said for 
Miss Lawrence he would have said 
for himself. He did not want to be 
mourned, but he did assuredly want 
to be remembered. And the match- 
less lyrics he left are his guarantee 
for that. 


IN OCTOBER CORONET 


THE HOUSE WITHOUT A GABLE: life without Clark 
In this candid, heart-baring story, Kay Gable 

reveals how she fought to survive the shock of her 
actor-husband’s death four months before his first child, 


John Clark Gable, was born. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECRET SOCIETIES: a shocking report 
Fraternities and sororities, operating with secret oaths, 
passwords and sadistic initiations, are flourishing in our high 
schools. Read the frightening facts of this 


threat to our teenaged children. 


BREAST CANCER: a new drug brings new hope 

Science has found a new drug that promises to 

cut postoperative recurrence of breast cancer by nearly 50 
percent. This major breakthrough brings new hope to 
thousands of women and their families. 
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case. You may fine yourself or let 
yourself off with a warning.” Some 
drivers get angry—they can’t believe 
this evidence of Southern hospital- 
ity—but most accept his word. 
About half of the offenders fine 
themselves up to $25, the rest issue 
themselves warnings. 

Yet, as this plague on motorists is 
suppressed in one area it breaks out 
in another. The only effective ene- 
mies of speed traps are: continuous 
vigilance of The American Automo- 
bile Association and similar groups; 
local actions taken by mercha~*s, re- 
sort owners and responsible , ablic 
officials; and courageous reporting 
by victims. 

Such vigilance and fearless expos- 
ure have been provided by coRONET 
readers. Hundreds have written to 
the editors documenting their own 
experiences with speed traps. 

One reader was victimized by 
a speed trap on his way to visit a 
dying mother; some have been 
fleeced of all the money they had 
saved for a week-end vacation or to 
buy a coat. 

Traveling salesman F. H. Whal- 
en, San Francisco, will never forget 
the “ruthless, inhuman” treatment 
he witnessed as part of a crowd of 
motorists hauled into a basement 
room in the Court House in Lords- 
burg, New Mexico. “The route is 
traveled by a lot of people who bare- 
ly have enough money to take them 
to their destination,” he writes. 
“Young couples with children, old 
people, all pleading they just had 
enough money for food and gas, 
pleaded in vain. They were given to 
a certain time to raise the fine 
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(which ranged from $22 to $35) by 
phone or wire. The old-fashioned 
desk, even at 10:30 in the morning, 
had drawers stacked with money.” 

“How much have you got?” not 
“How fast did you go?” is the most 
important question asked of most 
drivers who are caught. Listen to a 
Pan American World Airways offi- 
cial, Captain John Fitzpatrick, who 
was ticketed outside Fort Pierce, 
Florida, for going 75 miles an hour 
through the city in a small foreign 
car. (The manufacturer says his car 
cannot go that fast.) 

“When I told the police officers 
that I had to get to my ship as it was 
on an alert,” he writes, “I was told 
..., ‘Well, you have to put up a 
bail bond of $50.’ I told them I did 
not have $50 and asked them if they 
would take a check. The officer said 
they would have to get cash. They 
asked me, ‘How much meney do you 
have?’ I counted out $45. They cut 
the speed charges from 75 miles per 
hour to 55... . I was fined $40.” 

A bill has been introduced in the 
Florida Legislature to reduce the 
local constable’s fee for traffic ar- 
rests from $7.50 to $1, but speed 
trapping is still big business as Yan- 
kees pour into the sunny South. For 
example, a recent A.A.A. report to 
the Governor of Florida revealed: 
“The Florida gateway for motorists 
arriving from the North is through 
the town of Boulogne with a total 
population of under 50 persons. 
There are no schools, school zones 
or important cross-traffic arteries in 
this one-mile village. . . . Yet this 
village collected $16,725 in 1960 in 
fines and forfeitures from motorists 
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. 85 percent of the total village 
revenue . . . the two-man _ police 
force . . . made only five non-traffic 
arrests during the year.” 

This summer the Florida State 
Senate tried to take action on Bou- 
logne—it didn’t abolish the speed 
trap but a bill was introduced to 
abolish the town. It was defeated. 

In New Mexico roadside justice is 
dispensed from courts often housed 
in shacks by Justices of the Peace 
who need know no law—in fact, 
they do not even have to be literate. 
One New Mexico Justice of the 
Peace recently pocketed more than 
$25,000 in one year—all earned 
from the costs (usually $5) added to 
traffic tickets. 

The Judge makes about $5 when 
the victim is found guilty, but gets 
nothing when he is found not guilty. 
Thus—in another J. P. court in 
New Mexico there was not a single 
“not guilty” verdict in more than 
600 cases. 


Pe TRUTH, fairness, honesty 
are mocked by the treatment 
given speed-trap victims. When a 
police officer in a Kenly, North 
Carolina, speed trap accused insur- 
ance man Louis Zarrelli of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, of going through 
a caution light, Zarrelli answered 
that is was not red at the time. The 
officer answered, “I know it, but fol- 
low me to the station and I’ll give 
you a ‘salutation.’ ” 

The ticket charged “passing a red 
light.” Zarrelli complained and he 
was told he could post a $35 bond 
and come back for a trial in two or 
three weeks, or pay a fine of $21.90. 
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He was on his way to Florida. He 
paid the fine. 

When the Reverend Dale E. Mat- 
thews of Joliet, Illinois, protested a 
fine by a Justice of the Peace in 
Pleasant Hill, North Carolina, he 
was told, “. . . if I wanted to make 
an explanation I would have to wait 
a week from the following Thursday 
for court . . . and unless I paid a $37 
fine I would be held in jail until 
court time.” The minister paid. 

John F. Lyng was driving behind 
a state police car near Rockville, 
Indiana, last November, when the 
patrol car swung out to pass another 
car. Lyng followed, and was 
stopped. “You cverran a piece of 
the yellow no-passing line. I will 
have to arrest you,” said the police- 
man. Lyng said he had followed the 
policeman and the policeman said 
he had just cleared the line, so Lyng’ 
must have touched it. Lyng was or- 
dered to a Justice of the Peace at 
Rockville. 

For this offense Lyng was fined 
only $1. But he had to pay $18.75. 
The difference came from “costs” : 
$6 for “docket fees” ; $4 for “Prose- 
cutor Fees Due State” : $1.50 for 
“Safety Resp. Comm. Fees”; $.25 
for “Safety Resp. Cert. Fees” ; $6 
for “Prosecutor Fees Due County.” 

Thus, the fine may be disguised ; 
nevertheless the victim is forced to 
pay a ransom for his own release. 

People who run speed traps openly 
scorn the basic protections and guar- 
antees of the American judicial sys- 
tem. They ignore principles of fair 
trial and the idea that a person is 
innocent until proved guilty. 

Caught in an Iowa speed trap, 
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Dale Rowe of Gadsden, Alabama, 
asked for a trial by jury. The judge 
answered, “Sure. How about three 
weeks from Wednesday at one 


o’clock—in the morning, that is.” 
Rowe paid without a trial. 
Recently, New Mexico rezoned its 
highways. This has caused a great 
deal of confusion about the “cor- 
rect” legal speed. One reader found 


the state police on Route #66 near 
Gallup disguising a patrol car as an 
ordinary car with a flat tire. Actual- 
ly it was a radar set-up. The legal 
speed limit drops from 70 to 60 at 
that point, and before you can slow 
down you may be nabbed. New 
Mexico State Police aiso hide just 
over the tops of hills, where they 
cannot be detected until it is too late. 


A PRESS DEADLINE REPORT ON TRAFFIC-ARREST HOT SPOTS: 


(This national survey is based on the files of American Automobile Association 


and other sources.) 


Connecticut—No speed traps, but continuing tough statewide campaign 
against speeding. Residents lose licenses if caught one mile above speed limit. 


Florida—Off the AAA speed-trap list at the moment, but readers and 
other sources warn out-of-state drivers to watch for overeager—and 
over-expensive—law enforcement, especially on Route 301. 


Georgia—The famous Ludowici light is no longer timed to catch unwary 
motorists, but the police there are still eager to prosecute the 

slightest road infraction. Drive with extreme caution. This warning extends 
to all or Long, Tattnall and Bryan Counties. 


lowa--Many small towns are extremely strict on out-of-state cars. 


Kentucky —Still one of the worst speed-trap states. There are speed traps 
at Bedford, Crofton and Hanson. Drive with cauticn through Slaughters. 


Maryland—No speed traps, but many counties, such as Montgomery, 
are heavily patrolled, and traffic laws are vigorously enforced. 


Mississippi—Many readers indicate that tourists in the Gulf area 


should beware of small towns. 


Minnesota—Exercise extreme care in driving through Eagle Lake, Byron, 
Fairmont, Lake Crystal, Mankato and Springfield. 


Nebraska—in Broken Bow there is heavy enforcement. Be especially alert. 


New Jersey—No speed traps, but energetic statewide enforcement 


of speed limits. 





A New Mexico highway-safety 
expert declares: ““The New Mexico 
code of traffic enforcement and ad- 
ministration of justice . . . is designed 
less for protection and more for ex- 
tortion. Motorists need to be warned 
to avoid the state if possible—but if 
forced to drive within its borders, 
they should exercise the greatest 
vigilance.” 
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In Kenly, North Carolina, not 
long ago the speed limit set by the 
state was 55, but local police were 
arresting drivers for going over 45; 
they were enforcing advisory signs 
which only suggested that the mo- 
torist travel 45 m.p.h. through 
Kenly. There was a serious question 
about the legality of arrests made 
there, but at last report no one has 
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New Mexico—This state seems to be developing into one of worst in country. 
Hidden radar patrols strictly enforce sudden, unsuspected 

changes in speed limits, and justice often doled out by roadside J. P.s. Be 
careful on all tempting straight roads. Be particularly watchful 

in Lordsburg, the area around Gallup, U.S. 66 a few miles west of Moriarty 
and U.S. 85 between Socorro and the Texas border. 


North Carolina—Situation improving, but the state has a long speed-trap 
history, and small-town police may still be tempted by out-of-state cars. 


Be especially cautious in Kenly. 


Ohio—Exercise care in rural Ohio, particularly in Morrow and the Bucyrus area. 


Pennsylvania—Radar traps; strict enforcement all over state. Watch out 
for overzealous police patrols in Mexico, Thompsontown and on 
Route #19 between Mercer and Meadville. 


Texas—Readers report increasing stern enforcement, particularly in 
Fort Worth suburbs; and on the Route #77 bypass at Harlingen; 


Route #75 at Conroe. 


Virginia—Low speed limits enforced by radar, sometimes decreasing at the 
bottom of a hill. Be on guard through entire state—speeding arrests 

are very frequent; be especially vigilant on Route #301 from Petersburg to 
the North Carolina line, on the ‘Emporia bypass, from Staunton to Lexington, 


and in Hillsville area. 


Washington—Speeding law enforcement increasing throughout the state. 


West Virginia—Be especially wary in Valley Grove and Charles Town. 


Avoid Ridgeley. 


N. B. Connecticut, Indiana, iowa and Oklahoma use airplane patrols over 
highways to check speeding and improper passing. 





gotten his money back, and the 
A.A.A. warns its members to be 
“especially on guard to avoid viola- 
tion” when they have to drive 
through Kenly. 

Proper police procedure is to en- 
courage motorists to drive carefully, 
not to trick them so they must pay 
fines. W. C. James of Austin, Texas, 
warns CORONET readers of a speed 
trap—the Route #77 Harlingen, 
Texas, bypass. “Heading south sign 
after sign shows speeds up to 45 
miles an hour,” he reports. “After 
about two miles, there’s a railroad 
crossing. Just north of this is a 45 
m.p.h. sign. Just south of it is one 
sign that is partly hidden: 30 m.p.h. 
Right south of the sign is a city police 
car with radar, and before anyone 
has a chance to slow down to the 
30 m.p.h. the radar cops have him.” 

Another CoRONET reader reports 
that on Route #75 in Conroe, 
Texas, “they have closely spaced 
signs so that a motorist, coming from 
the north, suddenly finds himself 
slowed to 50, then 40, then 30, and 


then to 20 miles an hour for a 


school zone, though no school is 
visible. . . .” 

Speed traps thrive on the silence 
of the intimidated. Once their vic- 
tims speak out with facts, however, 
forces are usually mobilized to close 
them down. 

There is little you can do at the 
moment you are caught, for you are 
generally far away from home with 
the law stacked against you. But, 
you can, however, attempt to get the 
facts of your arrest, the names of 
those who arrested and tried you, 
the charge, the specific amount of 
the fine and the costs, a receipt for 
your money. Then, when you are 
safely back home you can bombard 
the local newspaper, the Chamber 
of Commerce, town, county and 
state authorities with the plain facts. 
If you do that—and the victim be- 
hind you and the one behind him 
do the same, then the speed trap 
will almost certainly be shut down. 

Until you do, highwaymen with 
badges will continue to prey on the 
innocent—and profit hugely from 
highway cash register justice. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


IF WE DON’T Have It, You Don’t Need It,” says a 
sign in a store in Springfield, Illinois. —Louss xmscrmavm 


SIGN ON A Closed retail store: “See—we did under- 
sell everybody.” —WILLIAM JOSEFFER 
A SIGN POSTED at the outskirts of a town in Iowa: 
“Defiance—A Friendly Town.” —PAUL MILLS 
A NEW YORK pet shop is called the: Fish & Cheeps 
Pet Shop. 


— JOHN A‘.LEN 
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The 


signore’s 
pedigreed 
pasta 


BY RALPH BASS 


Giovanni Buitoni’s 

recipe for success: 
mouth-watering macaroni— 
all sizes and shapes— 
dished out with 

saucy personality 


O™ OF THE PARADOXES of Ameri- 
can kitchen arts is the fact that 
the more diet-conscious we have be- 
come, the more we are consuming 
of spaghetti, linguine, lasagne, tagl- 
iatelle; manicotti and dozens of 
other Italianate forms of the staff 
of life known to Romans, their 
countrymen and friends as pasta. 

But the pasta paradox is less a 
mystery to those who have encoun- 
tered the dynamic stimulator of this 
growing national appetite, Giovanni 
Buitoni, a flamboyant, Italian-born, 
instinctive tycoon who transplanted 
his great-grandmother’s recipes to 
New York and became a million- 
aire by using his noodle. Buitoni, 
acquaintances say, is “an American, 
born by mistake in Italy.” 

Actually, Buitoni was already a 
success even before he made his first 
visit to the U.S., in 1939. With four 
brothers, he was owner of a thriving 
food business that had been in the 
same close-knit family for 134 years, 
ever since it was started by the afore- 
mentioned great-grandmother. His 
U.S. visit, in fact, was to attend the 
30th anniversary of the Hershey 
Chocolate Co., as an honored guest 

a distinction he rated as president 
of the Buitoni family’s famous 
Perugina chocolate plant. 

In 1939, the New York World’s 
Fair was in its first year, and the 
alert Buitoni decided that, since he 
was going to be in America anyhow, 
he might as well open a small res- 
taurant at the fair to sell the family 
speciality. 

Accordingly, he wrote his broth- 
ers, Luigi, Marco, Bruno and Giu- 
seppe for copies of their great- 
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grandmother’s handwritten pasta 
and sauce recipes, and put out a 
sign at the fair grounds: “All the 
spaghetti you can eat for 25 cents.” 

The secrets of the family’s method 
of making such Itailan treats as 
ravioli, meatballs, mushroom, clam, 
marinara and meat sauces, Buitoni 
entrusted to his wife Letizia, a slim, 
flashing-eyed former opera singer, 
who supervised the kitchen. 

Spaghetti-lovers swarmed in, and 
almost at once were consuming 20,- 
000 portions a day. Giovanni Bui- 
toni began to think that here was a 
market for pasta as promising as 
Italy itself. 


ee HE COULD translate this 
thought into action, however, 
World War II broke out. The visit- 
ing Italians were suddenly in the po- 
sition of being enemy aliens. In due 


course, the F.B.I. notified Buitoni 
that since he had not turned himself 
in for detention at Ellis Island, a 
warrant had been issued for his ar- 
rest. Accustomed to middle-of-the- 
night raids along totalitarian lines, 
the Buitonis thought it most sport- 
ing of the F.B.I. to give them ad- 
vance warning. So they promptly 
took off for Sharon Springs, a New 
York watering place, for a brief va- 
cation before reporting. 

Eventually, Buitoni persuaded the 
F,B.I. he should not be treated with 
hostility—largely because as mayor 
of Perugia, Italy, he had often op- 
posed Mussolini. With freedom of 
action, the Buitonis were on their 
way. Letizia pawned her jewelry 
and the couple had enough money 
to start a modest spaghetti and mac- 
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aroni manufacturing company in 
New Jersey. 

One of the first outlets for the en- 
terprise was a New York restaurant 
on Times Square next door to the 
RKO Palace Theater. Repeating 
his “all the spaghetti you can eat for 
25 cents” gambit, and installing a 
conveyor-belt-type counter to move 
the dishes from kitchen to patron, 
Buitoni soon had all the customers 
he could handle. His waiting line 
mingled with the Palace’s and more 
than once, it was said, a movie- 
lover panting to see Betty Grable 
found himself surrounding a dish of 
spaghetti instead. 

The business grew, and by 1952 
Buitoni products were streaming 
from a $2,000,000 plant in South 
Hackensack, New Jersey. Shrewdly 
assessing the average American’s 
preoccupation with weight and diet, 
Buitoni instituted a macaroni line 
containing more protein and _ less 
starch, built a loyal following that 
liked Italian food but craved the 
sylphlike look. 

The enthusiastic American re- 
sponse to Italian foods gave Buitoni 
a new inspiration. Why not try some 
American products on_ Italians? 
Baby foods, for instance; dietetic 
foods, frozen foods and Melba toast. 
He broached the thought to his 


-brothers and for some weeks exple- 


tives flew back and forth across the 
Atlantic. The brothers were not con- 
vinced that tradition-bound Latins 
would take to American cuisine. As 
for baby food in jars, they snorted, 


_ Italian bambinos had been eating 


spaghetti for 1,000 years and had it 
hurt them? Look at Sophia Loren! 
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Nevertheless Buitoni persisted and 
today Italians, young and old, can 
buy a number of typically American 
supermarket items. Getting in on 
the ground floor, the Buitonis prof- 
ited handsomely. With more than 
7,000 employees in Italy and France, 
and hundreds more here, they con- 
stantly expand. Recently they broke 
ground for a baby food factory in 
Aprilia, Italy, thus adding to their 
plants in Rome, Paris, San Sepolcro, 
Perugia and South Hackensack. 

Simultaneously they started work 
on a model plant and community 
center in Perugia, patterned after 
several Buitoni had visited in the 
U.S. To be known as “Candy City,” 
the new set-up will, Buitoni be- 
lieves, promote efficiency and also 
happiness among the workers. He 
talks enthusiastically about the 
streamlined methods he is introduc- 
ing there but even more glowingly 
about the hotel, nursery, swimming 
pool and tennis courts. 

All this had its start almost a cen- 
tury and a half ago with a coura- 
geous little Italian woman named 
Guila Buitoni, born in Tuscany in 
central Italy in 1791. At 36, married 
to an ailing husband, and with chil- 
dren to support, Guila went into 
business—something that was prac- 
tically unprecedented for a woman 
of her time—with a small kneader 
and press and the other tools re- 
quired to make macaroni on a com- 
mercial scale. Hers was the world’s 
first macaroni manufacturing plant. 

Guila’s tiny workroom opened 
its door in San Sepolcro in 1827. In 
the same town today, the Buitoni 
plant is one of the nation’s largest 
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and most modern. And, in memory 
of the little Italian working mother, 
her descendants have installed a 
nursery where other working moth- 
ers may leave their children under 
skilled care. 

Despite Buitoni’s Americaniza- 
tion (he and his wife have their per- 
manent home in a $750,000, 40-acre 
estate in Paramus, New Jersey), he 
still has a noticeable accent and an 
Italian exuberance. He even sings 
on the street. “When I do,” he says, 
“people turn and stare at me. In 
France, nobody thinks this is strange, 
and in Italy you are expected to.” 
This winter he plans to sing pub- 
licly at a Carnegie Hall musicale. 

Letizia Buitoni, despite her op- 
eratic experience, says she is much 
too busy to sing these days. She is a 
vice president of the company with 
the last word on any new product. 
She spends two days a week at the 
South Hackensack plant and a lot of 
time in her own kitchen, experi- 
menting. Her industry delights and 
amazes her husband. 

“When we were married in 1936,” 
he says, “my friends told me she had 
holes in her hands, and that the 
money would all drain out and I 
would be ruined. So on our wedding 
day I put everything I owned in 
Letizia’s name. She was so shocked 
by the financial responsibility that it 
was years before I could get her to 
spend any money at all.” 

According to the Buitonis, the 
basis for their success in this country 
was laid by Thomas Jefferson, when 
he introduced spaghetti here in 
1787. Today, according to the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, we gob- 





ble up more than a billion pounds 
of macaroni products a year, about 
six pounds for every man, woman 
and child in the country. 

If al! the spaghetti eaten in the 
U.S. during the year was laid suc- 
culent end to succulent end you 
could circle the globe with it a 
couple of thousand times—without 
counting miles of bucatini, percia- 
telli, linguine, bavette, tagliatelle 
verdi, lasagne, elbow macaroni, cut 
mezzani, cut ziti, rigatoni, mostac- 
cioli, mostaccioli rigati, ditali, ca- 
vatelli, ditalini, fusilli, mafalde, 
margherite, ripple-edged lasagne, 
tubettini and numerous other sizes, 
shapes and thicknesses of pasta. 

Buitoni is something of a food 
faddist. He begins each day by 
drinking a glass of cold water, fol- 


lowed after ten minutes with a glass 
of hot water sweetened by honey. 
Then a short walk and some singing 
ready him for a light breakfast of 
fruit and an egg with bacon. Later, 
he never fails to have a pasta dish, 
but shuns rich gravies. He carries 
his faddism to the point of beefing 
up Buitoni pastas with protein. 
“We're just trying to make food 
that tastes good,” says vice president 
Letizia Buitoni, whose figure re- 
mains trim on menus that regularly 
include a form of pasta. And despite 
the highly mechanized efficiency of 
their plant, turning out 170 pack- 
ages of spaghetti and 750 ravioli 
every minute, the end product has 
one important thing in common with 
great-grandmother Buitoni’s modest 
output: it’s mouth-watering. 


Whe rot of Making Money 
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community service. No 
investment of any kind 
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duced rates! No experi- 
ence needed. Keep an 
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THE 
PILL 
THAT 
SPEEDS 
HEALING 


BY LESTER AND IRENE DAVID 


A woman was rushed to the 
emergency ward of a California 
hospital, her face a mass of 
bruises after an accident at home. 


A young mother developed a 
painful abscess on her lip, caused 
by the dread germ “staph.” 


A former star halfback on the 
New York Giants was painfully 
injured when he was smeared by 
three St. Louis Cardinals after 
catching a pass. 

Ordinarily, each case would have 
taken several weeks to heal. But 
this time the faces of the women 
cleared up in a few days; while 
gridiron star Frank Gifford re- 
turned to the field, bruise-free, in 
a relatively short time. 


This medical “magic” was ac- 
complished by a drug that was 
neither swallowed, injected nor 
even rubbed on their bodies. In 
each case the patient placed a 
small tablet inside the mouth be- 
tween the cheek and the outside 
of the gums. As it dissolved, it 
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released a potent medication into 
the blood stream, stepping up 
natural processes of body repair. 


The drug, called Varidase, was 
developed a number of years ago 
but had limited use because it 
could only be given as an injec- 
tion. Now scientists have per- 
fected it in tablet form, increas- 
ing its usefulness. The small yel- 
low pill, with a pleasant lemon 
taste, has already been used on 
thousands of patients in this coun- 
try and abroad and promises to 
be of prime service to your family. 


A black eye, for example, can be 
cleared up over a week end, in- 
stead of taking a week or two. 
Those multicolored lumps that 
cause embarrassment and pain 
can go away in days instead of 
weeks. Bruises can vanish vir- 
tually overnight; deep cuts can 
heal without stitching. 


Swollen jaws that usually follow 
surgical sessions in your dentist’s 
chair needn’t be a problem any 
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more. Dr. Irving Innerfield, for- 
mer director of the Enzyme Re- 
search Laboratory of the New 
York Medical College, reported 
on a study in which tablets were 
given to 49 dental patients, while 
13 received no medication; all had 
undergone dental surgery. After 
two to three days, only nine of 
those who got the drug showed 
more than a slight swelling; ten 
of the other group had “pro- 
longed” bumps and pain for the 
same period. When two of the 
controls were given the tablets, 
they showed “exceptional re- 
covery within 24 hours.” 


Dr. Innerfield, who has conducted 
extensive studies on patients at 
New York’s Harlem Hospital, 
also cites successful treatment 
of inflamed sinuses, back sprain, 
bursitis and a variety of other 
ills. One woman had been in 
agony for months because of 
.chronic thrombophlebitis, a blood 
clot in a vein. Four days after 
the drug was given to her, the 
clot had dissolved and the pain 
had vanished. A hemophiliac, or 
“bleeder,” developed a massive 
tumor filled with blood. He took 
the tablet for three days and by 
the fourth the tumor had van- 
ished. Surgical patients given the 
drug healed more rapidly, with 
less pain and scar formation. 


Other medical reports also dis- 
close success in treating various 
ailments including burns, bron- 
chial asthma, leg ulcers, respira- 
tory tract infection and acne. Dr. 
Joseph M. Miller and his asso- 
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ciates of the V.A. Hospital at 
Fort Howard, Maryland, popped 
pills into the cheek pouches of 
patients suffering from abscesses, 
bad swellings and blood clots in 
the veins. Writing in The Journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, Dr. Miller said that out of 
62 conditions treated, 55 had “ex- 
cellent” response. 


What is the secret of the “anti- 
bruise pill,” as sports experts call 
the little yellow tablet? 


When a part of the body is 
bruised, cut or otherwise injured, 
the rest mobilizes at once for de- 
fense and repair. Inflammation 
occurs because increased amounts 
of blood rush to the irritated area 
to combat the threat. 


White corpuscles, the blood cells 
that defend the body against 
germs, leave the blood vessels to 
battle the invaders. These cells 
are suspended in blood fluid which 
accumulates in the tissues, thus 
causing swelling. There is pain be- 
cause of pressure exerted by 
the fluid and white cells on the 
nerves. Residue that forms at the 
site contains dead tissue and dead 
germs, part of the debris result- 
ing from the battle waged there. 


Meanwhile, as the battle pro- 
gresses, a membrane is built up 
around the inflamed area from 
the inside, walling it off from the 
rest of the body. Other needed 
white cells and germ-destroying 
antibiotics cannot penetrate this 
barrier; healing is thus slowed. 


Varidase contains’ an enzyme 
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called streptokinase which de- 
stroys this membrane by a process 
of chemical change. The strepto- 
kinase activates a substance in the 
blood called plasminogen, which 
in turn breaks down the cells of 
the membrane. Now more white 
corpuscles can flow into the 
arena, more antibiotics can get 
at the invaders. The drug also 
dissolves blood clots and other 
debris and helps remove fluid 
that has collected in the tissues. 
The result: swelling and pain dis- 
appear, healing follows rapidly. 


Doctors who have tested the drug 
on bruised athletes have been es- 
pecially impressed. Dr. J. L. Blon- 
stein of the British Amateur Box- 
ing Association gave 247 fighters 
two tablets one-half to one hour 
before boxing. An equal number 
of boxers were handed dummy 
pills to swallow at the same time. 
Reporting in the medical journal 
The Practitioner, Dr. Blonstein 
revealed that the incidence of 
bruising and abrasions was fully 
one-third lower in those who re- 
ceived the drug. 


Results of a second series of tests 
were even more remarkable: 88 
boxers were given tablets daily 
for three days after their bouts, 
while 34 got dummies. Bruises, 
swellings and even sprains of the 
first group cleared up in four to 
five days—but those who didn’t 
get the drug weren’t rid of their 
signs of battering for two to three 
weeks! Four men who took tablets 
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received cuts in the upper lip in 
combat which normally require 
four weeks’ healing time. The 
boxers did not need stitches and 
were all better in a week. 


Dr. T. A. Lamphier, a Boston 
physician, had Jack Fadden, train- 
er of the Boston Red Sox base- 
ball team, administer tablets to 
20 players for assorted injuries 
and ailments: two fractures, 
three abscesses and a number of 
leg and hand bruises. The results 


were excellent and out-of-play 


days were greatly reduced. 


Decades of work by medical scien- 
tists went into the discovery 
that enzymes could be one of 
man’s most potent tools of heal- 
ing. In the early 1930s, Dr. Wil- 
liam §S. Tillett first isolated the 
particular enzyme, streptokinase, 
learning its profound effect on 
clots and pus formation. He and 
other researchers spent years 
purifying and testing it, later 
aided by Lederle Laboratories, a 
Division of the American Cyana- 
mid Co. Varidase resulted. 

Tests to date have shown no side 
effects other than _ occasional 
slight irritation of the cheek and 
some dryness. The pill should be 
dissolved, not swallowed, because 
the gastric juices in the stomach 
may interfere with its absorp- 
tion into the blood stream. Avail- 
able on prescription only, it is 
generally taken four times daily 
for about three days, and costs 
about $1 for a day’s supply. 
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REMODELING 
THE 

RIGHT 

WAY 


BY ROBERT P. CROSSLEY 


Our neighbors, the Martins, have 
outgrown their house built ten 
years ago. They need another bed- 
room, for Jane Martin’s mother, 
and a second bath, and they would 
like a family room. Their house 
.cost $15,000, but a new one that 
gives them what they want costs 
at least $25,000. 

They like the neighborhood, have 
no desire to move. The extra $10,- 
000 made Art Martin stop and 
think. How would he come out if 
he added the rooms onto their 
present house? He got an esti- 
mate from a “one-stop modern- 
izer,” a new breed of remodeler 
that is springing up all over the 
country, and found that $7,500 
would make his old house equal 
in space and livability to the new 
ones he had looked at. 

Looking more closely at the fig- 
ures, Art Martin found remodel- 
ing would actually save him $5,000 
and get him out of debt ten years 
sooner. Here’s how it works: 


When he bought his present home 
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ten years ago, Art Martin paid 
$3,000 down and gave a 20-year 
mortgage for $12,000 at five per- 
cent interest. Over the term of 
the loan his payments will total 
$19,008, or, including the down 
payment, $22,008. Add $7,500, 
plus interest over five years of 
$1,595 for his improvement loan, 
and the total investment in 1971 
will be $31,103. 


Should he buy the new house, he’d 
sell his present one for $17,100, 
net after commissions. After pay- 
ing the remaining debt on his old 
mortgage, he’d have $9,634 to pay 
down on the $25,000 house. The 
new mortgage for the balance of 
$15,366, in this day of high-cost 
credit, would probably be at six 
percent over 20 years. When 
eventually paid off, the house 
would cost $26,405. Add. the 
down payment and you get a total 
investment of $36,039 in 1981. 


This is without counting the 
eosts of moving and new fur- 
nishings for the new house—any- 
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where from $500 to $5,000 more. 
Why, if remodeling is such a 
bargain, don’t more families do it? 
It isn’t always a bargain. It’s 
often a disappointment, though it 
doesn’t have to be. 


Too many people have gone 
through or heard about the frus- 
trating experience of trying to 
get understandable estimates 
from carpenters, plumbers and 
painters, of waiting weeks to get 
a job started, weeks more to get 
the workmen, dust and debris out 
of the family’s hair. 


There are unscrupulous’ con- 
tractors who specialize in victim- 
izing women. They make day- 
time visits, when the husband is 
not home. Some appeal to the 
feminine bargain-hunting _ in- 
stinct, making incredibly low 
estimates, asking for a cash de- 
posit, then vanishing. Others pose 
as inspectors who declare a 
part of the house unsafe, then 
recommend an accomplice to cor- 
rect the “violation.” Others, 
part way through a job, ask for a 
signed certificate of completion, 
“because the bank is holding up 
my money.” If the housewife 
signs, the contractor skips out. 


Today, remodeling is at last be- 
coming a developing 
experts such as Herbert Rich- 
heimer, originally of Levittown, 
New York. 

Levittown houses were great 
values, but they had two char- 
acteristics: they looked pretty 
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business, 


much alike. and young families 
outgrew them. “The slums of to- 
morrow,” cynics labeled them. 
But a strange thing happened. 
Young families liked living in 
Levittown. The trees were start- 
ing to grow. The wives had coffee 
together. The children were in 
fine new schools. One by one, 
Levittowners started building on- 
to their houses. Richheimer added 
to his and noticed how many of 
his neighbors were doing the 
same thing. He got a job selling 
for a cement contractor on week 
ends, branched out into other im- 
provements, finally went into busi- 
ness for himself seven years ago. 
Since then he has remodeled near- 
ly 4,000 houses on Long Island. 


In modernizing that many houses, 
the most important thing Rich- 
heimer learned was what it costs 


to do every conceivable step 
along the way. Last fall he and 
Charles Abrams, another success- 
ful remodeler, from White Plains, 
New York, organized Richheimer 
Modernizing Systems, Ine. to in- 
struct others in the business. 
Builders and lumber dealers from 
27 states have studied Richheim- 
er’s methods; most graduates of 
his course set up business as 
“one-stop modernizers,” equipped 
with showrooms and ready to do 
anything from a $5 “fixit” job to 
$20,000 remodeling. 


Here are Herbert Richheimer’s 
answers to the questions families 
ask most often about remodeling: 
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When is a house worth remodeling? 


Any house is worth remodeling 
unless it is dilapidated, struc- 
turally unsound and in a totaily 
run-down neighborhood. 


Don’t | have to be careful not to 
put more into my house than I'll 
get out of it? 

A house does not lose value un- 
less the neighborhood goes to 
pot. Make additions as you need 
them. You can’t “over-improve.” 


isn’t it risky to own a $20,000 
house in a $15,000 neighborhood? 
People paid $8,490 for houses 
in Levittown. When we started 
improving them six years ago, 
we put in a dormer and gave 
them two rooms and a bath up- 
stairs for around $3,200. Right 
away it became a $12,000 house 
in an $8,500 neighborhood. But 
what happened? The next-door 
neighbor had something done. 
The family across the street had 
something done. The whole neigh- 
borhood got better, and real 
estate values went up. Today 
some of those houses are selling 
‘for $20,000. 

What improvements do most to in- 
crease the value of a house? 
Almost anything you add to a 
house adds to its value. But the 
real payoff is additional rooms. 


Is space more valuable than add- 
ing luxuries? 

Absolutely. Except perhaps in a 
really old house, where you al- 
ready have the space, but need 
a modern kitchen or an auto- 
matic furnace. 
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But | can waste money in remodel- 
ing, can’t 1? 

Of course. The easiest way is to 
take the first estimate you get 
and say, “Go ahead.” An even 
faster way is to give the jeb to 
a fast-talking salesman instead 
of to a reliable firm in your own 
community. And you can spend 
more than necessary if you insist 
on architectural features, such as 
a gable roof or a bay window, 
that cost more to build. 


Should | always take the lowest 
estimate? 
Not if it'is tue much lower. You 


may wind up with unfinished 
work and claims from unpaid 


Suppliers and workmen. Additions 


should cost somewhere between 
$14 and $17 per square foot, ex- 
clusive of plumbing. If the esti- 
mate is much below that, you must 
be careful. 

Is it necessary to hire an architect? 
When you're putting $4-5,000 into 
a house or changing the exterior, 
the money you pay an architect 
is well-spent. If the job is simple, 
such as finishing an attic, the re- 
modeler will usually make the 
plans. 


What should the contract include? 
The contract is the most impor- 
tant part of the job. It should’ 
be broken down so you know 
what you’re going to get. It should 
specify, for example, how thick 
the insulation is to be, whether 
the 2 x 4s are to be 16 inches 
apart or 24 inches, what kind of 
wood you’re going to get, etc. 
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What about a guarantee? 

At least a year—on everything 
but cement work. If you specify 
advertised brands of materials, 
they’ll be guaranteed by the 
manufacturer. 


Where can |! get a Ican if | decide 
to remodel? 


Most banks and other financial 
institutions make home-improve- 
ment loans, either on their own 
or through F.H.A. Title I. The 
F.H.A. loans are a little cheaper, 
but they have a limit of $3,500, 
and you can’t use the money for 
luxuries, such as swimming pools 
and barbecues. Home-improve- 
ment loans usually run for a 
maximum of five years, which 
means that, coupled with a rela- 


tively high interest rate, your 
monthly payments will be in- 
ereased considerably. On the 
other hand, you'll probably pay 
less total interest than if you ex- 
tend the payments over a longer 
period at a lower rate. 


On a major improvement job, it 
may be necessary to refinance 
the whole house with a new mort- 
gage that includes the value of 
the improvements, letting you 
spread them over, say, 20 years. 
This keeps your monthly pay- 
ments fairly low. The main draw- 
back is that you have to pay the 
eurrent rate of interest on the 
whole mortgage, thus losing the 
advantage of the low rate on your 
old mortgage. 





HOW TO JUDGE A HOME MODERNIZER 


A reliable modernizer does not: 


—run “bait’’ ads offering an entire attic or basement room for a set 
price, without even seeing your house. 


—put pressure on you to “‘close’”’ the first time you talk with him. 


A reliable modernizer does: 


—prepare a carefully figured estimate and a contract listing all work to 
be done and specifying materials by brand and grade. 


—show “before and after’ pictures of other jobs he has done in your 
community and give you names of customers you can check. 


—prepare a rough sketch on his first visit. 


On his second visit he 


brings a carefully drawn finished plan. 


—coordinate work so different craftsmen will not get in each others’ 
way or fail to show up on schedule. 


—visit the job: frequently to check on quality and progress of work. 
—make prompt follow-up on complaints after job is completed. 
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HOW 

TO 
CHOOSE 
A 
NURSERY 
SCHOOL 


BY HELEN STEERS BURGESS 


STOP! LOOK... 


Be reassured if you SEE: Watch out if you SEE: 
1. 


A large schoolroom A cramped schoolroom 
that looks lived in. that has a showcase look. 


Little children, learning with their bodies, need space, uncluttered with 


fragile objects. There should be space to take things out and handle 
them, and space to put them away on shelves, in low cupboards or 
boxes. Recommended size: 35 square feet of clear floor space per child 
(or a room approximately 20’ x 26’ for 15 children). 


2. 


A large playground with A small playground that 
plenty of climbing equipment, has mostly realistic toys—such as 
barrels, boxes, fire engines, automobiles, 
sawhorses, etc. swings—that a child has to 
be lifted onto. 
There should be space out of doors, at least 200 square feet per child. 
A plot of 50’ x 60’ is big enough for ten or 15 children to push wheel- 
barrows, ride tricycles, walk up planks and just plain run! 


3. 
Children using big brushes Children filling in coloring 
in big pots of paint on big books or trying to copy the 
sheets of paper. teacher’s design. 

Childhood is the age for exploring materials. Where this is understood, 
children will not be told to color. They will be given big sheets of 
paper and big pots of paint and big brushes because big things are 
easier to manipulate. And they will be invited to get acquainted with 
how paint can be splashed and swooshed around. 


Reprinted by permission from Mow to Choose A Nursery School, by Helen Steers Burgess, copyright 1961 
by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Be assured if you SEE: Watch out if you SEE: 
4. 
Paintings and clay objects by The work of one child proudly 


many different children displayed as the best. 
which are displayed equally. 


The accent should be on using art materials, music, blocks, to express 
feelings about life—both joyous and perplexed. If a child pounds the 
clay and calls it his baby brother, the good nursery schoolteacher will 
be glad he has this way of expressing his temporary distress at having 
an interloper in his home. 


Children freely using the Boys carefully separated from 
same toilet facilities. girls in using the washroom. 


In most nursery schools there are no separate facilities for boys and 
girls. A school where the teachers are careful not to have a little girl 
around when a little boy is using the toilet or vice versa ... may turn 
out to be a school where the teachers do not understand much about 
children. Children’s curiosity about the differences in their organs is 
natural. When emphasis is put on not looking at one another, the 
children are apt to get a distorted attitude toward sex differences. 


Ss. 
Children being helped Children being refused help 
with the difficulties of putting when they need it. 
on or taking off their 
own galoshes or snow suits. 


The teacher will start the day in a relaxed and informal manner, seeing 
to it that leggings and coats are removed and hung up on hooks 
marked either with the child’s name or preferably with some emblem 
that each can recognize as his own. 


pe 
Children who are not All the children 
interested in a story playing commanded to sit in a circle 
quietly instead for story time. 
of having to listen. 


A nursery school which is well scheduled moves so smoothly and feels 
so like home that an observer forgets there is a well-planned program, 
one that recognizes children’s needs and their behavior patterns. 
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8. 

Children beating drums or Children 
clapping hands or clanging memorizing little 
cymbals to the piano or French songs. 

phonograph tempo. 


A good program will include lots of music and dancing. In some schools 
the children make up “dances” and the teacher finds music to fit them. 
It is good for little bodies to learn to move in time to rhythm; they 
will do this almost instinctively when their ears have learned to hear. 


9. 
A teacher moving in quietly A teacher scolding or punishing 
between two children a child for hitting another. 
who are about to fight. 


Anyone who works with children should like children—and itike them 
as they are, not as they might be; like them for their own sakes. 


10. 
The mother of a ‘‘new”’ child A mother of a weeping child 
sitting quietly told to leave 
where her child can see her. while he isn’t looking. 


A good school will not judge a child by his chronological age or his 
vocabulary or his control of bodily functions. Thus, the school will help 
the child and his mother take the first step in separation, possibly by 
asking the mother to be present until the child fcels comfortable in his 
new environment. 


...- AND LISTEN 


In the previous statements and in the chart below, the reassuring com- 
ments on the left reflect a teacher who is creating an emotional climate 
of support and understanding. The statements on the right may reflect 
a teacher who is dogmatic and lacks the psychological understanding 
needed to work with very young children. 


Be assured Watch out 
if you HEAR a teacher say: if you HEAR 2 teacher say: 
“! know it hurts.” “You're too big to cry.” 


“Let's find some dry pants.”’ “Aren't you ashamed?” 


“It’s Barbara’s turn now.” “t want you to give it to 
Barbara now.” 
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FACTS FOR FAMILIES 


Be reassured if you HEAR: 


“Too bad. I'll help you 
mop it up.” 


“Ride the tricycle over 
here where there’s more space.” 


“Let’s see if you can do it 
all yourself.”” 


“Let’s get the other pail and 
then you can both make cakes.” 


“f guess it feels good 
to pound the clay reai hard 
today, doesn’t it?’ 


“Il know you like it but this 
toy belongs to the school.” 


“If you want to climb so 
high you'll need both hands. 
ll hold the hammer.” 


GUARD 
AGAINST 


BY RAYMOND SCHUE. SSE. | 


At a volunteer fire department 
picnic in Texas not long ago, 2,000 
men, women and children turned 
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Watch out if you HEAR: 


“You're so clumsy! Look how 
nicely Joe did it.” 


“Don’t get in the other 
children’s way.” 


“You're too big to need help.” 


“Get the pail for me, like 
a good gir!.” 


“That doesn’t look like 
anything to me! You can do 
better than that.” 


“You must never take things 
from the school.” 


“Never climb with a hammer 
in your hand!’ 


\e) 
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out for the barbecue. Soon after 
eating, many felt ill. Some began 
rolling on the ground in agony. 
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Doctors rushed to the scene to 
ease the pain of the 500 who were 
stricken with food poisoning; they 
sent many to the hospital. 


The culprit? Potato salad, left 
unrefrigerated too long, had 
fostered the growth of unde- 
tected poisonous bacteria. 


This ill-starred picnic was not, 
unfortunately, unique. Each year 
the U. S. Public Health Service 
reports literally hundreds of mass 
poisonings, of ten thousands of 
people who had eaten contami- 
nated food at potluck dinners, 
food sales, church picnics, club 
outings, bazaars, weddings and 
family gatherings. Many of the 
unfortunate diners require emer- 
gency medical care, some wind 
up in hospitals; a few even die. 


These mass poisonings are so 
common, in fact, that whenever 
a health official is called to investi- 
gate a case his first question is, 
“Has there been a community sup- 
per or picnic nearby recently?” 
Not that food served at such 
affairs is of poor quality. But 
food at these get-togethers is 
often carelessly exposed to con- 
tamination hazards. In the first 
place, such gatherings very 
often are inadequately equipped. 
Refrigeration may not be suffi- 
cient for large numbers; respon- 
sibility is often dispersed among 
many people; and much of the 
food served at these mass feedings 
is susceptible to quick bacterial 
growth. This includes potato 
salad, creamed chicken, chicken 
pie, baked ham, creamed pie, etc. 
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And the food handling may be be- 
low standard. 


Since the causes are constant, 
there is continuing need for pub- 
lie education in the matter of 
mass feedings. Food prepared for 
large crowds is usually fixed 
ahead of time and held until 
eaten. If such food is kept longer 
than one hour at room tempera- 
ture, food poisoning bacteria may 
spread rapidly. 


In Connecticut there was an out- 
break of food poisoning among 
1,100 people who attended a din- 
ner at a hotel. Of 750 interviewed, 
500 had experienced some illness 
from five to 46 hours after eat- 
ing. All these had eaten roast 
beef. An investigation revealed 
that the meat had been cooked 
two days earlier and had been 
improperly stored at room tem- 
perature most of the time prior 
to serving. 


In New York City 400 persons at 
a wedding were made ill about 
five hours after eating custard 
cakes. The cakes, prepared at a 
local bakery, had remained un- 
refrigerated for at least eight 
hours! 


Out of 103 guests attending a 
banquet in South Carolina, 75 
became painfully ill from three to 
five hours after the meal. Investi- 
gators found that the kitchen 
manager who handled all the food 
had two infected cuts on his 
hands. 

Food poisoning is not always 
caused by bacteria, however. It 
may start with an accidental 
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FACTS FOR FAMILIES 


mixture of chemicals into food. 
Insect spray, for example, used 
over or near foods has caused 
poisonings. 

Fruit juices, lemonade or any acid 
food or drink kept in galvanized 
containers can be dangerous. In 
Louisiana, of 350 people drink- 
ing a lime beverage, 160 became 
ill. The beverage had been mixed 
in an aluminum container, but 
half had been transferred to a 
galvanized tub about an hour be- 
fore it was served. 


Other 
blame. 


equipment is often to 
In one mass poisoning, 
cooked turkey was sliced on the 
same dirty meat block used to 
eviscerate the fowl. In another, 
the blade cleaner of the ham- 
slicing machine contained food 
debris. After a poisoning outbreak 
in North Carolina, investigation 
showed that a hot-water line had 
broken and that dishes had been 
washed in cold water for two 
meals preceding the outbreak! 


Large suppers and picnics can be 
healthy. First, a responsible com- 
mittee chairman should be ap- 
pointed to watch the details of 
food preparation, storage and 
service. 


With one individual responsible 
for the cleanliness, quality and 
attractiveness of the food, there 
is less chance of slip-ups than 
when the job is divided among 
several people. 


Particular care can be given to 
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those items on the menu which 
can be dangerous. This does not 
mean that potato salad, roast 
turkey or creamed chicken should 
not be served. It does mean, how- 
ever, that when they are served, 
the necessary precautions should 
be carefully taken. 


These precautions usually amount 
to a few simple rules: purchase of 
quality foods; refrigeration until 
they are prepared; preparation 
by people free of skin lesions, 
colds or sore throats; thorough 
cooking and service soon after 
preparation—with the hot dishes 
served piping hot and with the 
cold dishes served good and cold. 


For some of the bacteria that 
cause food poisoning “life begins 
at 40” and ends at 140—degrees 
Fahrenheit, that is. Room temper- 
ature is usuaily around 70. Foods 
that are going to be served hot 
need to be kept very hot—above 
140 degrees, until they are eaten. 
Foods should be cooked thor- 
oughly. 


If foods are reheated or cooked 
less than an hour at 350°, pans 
should be shallow enough so that 
the temperature in the middle of 
the food is too hot for bacteria. 
When possible, several small pans 
instead of one large one should 
be used. 


Foods to be served cold should be 
cooled quickly to 40° or below, 
and kept refrigerated until serv- 
ing time. Use shallow containers, 
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not over four inches deep, so 
that the food will chill through 
quickly. 


Remember, it is the temperature 
of the food that counts, not the 
temperature of the refrigerator 
or oven. You can check food 
temperatures with food ther- 
mometers. When planning food 
for a large crowd ask: will the 
oven hold all the food that must 
be kept hot? Will the refrigerator 
keep cold all the food that must 
be kept cold? Extra refrigera- 
tion space can often be rented or 
borrowed at freezer locker plants. 


“Smorgasbord,” or  buffet-type 
meals, where many of the dishes 
may be exposed in a crowded 
room for several hours, can cause 
trouble. These meals should never 
be served unless proper refrigera- 
tion is available. Another danger 
is gravies, which are frequently 
made ahead of time and allowed 
to keep warm (but not hot enough 
to destroy bacterial germs) for 
several hours. 


Not infrequently, when a large 
meal is served at noon, the eve- 
ning group meal utilizes left- 
overs from the earlier one. There 
is always danger in this. But it 
ean be done safely and tastefully 
with proper precautions. These in- 
clude discarding any of the food 
from the earlier meal that has 
been allowed to stand at ordinary 
temperatures or has been exposed 
to the diners for any extended 
period of time. 


Simply cooking food which has 
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become contaminated may not 
eliminate all causes of food poi- 
soning, however; some of the 
toxins manufactured by the 
staphylococcus germs, for exam- 
ple, are extremely heat resistant. 
If these particular germs have 
produced that kind of substance 
in the food, recooking may kill 
the germs but will not destroy 
the poison. 


Recent investigation has shown 
that crushed ice is often heavily 
contaminated with coliform or- 
ganisms. These germs may be in- 
troduced in many ways; of these, 
handling during dispensing was 


found to be the most prolific. 


Hands should be used as little as 
possible in the preparation of 
food; use spoons and tongs in- 
stead. The bacteria that cause 
food poisoning lurk everywhere. 
They can be found in the nose, 
throat and on the skin. Anyone 
with a cold, an open cut or boil 
should stay out of the kitchen 
and serving room. There should be 
plenty of soap, water and a sup- 
ply of paper towels handy. 


The nearer we get to the standard 
of surgical cleanliness in food 
handlers, the fewer outbreaks of 
poisoning there will be. There 
should be stringent regulations 
for caterers, and those who ob- 
ject should have the option of 
buckling down or going into the 
pig-feeding business. 

Group meals are a lot of fun, and 
with a little care all the guests 
can depart as healthy as when 
they arrived. \ii/ 
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How words work 


BY DR. BERGEN EVANS 


Author of ‘‘A Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage”’ 


Why is taking aim referred to as ‘‘drawing a bead’’? 


The word bead has had a strange 
history. Related to bid, it originally 
meant a prayer. Then it meant the 
rosary, and later the individual per 


forated balls that make up a rosary. 
From these it passed to similar balls, 
perforated and strung, that served 
only for ornament; then to any 
small, globular body (as “beads of 
sweat’), including the metal knob 
which forms the front sight of a 
gun. To “draw a bead,” meaning to 
bring this knob in line with the eye 
and the target, is an American ex- 
pression dating from the 1830s. 


Does a fox terrier inspire terror in foxes? 


Probably. But the name is unrelated 
to that fact. Terriers are so called be- 
cause they dig their quarry—foxes, 


What is meant by grog? 


August 21, 1740, was a dark day in 
the English Navy. Admiral Edward 
Vernon, commanding His Majesty’s 
West Indian fleet, issued this order: 
the half pint of rum customarily 
served to each seaman just before 
noon should thereafter be mixed 
with a quart of water and served in 
two portions, one at 11 A.M., the 
other at 5 P.M. Though naval histo- 
rians have hailed the order as greatly 
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badgers, rabbits and other rodents— 
out of the earth (Latin terra) in 
which they have their burrows. 


improving discipline and efficiency, 
the mariners took a less enthusiastic 
view. The diluted stuff seemed 
wishy-washy to them. They contemp- 
tuously named it grog, since their 
nickname for the Admiral was “Old 
Grog” because he wore a grogram 
(a coarse fabric of silk and mohair) 
cloak. Grog it has remained even 
though to awe-struck landsmen it 
still suggests a potent drink. 
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Why are official procedures referred to as red tape? 


Because official documents, legal 
papers and the like, used to be tied 
up with red tape. Washington Irving 


Why is a short bar with weights on 


The ringing of church bells was not 
impromptu. Indeed, some patterns of 
ringing were so elaborate that they 
required considerable practice. But 
the parishioners often found the 
practice annoying when it went on 
for deafening hours. To spare them, 
some merciful genius invented a 
muted bell—a flywheei with a weight 
attached on which the ringers could 


spoke of a lawyer whose brain “was 
little better than red tape and parch- 
ment.” Charles Dickens seized on 
red tape as a symbol of the rigid 
adherence to rules and drawn-out 
official formalities, and Thomas 
Carlyle took it up as a war cry in 
his fight against the evil of bureauc- 
racy. Not only is red tape a symbol 
in itself, but it suggests being tied 
down and entangled—the way an 
exasperated layman feels when he 
has to deal with lawyers and govern- 
ment officials. 


either end a dumbbell? 


practice (as a pianist on a dummy 
keyboard). Their muscles were prop- 
erly developed and their neighbors’ 
ears were spared. This device, called 
a dumbbell, became popular as an 
exercising machine, and it was only 
a short step to transfer the name 
to the present exercising bar with 
weights at either end. In early 
models, the weights were bell-shaped. 


What is so outspoken about ‘‘calling a spade a spade’’? 


The saying goes back ta Philip of 
Macedon, father of Alexander the 
Great. When some envoys complained 
to Philip that certain of his fol- 
lowers had accused them of being 
traitors, Philip, seemingly apologiz- 
ing, explained that his followers were 
rustics who hadn’t any better sense 
than to call a spade a spade—mean- 
ing they were telling the truth. As it 
is used today, the expression connotes 
extreme and daring frankness. But 
it has a note of irony in it, since 
obviously there is nothing daring in 
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calling a spade a spade. This irony 
is appropriate, for a great many 
assertions that have been heralded 
as blunt statements of the facts turn 
out to be just as evasive and mealy- 
mouthed as all the others. \iw 





Painfully recalling 

his own unhappy 
experiences, 

the author warns 

more than 

1,000,000 

kids who will make 

the same misguided 
step this year 

BY DONALD JOHN GIESE 


A LONG STRING OF GEESE drifted southward over the high 
school in my hometown in South Dakota one crisp fall day 
in 1944 when I decided to walk out of a Latin class at the begin- 
ning of my sophomore year. As I reached the door, the teacher’s 
voice suddenly stopped droning the day’s lesson. “Where do you 
think you’re going?” she demanded. “Hunting,” I said, slamming 
the door behind me. ® The thought of quitting school had been 
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rattling around in my mind for weeks. I was failing in three of 
my courses. I couldn’t concentrate. The teachers lectured about 
American History, English, Latin and Mathematics, but my 
thoughts were on the war, my older friends overseas, the advan- 
tages of working, earning my own way and, above all, escaping 
the crushing boredom of sitting in stuffy classrooms five days 
a week. @ I was 16 and I felt I had solved all my problems. That 
night when I returned from hunting, I braced myself to tell my 
father. My parents were separated and father and I lived in a 
large, comfortable house. A car accident several years earlier 
had left his left leg stiff, so since my fifth grade he had spent all 
his time taking care of me, cooking and washing and keeping up 
our home. ® Naturally, although he was 60, our years together 
had brought us very close. When I told him I’d quit high school, 
he stared at me in silence for a long time. Finally, in a tired 
voice, he said, “This is one decision I won’t argue with you about. 
You’ve made the biggest mistake you’ll ever make, but right now 
nothing I say will convince you of that. It’s better that you find 
it out for yourself.” ™ The next four weeks were utter paradise. 
I spent mornings on a duck pass and afternoons walking through 
cornfields hunting pheasants. Thoughts of the future were far 
from my mind. When the first snow finally fell and the ducks 
went south I started looking for work. @ Christmas was just 
around the corner and I was able to find a job slaughtering tur- 
keys in a poultry plant. It paid 50 cents an hour. But it was sea- 
sonal and soon ended. ® During the next year I had a dozen dif- 
ferent jobs. I sorted potatoes on a conveyor belt in a warehouse, 
unloaded telephone poles from flatcars, filled orders in a whole- 
sale grocery house and worked as a helper on a beer truck. When 
one job ended i’d go back to the state employment office for a 
“referral” to another one. On their records, of course, it stated 
that I had completed only the ninth grade, and my occupation 
was listed as “unskilled laborer.” ™ In-between jobs, I spent a lot 
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READERS! 


8 months of Eahegaaive€ for only 


including the 
$1-a-copy Christmas jubilee issue at no extra cost. 


SAVE $2.22 om the single-copy price. SAVE $1.02 on the regular subscrip- 
tion price. SAVE the big Christmas Jubilee Issue as a collector’s item, which 
it’s sure to become, packed as it will be with goodies such as these: 


A NEW PLAY by PADDY CHAYEF- 
SKY — America’s genius of dramatic di- 
alogue. The author of Marty and of the 
recent Broadway hit, The Tenth Man, 
has crafted another masterpiece, en- 
titled Gideon. You'll read the complete 
script in ESQUIRE just about the time 
it opens on Broadway. 


Ride down the shining rails with ES- 
QUIRE in a departing look at the one- 
time giants of steel and steam. This 
satisfying color portfolio puts coal and 
Diesel in a 20th Century light. 


An urbane view of that popular custom 
called eating—from savoriness to suc- 
culence. This preview of a book to be 
published by McGraw Hill is a must 
for the sophisticated gastronome, the 
neophyte gourmet, and anyone who de- 
votes any time to the pleasures of the 
palate. 


Reports on the best of holiday reading, 





listening, seeing, wining and dining by 
ESQUIRE regulars DOROTHY 
PARKER, MARTIN MAYER, 
DWIGHT MACDONALD, JOSEPH 
WECHSBERG. 


SHIRLEY MacLAINE romps through 
the seasons in a holiday mood. This 
spoof of old ESQUIRE calendars cele- 
brates Leap Year in a way that Lady 
Godiva never did. 


A festive array of paintings, photo- 
graphs and cartoons by ERNEST 
HAAS, TOMI UNGERER, DAVID 
SCHWARTZ, LESLIE SAALBURG, 
PETER DIMITRI. 


AN UNUSUAL AND ENTICING 
catalogue of holiday gifts, designed by 
MILTON GLA SER— an opportunity 
to indulge your every festive whim, 
from token gesture to magnanimous 
offering. Truly a celebration of the 
season. 


In short, the December issue of ESQUIRE will be one of the greatest ever 
published—a magazine you will be proud to own. For more of an idea of 
what today’s ESQUIRE is like, and for a hint of what’s to come before and 


after the Christmas issue, see the page opposite. 


At 8 
issues 
for 

only 


= $2.98 | 
You owe it to yourself to in Esquire! 


Get the excitement you deserve from life 
—let Esquire treat you to a new outlook 


BEAUTY _ The ESQUIRE camera has a way of settling on objects of beauty, from 
the frank appeal of Claudia Cardinale to the sophisticated allure of Nancy Kovack 
to the charms of the girl next door. 


FICTION —Schulberg, Capote, Moravia, Cheever, Williams, Durrell—the roster of 
top writers appearing in ESQUIRE turns many a literary magazine green with envy. 


OPINION _ Timely and usually controversial, which prompted noted critic John 
Crosby to say, “It sometimes succeeds in infuriating me, too. That’s what I like 
about it.” 


FIRSTS _ preview plays and movies before they’re produced anywhere. Reading 
the scripts in ESQUIRE is just like having a front-row-center seat on opening night. 


c 
FASHION —Window-shop the trends in ESQUIRE and save yourself shopping time, 
effort, and money later on. 


TRAVEL _ rake dozens of vacations a year. Journey along with ESQUIRE to the 
most exotic, un-touristy spots the world over. 


DRINKS _j carn from the old masters in ESQUIRE’S series of colonial draughts, 
designed for the man who wants something unusual in his beverage bag-of-tricks. 


to order use the card opposite 





of time answering ads that promised 
“independence through a business 
of your own.” Other ads offered “an 
education right in the privacy of 
your own home.” I enrolled in cor- 
respondence courses in taxidermy, 
law, wildlife management, mechan- 
ics and bookkeeping ; but I discon- 
tinued them all. Nothing seemed to 
hold my interest for long. 

I began spending much of my 
time in the pool hall, making friends 
with other dropouts who, like my- 
self, had decided there must be 
an easier way to live than sitting 
through high school. Our friend- 
ships were close. I didn’t know it 
then, but it was because we were all 
on the outside looking in. 

The girls I’d dated in school sud- 
denly became “too busy” to see me. 


I seldom went to basketball or foot- 
ball games any more. I preferred 


drinking beer with my new pals. I 
soon found that beer expenses were 
equaling, sometimes exceeding, my 
income. Each week end was pre- 
ceded by financial juggling and hec- 
tic negotiations for short-term loans. 

One night, after drinking too 
much, I got into a fight. I spent the 
night in jail. The next day I pleaded 
guilty in court to a charge of dis- 
orderly conduct and was fined $5. 
The local newspaper carried the 
story. By now, my reputation was 
getting around. Friends who used 
to speak to me turned the other 
way. Work, when I got it, was al- 
ways the same—something that re- 
quired a strong back, two good arms, 
but little education or skill. 

One day in the fall of 1947 I 
forced myself to take inventory. My 
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“accomplishments” since quitting 
high school three years before: a 
bank balance of zero, no job, no 
trade. Many of my oldest friends 
had drifted away. Some had gone 
on to college. Others had been grad- 
uated and had found jobs in banks 
and other businesses. I was 19 years 
old, still stumbling along from one 
meniai job to another—when I was 
lucky enough. 

For a week I stayed in my room, 
frightened of the future, depressed 
about the present and sorry about 
the past. I realized that I had been 
in a headlong rush—to nowhere 
Then, one night after supper, my 
father looked across the room at me. 
“Why don’t you admit you made a 
bad mistake and be big enough to 
correct it?” he asked quietly. 

“You mean go back to school?” I 
answered. 

“Why not,” he said. 
go back, in three more years you'll 
be 22, and still stuck with only a 
ninth-grade education.” 

I didn’t sleep that night. I knew 
in my heart that he was right. The 
next morning, I forced myself to see 
the high school principal. 

“Frankly, the odds are against 
you,” he said. “You'll have class- 
mates only 15 years old, but from 
your previous grades, I’d say you'd 
have trouble keeping up with them.” 

Then he held out his hand. “If 
you return I know every teacher 
here will help you as much as possi- 
ble. We'd like to see you back.” 

The 12 blocks to school two weeks 
later seemed the longest distance 
I'd ever walked. As I approached 
the brick building I’d left behind 


“If you don’t 
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Choose Your Own Orphan 


FROM THESE IN ZION 
CHRISTIAN ORPHANAGE 


SPONSOR ONE 
FOR ONLY PENNIES A DAY 


Bring joy to a needy Korean orphan. See the blessing 
to you. For only $8 a month—just 26 pennies a day 
—you can give a needy boy or girl Christian love and 
care, food and shelter, also school tuition charged for in Korea. 

These children have heartbreaking stories and each longs for a loving sponsor. 
Ask a friend to share with you, $4 each, or interest your Sunday School or other 
Church or organization groups. What a wonderful opportunity to bring up a 
child to be a Christian leader in Korea. 


Save these Children—Victims of Tragedy 


Mrs. Kim, an orphanage superintendent, recently wroce, “This Yungkwan area is where 
sO many innocent people were killed by the Communists during the war. Many thousands 
were drowned in the sea and other thousands killed while trying to escape the bombard- 
ment from both sides. What a tragic scene when the ghastly battle was over! This left 
countless orphans. Daily they come to our Home asking for care. I cannot reject them for 
they would have to wander and starve. Piease consider our desperate need for sponsors.” 
You get your child's picture, life story and mailing address. You can write or send parcels. 
Replies are prompt and in English. Sponsors are THRILLED and BLESSED with this 
personal contact. New sponsors are desperately needed to take in many more desolate 


children wandering the streets. The Everett Swanson Evangelistic Association, Inc. 
The ESEA is caring for over 4848 North Leonard Dr., Dept. CR-9, Chicago 31, Ill. 


9000 orphans, children of lep- 
ers and war widows. Its work 
is known widely because its 
message has gone out month 
after month in various ways 
including publicity in this and 
numerous religious and secular 
magazines. It serves more than 
11 million meals each year. 
Help us expand our 99 Homes. 
Each one is a Christian institu- 
tion with Bible-believing Staff 
and Board members. Korea's 
severe winter will soon be on. 
Help us take many more rag- 
ged, forsaken children off the 
streets and into our Homes. 
Write or phone NOW! 
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©) Please mail folder, 


CLIP AND MAIL geen nahi py on 


[) YES 1 want to sponsor an orphan for one year. My choice is 
Number if this child has ee been ‘‘adopted,’’ | 
agree to support another whom you will select. With God’ s ‘help 
1 will send $8 a month to your office. Please let me have my child's 
name, picture, address and story. | understand | may continue as 
long as | wish. Enclosed is sugoert for () first month, (1 one 
year. SEND FULL PARTICULARS. 

C) § cannot ‘‘adopt”’ a child but at to help by giving $......... 

“Information About Sponsoring Korean 
Orphans. 

Name. 

Address. 


All gifts and sponsorings are 


INC, 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
income tax deductible. 
THE EVERETT SWANSON EVANGELISTIC ASSOCIATION, 
An Interdenominational Non-Profit Corporation 
Tel. Gladstone 6-6181 
Dept. CR-9, 4088 ‘No. Leonard Dr., Chicago 31, Ill. 
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with such indifference three years 
before, I was in a panic. I registered 
in a daze. None of the faces of my 
new classmates was familiar. Twice 
I was asked for directions by con- 
fused sophomores who mistook me 
for a teacher. 

But, during the next few weeks, I 
came to realize that my classmates 
were too busy with their own prob- 
lems to pay much attention to the 
difference in our ages. The teachers 
treated me no differently than they 
treated the other students. Those I 
knew from before acted as if I was 
doing something worthwhile. “If 
you need help, you know where I 
live,” my old algebra teacher told 
me. Some of the new teachers were 
not much older than I was, but it 
didn’t seem to matter much. 

When school let out each day I 


rushed home because I had to go 


over my lessons many times before 
they’d sink in. I had a long way to 
go, but catching up had become the 
most important thing in my life. At 
the end of the first six-week period I 
received two Cs and two Ds, barely 
passing. In the next six-week period 
my grades improved. Before I’d quit, 
exams of any kind filled me with 
fear. Now I realized I could pass if 
I really prepared for them. Later in 
the year I even made the honor roll. 
My father glowed as if I’d won the 
Nobel prize. 

School hadn’t changed, but some- 
how it seemed different. I realized 
that teachers, whom I had always 
considered enemies to guard against, 
were really hard-working human be- 
ings who taught, not for money, but 
because they genuinely wanted to 
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help others. While I received no spe- 
cial consideration or favors, I had a 
feeling this time they were on my 
side. During one week-long spell of 
flu, four of them phoned to give me 
the assignments I’d missed. All 
offered to stop by my house to an- 
swer questions. I realized they were 
my real friends—not the guys from 
the pool hall who were now razzing 
me when I ran into them. 

At the end of my sophomore year 
I was stunned when I was chosen 
as one of two candidates for the 
office of student council president. 
In the final election I was defeated 
but somehow I felt as if I'd won. 

By taking correspondence courses 
from the University of South Dako- 
ta, which I completed under my 
teachers’ supervision, I was able to 
skip my junior year. I completed my 
credits and was graduated after two 
years of classes in the spring of 1949. 
I was not only the oldest senior 
walking across the platform on com- 
mencement night—I was the hap- 
piest. I know my father was the 
proudest parent in the audience. 

Then came college and eventually 
a career in journalism in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, where I am a reporter 
on the Pioneer Press. 

Why am I telling this story? Be- 
cause in the next ten years, accord- 
ing to recent nationwide surveys, 
12,000,000 U.S. students are not 
expected to finish high school. To 
me this is absolutely shocking. Some 
will lack the ability to do high school 
work, it’s true, but 70 percent of 
these dropouts will have normal 
1.Q.s or even higher. 

They will leave school, not be- 
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cause they can’t do the work, but | 
because they don’t want to do it. | 
They'll mislead themselves into be- | 
lieving that cars, parties, clothes, 
ready cash and the feeling of inde- | 
pendence they'll get from holding 
a job will be more important than | 
a high school diploma. | 
But I can tell them they’re wrong. 
When the dropout goes job hunting 
he will soon find—as I did—that | 
nearly all employers today are look- 
ing for employees with at least high | 
school educations. If he gets a job, 
he will always be the first to be laid 
off when business slumps; as a group, | 
dropouts have double the unemploy- 
ment rate of high school graduates. | 
Competition among dropouts for | 
the few jobs open to them is getting | 
tougher. By 1965 there will be three 
dropouts competing for every two | 
unskilled jobs. And, because the 
number of graduates is not keeping 
up with the industry’s requirements, 
for every seven skilled jobs there will 
be only five qualified applicants. 
Thousands of case histories reveal 
that the dropout never fully recov- 
ers the ground he loses when he 
slams the high school door behind 
him. Most dropouts don’t return. 
But the real tragedy of the dropout 
problem—which has been called 
the most ignored single problem of | 
U.S. education today—lies in the | 
personal misfortunes suffered by | 
young people who in an unthinking | 
moment make a decision that too | 
often binds them to the treadmill of | 
low-paid drudgery, of bottom-rung | 
jobs; a bleak world of discourage- | 
ment and failure. That’s why I had | 
to write this article. ee | 


WORDS JUST 
CAN'T EXPRESS 
THE DIFFERENCE 
TAMPAX MAKES! 


Not even such words as... 


Invisible ... Unfelt ... No chafing... 
No odor... Easy disposal . . . Com- 
plete comfort... Cooler... Daintier. 


Tampax ® internal sanitary protection. 
Invented by a doctor . . . now used by 
millions of smart, young moderns. 


TAMPAX Prints 


Palmer, Mass. 





Announcing A Great New Book On 


FABULOUS 


Edited by Lewis W. Gillenson, Editor of Coronet 


A big (8% x 11), luxurious, beautifully-printed volume that 
recreates for you in superb writing, photography, and drawing 


the tremendous sweep and scope of the past 25 years 


years 


notable above all for swift change and striking contrasts. 
From the violence of war to the mass striving for peace... 
From the agonies of depression to the overdone comforts of 


prosperity... 


From the shocking tyrannies of dictatorship to the bold moves 


toward freedom... 


From the world of the 30’s to the world of the 60’s—25 years 
of explosive changes in manners, morals, customs, education, 
science, communications—all recorded, recreated, and inter- 
preted by the top personalities of the time... 


PRE-PUBLICATION ORDER FORM 


Send to: CORONET—Box 402 Radio City—New York 19, N. Y. 


Please serid me (number) copies of Coronet’s FABULOUS 
YESTERDAY. 


() Bill me at tie reduced pre-publication price of $7.50 per book 
plus postage. 

SAVE POSTAGE CHARGES: 

CL)! enclose $ Please send the book (s) to me postpaid. 


My name 





Address 





Se é E Zone State 

If you are not completely satisfied after receiving your books, 
return them within 14 days and your money will be refunded in 
full, or your bill cancelled. 
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Free 14-Day Inspection 
Privilege for Coronet 
Readers, Fill out the cou- 
pon to the left and we'll 
send you one of the first 
copies of FABULOUS 
YESTERDAY. We are 
convinced that once you 
see the book you _ will 
want toown and treasure 
it for years to come. If 
after 14 days examina- 
tion you decide to keep 
it remit only $7.50 plus a 
small postage and han- 
dling charge. (This pre- 
publication offer saves 
you $1 on the regular 
price of the book.) Other- 
wise return it and pay 
nothing. 
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Coronet’s 25 Colorful Years 


YESTERDAY 


Over 150 Illustrations, Drawings, and Photo- 
graphs by such renowned figures as Salva- 
dor Dali, Margaret Bourke-White, Yousuf 
Karsh, Ernst Haas, Werner Bischoff, Eve 
Arnold and Henri Cartier-Bresson. 


Poetry, Interpretation, Articles, and Commen- 
tary By a Distinguished Group of Men and 
Women: Adlai Stevenson, Edward R. Mur- 
row, H. G. Wells, John Steinbeck, John 
Barrymore, Mary Ellen Chase, Joyce Cary, 
Philip Wylie, P. G. Wodehouse, and many, 
many others! 


Picture Records of the Famous: Pablo Picasso, 
Marlon Brando, Charlie Chaplin, James Dean, 
Marilyn Monroe, Marlene Dietrich, Greta Garbo 
—in rarely-seen poses, caught by some of the top 
camera artists of all time. 


A Panorama of Recent History:The sudden death 
of F. D. R.; bombs over Hiroshima; Fidel Cas- 
tro’s stirring words, and his revolution-turned- 
sour ; Gutzon Bor glum sculpting the great heads 
on Mount Rushmore ; Huey Long’s empire cut 
short by an assassin’s bullet; the bread lines and 


in the exciting pages of FABULOUS YESTERDAY '! 
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FAMILY , 
SHOPPER 


MAKE $ $ $ AT HOME—FREE DETAILS 


Invisible mending pays up 
to $10 profit in an hour 
Be the invisible reweaver 
in your community and 
make big money at home! 
Make cuts, burns, tears, 
moth holes in suits, coats 
—all garments, all fabrics 
—disappear like magic. Big 
demand from tailors, clean- 
ers, department stores, in- 
dividuals. Brings steady 
profits. Do only two $5.00 
jobs per day at home in 
your spare time, and take 
in $240.00 cash per month. 
Learn how to do this work. 
Turn spare time intocash. 
Invisible Reweavers are 
scarce in most communi- 
ties. Write now for free 
details of this thrilling 
all profit opportunity. No 
obligation, no salesman 
will ever call. Fabricon, 
Dept. 399, 6238 N. Broad- 
way, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


WHAT BOOKS ARE YOU SEEKING? 


NOW! 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


LOCATED! 


NAME THE 


BOOK 


WE'LL FIND IT 
FOR YOU! 


2 


5240 CASH 


PROFIT A MONTH 
BEFORE | 


f . 1 Two 
$5.00 JOBS A DAY 


Name the book—we’ll find 
it for you! Any book you 
like, no matier how old or 
long out-of-print. Finest 
fiction or non-fiction, all 
authors, all subjects. The 
beloved novels of bygone 
days, children’s classics, 
religious works, history, 
biography, science, sport, 
fine arts, etc. Now here’s 
our unique offer: Tell us 
the particular titles you 
seek. Our ‘‘book detectives”’ 
will search ‘til they have 
located nice copies. Then 
we'll notify you, quoting 
exact prices, courteously, 
and with no obligation on 
your part. Should you de- 
cide to buy—fine! But if 
your answer is ‘‘No,’’ you 
forget about it and owe us 
nothing. Write us today! 
The books you want are as 
near you as your mailbox 
Books-On-File, Dept. C-1, 
Union City, New Jersey. 





Diamonds cost at least 
$1000 for l-carat yet a 
comparable, selected 1- 
carat Capra Gem is only 
$27—-tax inc.! Brilliantly 
beautiful hand-cut, hand- 
polished Capra Gems are 
priced within easy reach 
of all. These gems are 
truly a miracle of modern 
science. Learn all about 
how you can enjoy the 
magnificence of a dazzling 
Capra Gem. Write today 
for our beautifully illus- 
trated Free catalog. See 
... in actual size... . the 
wide selection of men’s 
and women’s styles, set- 
tings, prices. Read about 
our easy payment plans 
to suit every budget. Send 
no money. You are under 
no obligation and no sales- 
man will call. Capra Gem 
Company, Dept. T-91, 
Box 5145, Philadelphia 41, 
Pennsylvania. 





Heavenly comfort! Jnst 
two cups to lift sag to 
youthful highiines. No 
shoulder straps. *~o wires, 
no bones. The . . mate in 
bosom loveliness... high- 
lights natural beauty. 
Holds you firmly and se- 
curely with absolute com- 
fort! Perfect for backless 
and strapless gowns on 
glamorous Special Occa- 
Sions. Created by a top 
New York bra designer. 
Velvety soft and pliable 
yet sturdy material... 
Flesh Color 

Sizes A, B and © 
Package of 2 
only $2.98 postpaid 
primer to restore 
Sive edge of bra 
faction guaranteed. 
Send check or MO to 
Bleuette, Inc 
Department A299 
509 Fifth Avenue 

N. Y. 17, N. Y 


for 
with 
edhe- 
Satis- 


pair 
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JOIN THESE SUCCESSFUL 
MEN AND WOMEN OF ALL AGES! 


‘wero 1100 A MONTH 


UP TO 
vt ube a ClAne 


REVEALING 


SECRETS! Sener 


$250 IN A WEEK! “Averaged $250 profit 
per week last 4 weeks. Wish I'd started 
years ago.”” Anita Born, E. Alton, Ill. 


$39.82 IN AN HOUR! ‘‘Earned $39.82 in an 
hour today. A great family business.”’ 
Jack Terwilliger, Fresno, Calif. 


102 IN A DAY! “My profits were 
$102 today. Thrilled beyond words with 
your generous plan.’’ 

Helen Uhlir, Tucson, Ariz. 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED! 


Studio Girl Makes it Easy For 
Men and Women of All Ages to Succeed 


Even if you’ve never sold a thing, now you can 
join the 10,000 men and women from all walks of 
life who are making big money — up to $7.50 in 
an hour part time - up to $250 in a week full 
time. No experience or formal education neces- 
sary. You can do what others have done! I show 
you every step-give you 25 proven money-making 
secrets that put Studio Girl Beauty Advisors 
among the highest paid people anywhere. 


’LL SHOW YOU HOW! 


Says Harry Taylor, President 
Studio Girl Hollywood $ 
Whether you’re a house- 
wife, r, career 
woman, clerk, secretary, $ 
nurse, or even a totally in- 
experien: man or wo- 
man, I will help Fis start art $ 
earning up to $7.50 
hour immediately. I aw 
_ —- what to do, 
ow to it-I furnish 
ot RS You simply fol- 
low pictured instructions! 
Many earn over $35 first 
day! So can you! Mail 
coupon for free samples 
today! $ 


STUDIO GIRL OFFERS YOU SECURITY 
WITH A BIG SUCCESSFUL CORPORATION. 


Established 20 years, Studio Girl spans the globe. 
Magnificent headquarters building and factory in 
be ny s Beauty Capital, modern laboratory, 
lants, shipping uarters in Chicago and 

hiladelphia, i tethlonels salons in leading world 
cities - anes: America. Member U. 8S. 

amber of Commerce oon & & Bradstreet - 
rating. Studio Girl is a big, ry -makii 
organization where all are friendly, . hacer 
prosperous. 
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Beautiful Studio Girl Demonstration Kit and Holly- 
weod beauty care methods I disclose are all you need. 
Earn up to $250 a week as 2 Studio Girl Beauty 

Advisor. Customer lists, full color catalog, assortment 
of usable Studio Girl samples at no cost to you - 
just mail coupon below. Every Studio Girl Cosmetic 
is medically approved and salon tested, is backed by 
a written guarantee of satisfaction to the customer. 


STUDIG GIRL PAYS YEAR 'ROUND REPEAT 
PROFITS! OVER 2 MILLION CUSTOMERS 
THIS YEAR! LIFE-TIME INCOME! 


Even during recession, Studio Girl's business up 
over 50% - Studio Girl customers increase purchases 
every year. No seasona! slump. Sell by invitation. 
Thirty-five million women prefer to select cosmetics 
in their homes. Earn to $7.50 an hour part time — to 
$250 weekly full time. Later hire others, increase 
earnings — get over-write commission for life on their 
sales. 300 glamorous — include men's toi. 
letries, gift pack ~ line made world. 
famous by Studio Girl ett advertising - maga. 
zines, TV, radio! 

MANAGERS WANTED. Experienced -crew or 
area managers, or with party experience — 
rush picture details. Earn to $2,500 a month! 














WOMEN! MAN-WIFE TEAMS! MEN! 


Thousands of women earning big money-—far more 
than ‘‘routine’’ jobs—to $7.50 an hour, even part- 
time. Husband-wife teams make to $1750 monthly. 
Hundreds of men earn big money as Organizers, 
Managers, Beauty Advisors. 


No House-to-House ng Required! 
Your Clients Come To You 
Regular customers lists, sensa- 
— + ang oe oe Free | 
ample Plan’’ keep bringing new 
customers to you. Mink Stole 
Beauty Clinic Plan eliminates 
door-to-door. No experience needed 
All explained step-by-step so you 
can start making up to $7.50 an 
hour first day. Mail coupon now! 
DETAILS, BOOKLET, SAMPLES—ALL FREE! 
Enjoy life's luxuries - send 
name for free samples, com. 
plete details, booklet, excit- 


stories.’ No cost or obliga- 
tion! Mail today. 


FREE! MAIL TI 


; STUDIO GIRL, 
3618 San oot a Glendale, Calif. IN CANADA: 
850 La Fleur het. Ville La Salle, Montreal 
Your Studio Girl opportunity sounds wonderful! Rush 
| information without obligation. Send FREE usable 
Cosmetic Samples as promised. 
Miss 
Neme: Mn. 0 
Mr. 


DAY ' Receiwe Free U 
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You Can Influence Others 
with Your Thinking 


TRY IT SOME TIME. Concentrate intently upon 
another person seated in a room with you, with- 
out his noticing it. Observe him gradually be- 
come restless and finally turn and look in your 
direction. Simple—yet it is a positive demonstra- 
tion that thought generates a mental energy 
which can be projected from your mind to the 
consciousness of asother. Do you realize how 
much of your success and happiness in life de- 
pend upon your influencing others? Is it not 
important to you to have others understand your 
point of view—to be receptive to your proposals? 


This FREE Book Points the Way 


How many times have you wished there were 
some way you could impress another favorably 
—get across to him or her your ideas? That 
thoughts can be transmitted, received, and under- 
stood by others is now’ scientifically demonstrable. 


The tales of miraculous accomplishments of 
mind by the ancients are now known to be fact 
—not fable. The method whereby these things 
can be INTENTIONALLY, not accidentally, ac- 
complished has been a secret long cherished by 
the Rosicrucians—one of the schools of ancient 
wisdom existing throughout the world. Write for 
the free copy of the fascinating sealed book, 
“THE MASTERY OF LIFE,” which explains 
how you may receive this unique wisdom and 
benefit by its application. Address: Scribe 


The ROsICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 


San Jose, California 
(NOT A RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION) 
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ENGRAVED CUFF LINKS 


Beautifully etched lifetime metal Cuff Links, Tie Bar, 
Money Clip or Key Chain, each a faithful miniature 
of any business card, signature, trademark or in- 
Signia. Perfect personal or business gifts. Gift Boxed 
Will drop ship if desired. Simply send cards or signa- 
tures you wish reproduced; satisfaction guaranteed 
Cuff Links silver plate, $8.95; gold electroplate, $9.95 
Tie Bar, Money Clip or Key Chain—Silver, $5.50 
Gold, $6.00 (ppd. inc. tax). Also in 14K Gold-filled 
Solid Sterling Silver; Cuff Links, $35.00, Tie Bar, 
$18.00. Diners’ Club accounts honored. Ber-Tals, 
Dept. Q-9, 1253 S. Halstead, Chicago 7, Ill 


NOW JOHNNY CAN LEARN TO MULTIPLY 


Get these new Musical Multiplication Records—and 
see his marks in arithmetic go up, quickly! All the 
Multiplication Tables from 2’s through 12’s have 
been set to music on 5 records. Each table has its 
own catchy tune and musical quiz. Children love to 
play them. Used in thousands of schools. Parents 
and teachers report wonderful results. Write for 
free folder. Send name to—Bremner Records, Dept 
N-16, Wilmette, Il. 


REMOVE HAIR FROM NOSE AND EARS—$1 
New, automatic Nose Clippers gets rid of unsightly 
hair from the nostrils and ear lobes fast! Just a 
twist of the handle and the job’s done! It’s easy 
and painless! Scientifically-designed rotating scissors 
clip the superfluous hair gently and with absolute 


safety. Made of fine chrome-plated surgical steel 
This good-grooming aid is great! Guaranteed to 
do the job or your money back! Only $1, postage 
paid. Order Nose Hair Clipper from Srnset House, 
640 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 
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NEW ideas...by mail from SUNSET HOUSE 


MAGIC BRAIN CALCULATOR—$1 
Pocket-size adding machine does all your math 
problems with ease. Adds-subtracts-multiplies to 
99,999,999. Magic Brain Calculator balances check 
books. adds grocery tapes, bridge scores, children’s 
school-work, income tax statements, car mileage 
Gives you all the answers in seconds. Simple to use 
: all steel mechanism works fast. For house- 
wives, professional men, businessmen, students . . 
Guaranteed to please or your money back! Magic 
Brain Calculator, only $1, postage paid. Sunset 
House, 640 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California 
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HURRY HOT POT 


Electric Hot Pot boils a full 4 cups of water in only 
2% minutes! Perfect for making fast instant coffee 
tea, soup, heating canned foods, baby’s bottle. Prac- 
tical pour-easy spout. Stay-cool base and handle let 
you use it right on the table. Made of polished alu- 
minum .. . it’s unbreakable. Complete with electric 
cord. Great for home, office, traveling, college. Tre- 
mendous value! You must be pleased or your money 
back! Hurry Hot Pot, only %$2.98, postage paid 
Order from Sunset House, 640 Sunset Building, 
Beverly Hills. California 
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IMPROVE YOUR. FIGURE, $1.98 

Stretch your way to a triramer You with new, sturdy 
rubber Stretch-A-Way. Make any room your private 
gym. Complete with special chart to show you the 
safe method of toning muscles. Improve your figure 

tummy, thighs, hip and bust measurements—this 
natural way! Keep fit and trim. Stores away in any 
drawer. Guaranteed to do the job or your money 
back! Only $1.98, postage paid. Order Stretch-A-Way 
from Sunset House, 640 Sunset Building, Beverly 
Hills, Calif 
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TYPE AWAY YOUR MISTAKES! 


No more erasing, no smudges, no jiggly lines! Now 
you can make typing errors vanish like magic ... 
and you don’t even have to touch the paper in your 
machine! Just place a Type-Away tab over your typ- 
ing mistake, then retype it... and the error’s gone! 
It’s invisible! You get 132 sq. in. of Type-Away tabs, 
enough to make 1500 corrections, for only $1, postage 
paid. You must be pleased or your money back! Or- 
der Type-Away direct by mail from Sunset House, 
640 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California 
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COUNT THE CALORIES AS YOU EAT! 


Weight watchers—here’s the easiest way yet to keep 
tabs on yourself! Cal-Count is a tiny palm-of-the- 
hand adding machine. Just push the buttons when- 
ever you eat, and your daily calorie total shows 
automatically ... up to 2,000 calories! Built-in metal 
chart gives caloric values for all common foods... 
that’s all you need for record-keeping. Carry Cal- 
Count anywhere no one will know! Only $1.29, 
postage paid. Order Cal-Count by mail from Sunset 
House, 640 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California 


—— 


PERFECT FOR FROZEN FOODS! 


Unique Cooker steams frozen foods to just right 
tenderness—without boiling away flavor and val- 
uable vitamins! Holds 2 standard-size frozen food 
packages. Perforated removable platform keeps food 
above water line, while tight-fitting lid holds in 
steam. Aluminum pan, heat-resistant handle. Money- 
back guarantee! Frozen Food Cooker, only $2.98, 
postage paid. Sunset House, 640 Sunset Building, 
Beverly Hills, California. 
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OVER 5000 STYLES 
50 TO $100,000. 
1 CARAT BRILLIANT 
WHITE DIAMOND 


$395. 


BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY 
One cof America’s well-known Diamond Cutters dares 
to make you this amazing offer! Order the diamond 
you want. We will mail it direct to your home with- 
out payment, if reference is even. for Free 10 
Day Inspection! Wear it, examine it, have it ap- 
praised. If your appraisal is not at least 25% over 
our price; we refund the appraisal fee and postage. 
You only pay when convinced, Our 25 years as di- 
amond cutters and importers is behind this offer. 
This is your sure way to buy diamonds. Order now 
or send for catalog illustrating over 5000 styles from 
$50. to_ $100,000. 


RA te WN ee. 
Empire Diamond Corporation 


Empire State Bidg., New York I, 
Send FREE catalog c 


N. Y. 





*Kodak Film 


* NEVER BUY ANOTHER ROLL OF FILM. For every roll 
of color or black & white film you send us for processing, we mail 
you a fresh roll of Kodak film FREE with your developed prints. 


- MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


BLACK & WHITE 


- 8 exp. roll dev., JUMBO 
prints, free film. 


te wena" 39 


KODACOLOR 


8 exp. roll dev., JUMBO 


prints, free film. 
319 


$1.00 add'l. 





LOOK BEFORE OPENING DOOR! 


‘Identify all gutiava. ’ say 
police. new ‘‘Pri- 
vate Eye’”’ i+ Viewer you 
see out—they can’t see in. 
Gives head to toe & side 
to side view of strangers. 
Easy to install—do it your- 
self. Inconspicuous—-7/16” 
hole—precision ground op- 
tical lenses—not plastic. 
. Check or money or- 
Private Eye, Box 
. Los Angeles 24, 
Calif., Dept. C-9. 





OLD FUR REMODELED INTO NEW—$22.95 


Let Morton’s restyle your 
old, worn fur coat, jacket, 
or cape into a glamorous 
new fashion cape, stole or 
jacket, only $22.95. In- 
cludes restyling, new lin- 
ing, Monogram, cleaning, 
glazing. Praised by Har- 
per’s Bazaar, Giamour, 
others. Choice of 40 styles. 
Mail old fur, state dress 
size, height. Pay when new 
style arrives. Or write for 
new style k. Morton’s, 
e ws wee 4, D.C. 





GET RID OF FLIES THIS NEW WAY! 


It’s almost unbelievable 
how fast Sputnik gets rid 
of files indoors or out. 
Beats messy cakes, smelly 
spray. Just hang Sputnik 
where flies gather. They 
touch the wick, Go Away 
To Die! Clean, odorless, 
Guaranteed. Works 6 mos, 
without refill. Send $2 for 
box of 4 ppd. Refills $1. 
Mission Home Products, 
P. O. Box 142-C, Lynwood 
2, California. 





Improve the power of your 
speaking and singing voice 
in the privacy of your own 
room. Self-training pro- 
gram, mostly silent. No 
music required. Tested 
method praised by TV star 
Bob Cummings and thou- 
sands of grateful men, 
women—since 1916. Free 
booklet in plain wrapper. 
State age. Prefect Voice 
Institute, 210 S. Clinton 
St., JN-58, Chicago 6, Ill. 





% MOVIE SPECIAL Processing plus 


Replacement Film 
8 mm Kodachrome roll... .$3.19 


12 exp. roll 
8 mm Magazine... $3.99 





Send film to city nearest you. 
important: Write Dept. R on envelope. 


Boston 3, Mass. PO Box 949 

New York, W. ¥., Cana! St. P.0 Box 298 
Washington 13, 0. C. P.O Box 2251 
Attanta, Ga. P.0 Box 597 

Wew Orieans 11, La. P.O Box 1740 
Dallas, Tes. P.O Box 6188 

San Antonio, Tex, P.O. Box 28) 

St Louls, Me. PC. Box 7094 
Cleveland 15, Ohio, PO Box 535! 


Dayton 2, Ohio, Wainut St. P.O. Box 96 
Detroit 31, Mich. P.O Box 2085 
Chicage, i P.O Box 67 

LaCrosse, Wise. P.O Box 945 
Minneapolis, Minn. PO Box 967 
Denver 1, Cole. P.O Box 185! 
Seattle 2, Wash. P.O. Box 519 

San Francisco 1, Calif, P.O Box 455 
Los Angeles 55, Calif, P.O Box 55008 


* NATIONWIDE Free Film 
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FREE HANDWRITING ANALYSIS BOOK 


Learn how to identify char- 
acter & —— traits 
from ordinary handwrit- 
ing. Grapho Analysis helps 
you understand people, 
yourself. Gain prestige, 
more success, greater sat- 
isfaction. Exciting, 
crowded field. Give 
tures, write articles. 
private consultation. Write 
for free wer lesson & cat- 
alogs. I.G.A.S., Inc., Dept 
JN-58, Springfield 4, Mo. 
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NO CUTTING NECESSARY 


Teeth Stay Tight all Day. 
No messy powder or paste 
is needed with new Lyons 
All Day Adhesive Denture 
Cushions! Featherweight 
cushions hold all types of 
dental lates snugly in 
place all day, keep your 
breath sweet! Box of 36 
$1.00 ppd. Please specify 
Uppers or Lowers. Money 


Marginal St., 
28, Mass. 


East Boston 





NC‘ MORE LOS*™ GLASSES! 


Protection for the whole 
family—a must for young- 
sters! Spec-Plates, a tiny 
(46” x 149”) jeweler-craft- 
ed engraved identification 
plate in feather-light pol- 
ished aluminum with per- 
manent press-on adhesive 
backing. Last name, phone, 
city. 25 letters maximum. 
$1.50 each, i, Pe. Taylor 
Noveities, Box 21143, 


Loon mame PHONE CITY | Datigs 11, ‘Wome. 








SAVE MONEY ON VITAMINS 


‘“‘One year supply for only 
1¢ a day.”’ ultiple vita- 
min formula—365 tablets, 
$3.65. These vitamins have 
been awarded the Parents’ 
Magazine Commendation 
Seal. For adults & chil- 
dren. Act now, save by 
buying your family vita- 
mins direct. Why pay 
more? Money back guar. 
Ppd. Mail check or money 
order to Dept. C, New Jer- 
sey Vitamin Products, 
Stirling, N. J. 

















REMOVE UGLY HAIR FOR GOOD! 


Now you can painlessly, 
safely, priyately remove 
unwanted hairs one by one 
—for good—by destroying 
hair roots. Pencil-like Pel- 
latron works by electro- 
iytic method used by pro- 
fessionals. No wires cr 
plug-ins needed. Save many 
dollars. Our guar. must 
work For You, or money 
back. $12.50 ppd.; COD, $1 
deposit. Mitchum  Co., 
Dept. 45-JX, Paris, Tenn. 





WORK LIKE A MILLIONAIRE 


Men—Women. Make $400- 
$1000 monthly plus apart- 
ment, managing a resort 
or motel. 50,000 new posi- 
tions to open next year. 
Pick your location with 
our employment assistance. 
Learn at home in spare 
time. Free Booklet. Write 
Motel Managers Training 
School, Dept. C-21, 612 S. 
Serrano, Los Angeles 5, 
California. 
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AN AID TO 
INVESTMENT ACCURACY 


STOCK-AIDE* 


NO INVESTOR 
SHOULD BE WITHOUT..1T! 


This is the investor’s dream for keeping permanent 
records of stock purchases, sales, dividends for 10 
years. On one page, Stock-Aide gives you a complete, 
clear picture of all your transactions at a glance. 
Stock-Aide provides space for 40 stocks (800 transac- 
tions). Makes it easy to keep fool-proof records of 
profits and losses, quotations and other important 
data necessary at tax time. Get the aid that item- 
izes =" — Ay | detail of every stock purchase 
and sa ock-Aide. Money Back Guaran- 
tee. Stock -Aias “$2. rr postpaid. 





For the more active Trader: QUICK-TRADE 
Edition—a complete record of stocks held for 
short terms. Space for 120 stocks, $2.95 ppd. 














Send check or money order. No C.O.D.’s. 


THE MERRIVALE CO. 
P.O. Box #441, Great Neck, N.Y. 





10 DAYS FREE—ESQUIRE COOKBOOK 


Have fun mixing, sipping, tasting, savoring, for 10 
glorious days. Then if you don’t want to keep this 
Cookbook to live with, to live by, return it and we'll 
cancel your bill or refund your money. You'll find the 
Esquire Cookbook packed with recipes galore, of 
course. But it’s as different from a mere recipe book 
as pizza from pate de foie gras. It includes loads of 
deft illustrations, sparkling commentary on foods, 
cooking, carving, and eating. Its 300-plus pages make 
it a breeze to get through anything from tidbits to 
game-fests. The price only $5.95—much less than 
it would cost you to spoil a prime filet with the 
wrong sauce. Pay now and you save postage charges. 
We'll gladly bill you if that’s your preference. Write: 
Esquire Cookbook—Box 402 Radio City—New York 
19, 
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IT’S GREAT TO BE TALLER 


Now at last it’s easy to add all-important inches to 
your height! Just step into a pair of height increas- 
ing ‘‘Elevators’’ shoes and instantly you are almost 2 
inches taller. You are a big man—with new poise and 
confidence—the kind of man everyone looks up to! 
“Big’’ men everywhere wear ‘‘Elevators’’ with no one 
the wiser—‘‘Elevators’’ look exactly like other fine 
shoes. Feel comfortable the minute you put them on. 
Send today for exciting free booklet, 34 styles. Write 
Brockton Footwear, Inc., Dept.209B, Brockton 68, Mass. 


Culoettes—Now 
In Corduroy 


Has the becoming 
swing of a regular 
skirt but gives tom- 
boy freedom for all 
activities. A good 
looking ‘“‘skirt’’ you 
can live in, grace- 
fully cut in velvet- 
smooth corduroy. 
Distinctive Arrow 
design pockets and 
concealed zipper. In 
Blue, Avocado 
Green,FlannelGrey, 
Desert Tan or Jet 
Black. Sizes 10 to 22 
. . . $9.95. Add 50¢ 
ost. Satisf. Guar. 
estern Classics, 
Box 4035, Dept. CTC, 
Tucson, Arizona. 

















MAKE STUMP REMOVER—$1.50 

Don’t dig! Don’t chop! Don’t blast to get rid of 
those ugly tree stumps on your property. Remove 
them like magic with wonderful new chemical which 
quickly decomposes wood fibres all the way to the 
root tips. Simply pene it into center of stump. Final 
removal’s a cinch. Harmless to nearby planting. 
8 oz. (for 1-2 stumps). You must be pleased or your 
money back! Stump Remover only $1.50, postage 
paid. Order from Sunset House, 640 Sunset Building, 
Beverly Hills, California. 
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BE YOUR OWN CHRISTMAS CARD! 


This year, send friends your favorite snapshot—your 
family, home, pet, yourself—on your personal Christ- 
mas card! Deluxe double-weight jumbo photo cards, 
only $1 for 25 inc. envs. Extra cards 5¢ ea. Send neg 
(from print add 50¢). Sample free till Nov. 25: send 
neg. New, smart Full Color personal] Christmas Cards 
from your color neg. or slide, 15 only $2.85 complt. 
with envs. & folders. Color sample & cat. 20¢. Satis 
guar. Add 35¢ pstg. & hdlg. to all orders. Philip’s 
Foto, Dept. Cl, Irvington, N. Y 


\cclts Rima 


STAMP COiLECTOR’S JOURNAL 

Get more fun out of stamp collecting: with Scott's 
Monthly Stamp Journs|. Learn the stories behind the 
Stamps. Get latest stamp news. Keep up with stamp 
world events. Each copy carries latest prices, new 
issue information, catalogue changes, articles, illus- 
trations, facts of interest to help you buy and collect 
wisely and get the most enjoyment out of the stamps 
you now own. By subscripion only. $4 a year. Canada 
$4.50. Foreign $5. Payment with order, please. SCOTT, 
Dept. FC, Box 402 Radio City, New York 19, N. Y 


s 


FURNISHED IN 

EARLY AMERICAN ?. 

You'// adatel 

the Unusual 
STURBRIDCE 

YANKEE WORKSHOP 


SEND 25¢ FOR 800-PICTURE CATALOG 


Everything from furniture to pewter—800 unusual 
items in fascinating fully-illus. catalogue. Available 
by mail at modest prices from historic Sturbridge. 
Our workshop has. made & collected over 2500 repro- 
ductions. Finished and unfinished furniture, chairs, 
beds, mirrors, rugs: Sandwich & Milk Glass, china, 
pewter, lamps, lighting fixtures; fireplace equip- 
ment, weathervanes, wrought hardware, furniture 
brasses, toleware, brass, copper. Sturbridge Yankee 
Workshop, 191 Brimfield Turnpike, Sturbridge, Mass 
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OLD FUR COAT INTO 


Don't discard your old fur 
coat. Our skilled crafts- 
men remodel it into a 
beautiful Paris-inspired 
cape or stole. Low tax-free 
price incl. cleaning, glaz- 
ing, new lining, interlin- 
ing & your monogram. 
You'll be thrilled with 
your new-fashioned fur 
Many styles to choose from 
Send card for free style 
book. Galaxy Fur Co., Dept 
3K, 236 W. 27th St., N.Y.C 


NEW STOLE $22.95 


- 


S 


aye 


NEW NATURAL 


amazing new natural 
complete or 
partial—has been devel- 
oped by Louis Feder. So 
lustrous, so real (it’s hu- 
man hair!). You can comb 
it, set it any way you 
like. Swim in it, sleep 
in it—absolutely secure 
Individually styled to your 
needs. Write for illus- 
trated booklet ‘‘C-8'’ House 
of Feder, 545 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, = 


An 
hairpiece — 


HAIRPIECE 





DRAW ANY PERSON IN ONE MINUTE 


Draw any per 
map, 

without 
is automatically 
paper 
producer. 
larges 


cil 


son, still life 
landscape 
Anything 
seen on 
Magic Art Re- 
Reduces, En- 
Follow lines of 
‘*picture-image'’’ with pen- 
for artistic drawing 


photo 
talent! 


thru 


$1.98 postpaid with order 


or 
Money 


296 Broadway 


C.O.D. plus 
back guar 
Norton, Dept 

ry 


postage 
afte. 


trial. 588, 
7 


yreeting Cards. Call on 


friends with beautiful new 


Christmas Cards, everyday 


& 
gifts & 
New catalog & samples on 
approval. 


Cards, stationery, 
announcements, 

and matches. Big Commis- 
sions. 
Co., 


toys, 
items 


birthday cards, 
household 


70 free samples 
name-imprinted Christmas 
wedding 
napkins 


Mitchell Greetings 
CD-961, 47 W. 
Mich 


Dept 
7 Mile, Detroit 3, 





HANDI-BENDER BEND 


Now, bend wire into doz- 
ens of useful shapes. Screw 
“‘Handi-Bender’’ to bench 
or hold in vise. Make an- 
gles, centered eyes, off- 
centered eyes, coils, spi- 
rals, curves, circles. Han- 
dles steel and softer wire 
up to 5/32” (6 gauge). 
Solid aluminum: 1’x°, 
47,”. Illus. instructions ler 
many uses included. $1 
ppd. Drumcliff Co., Dept 
691, Towson, Md 


S WIRE INTO SHAPES 
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FREE NORTH AMER 


Exciting valuable collec- 
tion of genuine, all-dif- 
ferent postage stamps from 
Greenland, St. Pierre, New- 
foundland, U.N., Colonial 
& Civil War Commemora- 
tives, scarce 1857 Canada 
Map stamp, British Co- 
lumbia. Extra! 87 Foreign 
Flags; big bargain cat 
Other offers for inspection 
Adults only Send 10¢ 
for mailing Kenmore, 
Milford, EF-259, N 


ICA, FLAG STAMPS 





DAZZLINGLY BRILLIANT GEMS 


Exquisite white simulated 
diamonds unconditionally 
guar. for life. Will never 
scratch, chip or discolor 
Cut & polished by expert 
diamond cutters. Full 58 
facets for unsurpassed 
brilliance. Cost not thou- 
sands—only $22 a ct. Easy 
payments. Free illus. bkit 
shows men’s & women’s 
styles. Yours on request. 
No oblig. Vega Co., Dept 
C2, Box 465, N.Y.C ¢ 


Mrs. Arthur H. Robinson 
1035 Thurmal Avenue 
Rochester, New York 





Any 3 different orders $2 
ppd. Your name & address 
handsomely printed on 
1000 finest quality gummed 
labels. Padded. Packaged 
with Free Plastic Gift Box 
Use them on stationery. 
books, cards, etc. Special 
—Save Money. Any 3 dif- 
ferent orders $2. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Handy 
Labels, Dept. 987, Jasper- 
son Bldg.. Culver City, 
California 





NOW! A NEW WAY TO EARN MONEY 


At home, full or part-time 
with new Photo Painting 
Pencils. Earn money now 
by coloring photos, snap- 
shots, and Polaroid prints 
Studios and friends will 
pay to have photos colored 
Rush $4.98 for complete 
coloring Kit (includes 18 
pencils) or send for Free 
instructions. Marshall's. 
171 N. 9th St., Bklyn. 11, 
N. Y. At photo, art & 
hobby stores everywhere 








FREE SHOE CATALOG just for LITTLE FEET 


Exclusive specialists in 
lovely shoes designed to 
flatter your little feet. For 
best fit in your size, send 
for catalog showing enor- 
mous variety of styles for 
all occasions—spikes, mid- 
ways, casuals, formals, 
flats—even bed slippers! 
This stunning town pump 
in black crushed kid on 
thin illusion, just $13.96 
Cinderella of Boston, 85T 
South St., Boston 11, Mass 
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HAVE YOU A RICH MAN’‘S oe 


np 
Hard-to-find large sizes 5 
are no problem at King- 
Size! Sizes 10-16; Widths 
AAA-EEE, dozens of smart 
new dress, sport, work & 
athletic shoes! _ sold 
in stores; mail only. Sat- 
isfaction Guar. Specialists 
& tall men, also 

, jackets, slacks, 
sweaters, raincoats, ; 
Free Cat. Write: 
Size, Inc., 4101 Forest St., 
Brockton 64, Mass. 





AFTER BREAST SURGERY 


Look and feel normal again 

. even in bathing suit, 
sweater. Like natural 
breast, Identical Form 
adapts to body movements. 
Fits any well-fitting bra. 
never slips. Doctors recom- 
mend its equalized weight, 
normal contour. Regain 
complete comfort and con- 
fidence. Write for free lit., 
where-to-buy. Dept. A 
Identical Form, Inc., 17 
W. 60 St. N. ¥. 23, N. Y. 


. 





ASTHMA ATTACK RELIEVED IN SECONDS 


Breathe freely with Azma- 
fade inhalant solution. 
Fast, sure relief! Safe, 
easy to use! Guaranteed 
results or money back. Use 
in any glass or plastic neb- 
ulizer. New low price! Send 
10¢ (handling cost) for 
generous sample. Offer good 
until Nov. 30, 1961. Write 
for information: Azma- 
fade, Dept. C2, Box 738, 
Seattle 11, Washington. 


KILL THE H 


AiR ROOT! 


Now you can destroy un- 
wanted hair permanently 
in the privacy of your 
home, with famous Mahler 
Epilator! Acclaimed by 
thousands who, after read- 
ing our instructions care- 
fully, learned to use the 
Mahler safely and effi- 
ciently. Send 10¢ today 
(pstg. & hdlg.), “New 
Radiant Beauty.’’ Mahler’s 
Inc., Dept. 321M, Provi- 
dence 15, R. I. 





NEW STYLES—LADIES WIDE SHOES 


Dress-up for Fall—new 
ladies wide shoes that are 
graceful comfortable. 
All heels heights, widths 
C-EEE, sizes 4-12. Shown, 
new ‘Betty’ in  biack 
suede; calf; patent; gr 


C-D-E, sizes 5- 12, = 
toes, 3” heels. $8.95 ppd 
money-back guar. or write 
A free cat. Syd Kushner, 

C-9, 733 South St., 
Phila. 47, Pa 





FILM DEVELOPED—LOWEST PRICES EVER 


“The Speed Service” for 
color or B&W. Introduc- 
tory offer: Any size to 12 
exp. developed & enlarged 
—B&W-30¢. Kodacolor-$1. 
Kodachrome: 8mm movie- 
$1.10, 8mm magazine-75¢. 
Kodachrome slides proc- 
essed & mounted: 35mm 20 
exp.-$1., 36 exp.-$1.75. 
Write for free mailing 
envelopes & price list. 
Fast-X-Foto, Dept. 121, 
Hudson City Sta., Jersey 
City 7, N. J 


ONL 





SHEETS, TOASTERS, TOWELS, MIXERS, etc. 
GIVEN TO YOU FREE! 


Thousands of famous prod- 
ucts to choose from—fur- 
niture, fashions, silver- 
ware, china, draperies, etc. 
You get $50.00 and more 
in merchandise just by be- 
ing Secretary of a Popular 
Club you help your friends 
form. It’s easy! It’s fun! 
Nothing to sell, nothing to 
buy. Write today: Popular 
Club Plan, Dept. D-929, 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 


INSTANT GLAMOUR WIG 


Win admiring glances at 
parties, dances, anywhere. 
A perfect cover-up after 
setting own hair. Smooth, 
soft Celanese Acetate—like 
real hair. Match any out- 
fit. Black, Brown, Dark or 
Light Blonde, Platinum, 
White, Pink. ce Blue, Grey 
or Blonde Streak. $5.95 
ppd. or C.O.P. plus post- 
age. Money back guar. 
Specify Guild, 
W-435, E. Broadway,N. Y.2. 





500 NAME—ADDRESS 


500 Economy labels printed 
with any name and ad- 
dress or any wording up 
to 4 lines, 25¢. 149” long. 
In plastic box, 35¢. 5-day 
service. For superior qual- 
ity, order Gold Stripe la- 
bels. Deluxe paper—rich 
gold trim; 500 for 50¢. 2” 
long. In plastic box, 60¢. 
48-hour service. Money- 
back guar. Ppd. Walter 
Drake, 2909 Drake PAdg.. 
Colorado Springs 12, Colo 


LABELS—25¢ 


Mre. Douglas J. Baldwin 
|. 1926 Apple Valley Road 
©. Rockland, Connecticut 





NEW SHAVER PACKS ITS OWN POWER 


For outdoorsmen or service- 
men-—the all new Norelco 
Sportsman gives quick, 
clean, rotary-blade shaves 
on 2 flashlight batteries. 
Plus easy flip-top cleaning. 
Slim case houses batteries, 
mirror, quick-recoil cord. 
At your Norelco dealer. 
Complete = case (less 
batteries) $19.95. North 
American Philips Company, 
Inc., sf E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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) SHOPPING GUIDE 3 


Classified 


The pen Shopping Guide below offers you a show- 


case of many uni 


e products and services. Coronet 


hopes you will find items of interest and value to you. 





FOR THE WOMEN 


FOR PARENTS 





TALL-GALS of all ages buy shoes Direct by Mail. 
Smart 5th Av. styles as low as $5.05. Perfect fit. 
Sizes to 13, AAAAA to C. Send today for new Free 
48-page booklet ET. No risk to you with Money-back 
guarantee. Shoecraft, 603 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


BEAUTIFUL good-for-your-feet shoes in world’s 
largest range of sizes: 1 to 13, AAAAAA to EEEEE. 
Our Free 32-page Catalog shows style variety for all 
occasions from $10.95. Perfect fit insured or money 
back. Solby Bayes, 45T Winter St., Boston 8, Mass. 


KILL the hair root! With the famous Mahler Hair 
Removal Epilator, you can destroy unwanted hair 
permanently in the privacy of your own home. Send 
10¢ for ‘‘New Radiant Beauty”’’ booklet to Mahler's, 
Inc., Dept. 341M, Providence 15, Rhode Island. 


SKINNY Legs! Try new home method to fill out 
ankles, calves, knees, thighs, hips. Leg authority 
offers tested proven scientific course, only 15 minutes 
a day. Write for free book in plain wrapper. _ 
Methods, Dept. SL-857, 296 Broadway, NYC 


HOLD coumetic partion—Zarn $25 for 3 hours’ 
work, Make 60% profit. Hire others. Everything fur- 
nished. Send name for full details and free usable 
samples. Write Studio Girl Cosmetics, Dept. 1819R, 
Glendale, Calif. Canadians: 850 La Fleur Ave., Ville 
La Salle, Montreal. 


FREE—New 44 page Broadloom Bargain Book with 
Model Rooms, in full color. Tells how you can save 
about half on beautiful, extra thick, extra heavy, 
double wearing, Reversible Rugs and Carpets—by 
sending your old rugs, clothing to Olson factory. No 
risk. Easy terms. For Free Book write: Olson Rug 
Co., Dept. P-59, Chicago 41, Illinois. 





SOFT Plastic Freezer Containers with non-leak 


lids. Square pints, $9.95; quarts, $15.00; ‘2 gals., 
$25.95 per hundred ppd. Good fund-raisers. Sample 
pint, 25¢. Price-list free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Oxboro Co., Box 7031-D, ees Minn. 


GLAMOROUS dresses as iow as 65¢ ea. Cleaned & 
pressed. Value to $40. Asst. styles, fabrics. Sizes 
9 to 15, 12 to 20. 38 to 52—6 for $3. 75. Send $1 dep., 
bal. COD. Send for free bargain family catalog. 
Guild, Dept. 624, 103 E. B’way, N. Y. C. 2. 





FOR THE HOME 





NEW Art Dryer! 15 ft. line for indoor drying. Easy 
to put up. Place & extend as desired. Will not sag. 

Rigid when extended. Metal ivory frame. Compact, 
folis to 3” when not in use. Money back guar. $3.95 
ppd. Order today. Stanley Muvore, Distr., 1271 Edisto 
Dr., Orangeburg, S. C. 


GIFT handbook of genuine New England Products 
A complete collection of early Americana in one vol- 
ume. Hundreds of items, furniture. pewter, stone 
china, recipes & weather. A treasure chest of gifts 
Only 25¢. Puddin’ Holler, Box 69, E. Swanzey, N.H. 
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“8 MISTAKES Parents Make.’’ Every parent 
should have this new book about child training. 
It is free; no obligation. Simply address Parents 
Association, Dept. 1359, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 








BOOKS! No matter how old or how long out-of- 
print located by expert staff. ‘‘Name the book—we'll 
find it.’ Fiction or non-fiction. All authors, subjects. 
Free search-—courteous service—no obligation. Write 
Book-On-File, Dept. F-1, Union City, New Jersey. 


SHELLCRAFT 


SHELL pictures. Have fun. Send for Free how-to- 
make them bulletin. Profitable, fascinating spare 
time business or hobby. New ideas. Easy to make 
easy to sell. Men or women. Shelicraft, Dept. PZ 
514 N.W. 79th St., Miami 50, Florida. 


MINERALS AND GEMS 


‘‘APACHE Tears"’ Indian Good Luck Gem Stones. 
Believed by Indians to have Magic Powers. Bringing 
Gocd Luck to the Owner. Price $1.00—Cash or Money 
Order Only. ‘‘Chief Peter,’’ P. O Box 1186, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. 


FOR THE FAMILY 




















CONSTIPATION ended with Para-Lax. A new 
aspect in laxatives—boon to the elderly who take 
laxatives daily as well as all the family. Aids normal 
process. No gripping, no gas, non-habit forming. 60 
tabs. $2.10 ppd. Omega, PO Box 7111, Portland, Ore 


FOR PHOTO FANS 








SAVE $$—Send for Free Film Offer & mailers. In- 
troductory offer: Guaranteed quality Soverpus & 
printing. Fast Service Jumbo Prints. B 12 
exp. 30¢ Kodacolor 8 or 12 exp.—$l. Write Photo 
King, Dept. 121- A, Box 7185, Jersey City 7, 

KODACOLOR Trial Offer: enlarecd prints from your 
Kodacolor negatives 15¢ each; or your 8 exposure 
Kodacolor film developed, enlarged only $2.00; 12 
exp. $2.50. Return this ad with triai order or send 
for price list. Bell Color, Dept. C, Englewood, N. J. 





LOANS BY MAIL 


BORROW $100 to $600 by mail. Quick, easy, pri- 
vate. No Co-Signers. Repay in 24 small monthly pay- 
ments. For the amount you want write today to Dial 
Finance Co., 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. J-24. 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 





LOANS by mail for any purpose, $50 to $600. Bepes 
in 24 small monthly payments. Confidential. No co- 
signers. Supervised by State of Colorado. Write for 
free loan application. World Finance Co., Dept. 81-I, 
620 Symes Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


(Continued on next page) 








STAMP COLLECTORS 





FOR COIN & BANKNOTE COLLECTORS 





TAKE advantage, others have, of our 20 vears ex- 

erience. We'll have mailed you direct new stamp 
Issues on first day covers from all around the world. 
You'll find it a service low in cost but high in quali- 
., Ft. Myers, Fla. 


ty. Brumsey, 2418 First St 





FREE! 50 different worldwide stamps and our 
special list of over 800 packets and other surprise 
offers to make collecting =. and interesting. 
All free to approval applicants. Fahsing, Dept. C, 
Atascadero, California. 





SPECIAL Stamp Offer! To acquaint you with our 
better United States approvals, you get 2 different 
$5.00 U. S. stamps plus 20 others; Hi-Values. Air 
Mails, Commemoratives, etc. Send—10¢, for Lot No. 
20. Irwin, Box 11-45, Brooklyn 30, New York. 





STAMP jungle including Zabu, Kookabura, Koala- 
bear, Kangaroo, Snakes, Leopards, Rhinoceros and 
other fierce jungle beasts. Send 10¢ tor handling. 
pa a approvals. Crown Stamp Co., Virgil 309, 

ntario. 





THIS outstanding system brings you hundreds of 
stamps each & every week. Gives your duplicates 
real value. Obtains Stamps otherwise hard to find. 
Full details & one full year’s membership—$1.00. 
Kinnesr, 558 Oakey Blvd., Las Vegas 5, Nevada. 





FREE 400 genuine postage stamps! Worth $10.00 at 
catalogue prices. Africa—British Empire— Asia—Eu- 
rope incl. Bonus, Russia honoring ‘‘Man in Space,’ 
Gagarin—a fascinating valuable mixture from for- 
eign convents, banks, etc. Who knows what you will 
find. Also free valuable booklet. Adults only. 6 
provals ¢ enclosed. yraaCe.. CR-9, White Plains, N.Y 


ZOUNDS! Aimasing “Strange Couutries” packet 
free with excellent approvals! Saxon Co., Dept. 7 
Orange, California. 





115 UNUSUAL Stamps from all 5 continents incl. 
Airmails, Dead Countries, Pictorials, etc. Value over 
$2, all for 10¢ to introduce our superb service of U.S. 
& Foreign Approvals to collectors. Globus Stamp Co., 
Inc., 276 Park Ave. So., N.¥.C. 10, N.Y. Dept. 14. 


GIGANTIC Collection Free—Includes Triangles— 
Early United States—Animals—Commemoratives— 
British Colonies—High Value Pictorials, etc. Com- 
plete collection plus Big Illustrated Magazine all 
free. Send 5¢ for postage. Gray Stamp Co., Dept. 
CO, Toronto, Canada. 








WORLD'S Best Buy! 1,000 different worldwide 
stamps, valued over $20.00, only $1.90. You must see 
it to believe it! Thousands have been well pleased. 
Other offers included. Adults Only. Universal Stamp 
Service, Box 6, Kenosha 15-A, Wisc. 





CLD GOLD & JEWELRY 





HIGHEST Cash paid for Old Gold, Jewelry. Gold 
Teeth, Rings, Diamonds, Watches, Silver, Platinum. 
Mail articles today. Information Free. Chicago Gold 
Company, 6 E. Monroe, Dept. 181, Chicago 3, Illinvis. 





OLD GOLD Jewelry Wanted. Highest prices paid 
immediately for jewelry, watches, diamonds, gold 
teeth, gold coins, rare coins, gold, silver, platinum 
(any torm). Information free. Wilmot’s, 1067-8 
Bridge, Grand Rapids 4, Michigan. 





FOR HORSEMEN 


“HOW To Train Horses’’—A book everyone who 
likes horses or ponies should have. Free. No obliga- 
tion. Simply address oory = of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 1459, Pleasant Hill, 
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WE offer Scarce Lincoln Cents 1914p. 16d, 17d, 
18d, 19d, 19s, 20d, 20s, 21, 26d, 27d, 28d, 29d, 29s, 
30d, 30s, 34d, 35d, 35s, 36d, 36s, 37d, 37s, 38d, 39s, 
42s, 48s, 49s, 50s, 51s, 52s, 53s, 54s, 55s, at 10¢ each. 
Reynolds Coin Shop, 108 E. Kearsley, Flint 2, Mich. 


UNC. $20 Gold $55, 10 diff. dates $515. 1960, 61 
proof sets, ea. $4. Official medals; Pres. -—Y dy 
Civil War cent’l.. Alaska, Hawaii, ea. $4.50. 15 diff. 
Ind. 1¢ $3.50. 96-page cat. $1 (deduct 1st 310 order). 
Bebee’s, 4514 No. 30th, Omaha 11, Nebr. 


OUR twenty page 1961 retail price list of United 
States and Canadian coins is now ready. It gives our 
selling prices on thousands of coins and hundreds of 
supply items for coin collectors. Send 10¢ to Bryson 
Coin Co., 612 White St., Toledo 5, Ohio. 





FUND RAISING 





SELL greeting cards—make extra money. Christ- 
mas, all occasion assortments, stationery, jewelry, 
gifts, name imprinted Christmas Cards. Experience 
unnecessary. Write for salable samples on approval, 
details, Hedenkamp, 361 Broadway, Dept. C-23, New 
York. 

FREE! 28 fund raising plans. Tested, easy-to-use 
money makers for organizations. Flavors, candies, 
cutlery, plastics, household necessities. 100° profit 
plus valuable free gifts. No money needed. Free cata- 
log and details. Shelby Specialty Co., Elyria 2, Ohio. 


REAL ESTATE OPPORTUNITIES 


PHOENIX, Arizona—Apache Junction Palm Springs 

rea, 52 acres, 1040 feet hi-way frontage. Ideal for 
luxury motel resort. Scottsdale 2'2 acres. Whittman 
Commercial Park, 120 feet hi-way frontage. Box 
6005, Kansas City, Missouri. 











SALESMEN AND AGENTS 


I'LL send you Free stocking sample of newest ad- 
vancement in hosiery since nylon. Patented, full- 
length. Stays up over-the-knee without supporters, 
without girdle! Nationally advertised price $1.95. 
Make money introducing to friends at $1.00 pair. 
American Mills, Dept. 709, Indianapolis, Indiana. 








COLOR SLIDES 


200.000 COLOR Slides (17.000 subjects) covering 
the United States, Oberammergau Passion Play & 75 
foreign countries. Send 16¢ for 108 page US Catalog; 
4¢ for each foreign list to Capt. M. W. Arps, USN, 
ret.. Box 1715, Washington 13, D. C. 








MUSIC—SONGV/JRITERS 


WRITE Sorgpoems for profit or hob>y. Start with- 
out experience. We set music to your poems, make 
phonograph records. All subjects welcome. Send 
poems for prompt Free examination & details. Crown 
Music Co., 49 W. 32nd St., Studio 978, New York 1. 

‘POEMS Needed Immediately For New Songs and 
Records. Any subjects. Send Your best poems today 
for prompt Free examination and appraisal. Song- 


crafters, Studio CT, -klen Station, Nashville 12, 
Tenn. 








FOR INVENTORS 


INVENTIONS and ideas wanted for immediate 
promotion on cash or royalty basis. Patented or 
unpatented. All types considered. Send for free 
‘Invention Protection Form’’ & copyright _—. 
Casco, Dept. N, Mills Building, Wash. 6. D. 





~ PATENT Searches, including copies of nearest pat- 
ents, $6.00. Reports airmailed within 48 hours. More 
than 200 registered patent attorneys have used my 
service. Free invention protection forms. Miss Ann 
Hastings, P. O. Box 176-A, Washington 4, D. C 





CORONET 





SEPTEMBER, 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 





SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 





LOOKING for a Publisher? Learn about our un- 
usual plan for getting your book published, promoted, 
distributed in 4 to 6 months. Mail manuscript tor 
free report, and ask for free a. No. 52. Vantage, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, 





FREE brochure for writers tells how to publish 
your book in 5 months (fiction, non-fiction, poevry); 
reveals inside facts about plan which enables new 
writers to win recognition, publicity, sales. Write: 
Dept. X-9, Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave.,S., N.Y.16. 

AUTHORS: Submit your manuscripts for free edi- 
torial evaluation. We publish work by new authors 
on all subjects: poetry, fiction, non-fiction, juveniles. 
religious studies. Greenwich Book Publishers, At- 
tention: Mr. North, 489 Fifth Ave., me. ©. 








PUBLISH your book! Join our successful authors: 
publicity, advertising. promotion, beautiful books. All 
subjects invited. Send for free rBress Bi report and 
our detailed booklet. Carlton a ooks, Dept. 
CO-9, 84 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 





FOR CONTEST FANS 





FREE—write for Contest Bulletin! Contains win- 
ning helps for current contests. Win cash, cars, 
huines, trips, TV sets. We'll show you how! Our stu- 
dents have won over $5,000. 4 i. School, 
1015 Chestnut St., Dept. R, Phila. 


FREE copy of ‘‘Prize Ideas,’’ the publication that 
has launched many successiul winners. Packed with 
pl.ze winning aids, entries that have won, news ol 
current contests. All-American School, Dept. CO, 
1429 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 


FREE sample! Personal photo Christmas Cards 25 
enly $1.00 with envs., from your negative. From print 
add 50¢. Add 35¢ handlg. Extra cards 5¢ each. Sample 
free until Nov. 25; send neg. Philip’s Foto, Dept. 
Ccl, Irvington, N. Y 








MISCELLANEOUS—PERSONAL 


BUY below wholesale! Thousands of Nationally 
advertised products. Drugs, Clothing, Housewares, 
Cameras, Jewelry, Hardware, Spcerting Goods, etc. 
Postcard brings Price List showing actual factory 
cost. Buy-Rite, 310 Main, Bennington 24, Vermont. 


CASH loans by mail. Anywhere. Confidential. $100- 
$600 for 24 months for steadily employed persons. 
Write stating job, credit references and amount of 
loan required. Union Finance Co., Dept. C, 323 E 
Camelback, Phoenix, Arizona. 


YOUR child can make better “grades” ‘in » school at 
all levels. Two noted educators tell how. Proven, 
guaranteed method. New Publication ‘‘Making the 
Grade in School,”’ $1.00. Money-back guarantee. 
Educational Guidance Bureau, E] Modeno, Calif. 


HIGHEST Cash Paid for Old Gold, Jewelry, etc.; 
Geld Teeth, Watches, Rings, Diamonds, Silverware, 
Spectacles, Gold Coins, Silver, Platinum, Mercury. 
Write for Free Information. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Rose Refiners, 29-CB East Madison St., Chicago 2. 


SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 











EARN $240.00 a menth at home, spare time, doing 
only two $5.00 Invisible Mending jobs a day. Big 
—— paid for service that makes cuts, tears, dise 

ear from fabrics, Steady demand. Detaiis’ free 
Fa ricon, 6222 Broadway, Chicago 40, Il. 





_ OVER 15,000 people now successfully earn money 
in their spare time by serving as local representatives 
for Vogue, Coronet and all other magazines. You, 
too, can profit with absolutely no investment & ex- 
perience. Write today to James Foster, ae NET, 
Dept. 23, 488 Madison Ave., N. ¥. 22, N. 





MEN—Women! Start Money-Making Plastic Lami- 
nating Business at home in spare time. Material that 
costs 1l¢ brings back $2.50. No canvassing or selling, 
but mail orders bring in $20 a day. Write for full 
et Free. Rush name on postcard to Warner, 
om CL- 22H, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago 26, Ill. 





MEN And Women Wanted to start home business 
in spare time with little table-top rubber stamp ma- 
chine. Easy to earn up to $9.80 an hour without 
previous experience. Full particulars. Free by mail. 
Send postcard to seo 1512 Jarvis, Room 
CR-22-H, ‘Chicago 26, 


EASIEST $100.00 you un ever make— with finest, 
most beautiful Christmas Cards; other money- 
makers. Sample kit on approval: Free Sample 
Album, Write Southern, 478 N. Hollywood, Dept. 
K- 67. Memphis, Tennessee, 


RUN a spare time Greeting Card and Gift ‘Shop at 
home. Show friends samples of our new 1961 Christ- 
mas and All Occasion Greeting Cards and Gifts. 
Take their orders and earn to 100% profit. No ex- 
perience necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write 
today for samples on approval. Regal Greetings, 
Dept. 3, Ferndale, Michigan. 


AMERICA'S finest Greeting Cards! Call on friends 
and others with beautiful new Christmas Cards, 
everyday and birthday cards, toys, household and 
baby items. New catalog and samples on approval. 
Also, without cost, 70 samples name-imprinted 
Christmas Cards including religious and family- 
type cards. Free samples imprinted stationery, 
wedding announcements, napkins and matches. Big 
Commissions. Mitchell Greetings Co., Dept. CC-961, 
47 W.7 Mile Ra., Detroit 3, Michigan. 


CHRISTMAS Cards— the easy way to ‘that extra 
income you need. Personal and business designs, w.th 
customer’s name imprinted, all in one album. These 
deluxe cards pay deluxe commissions. Earn $300 to 
$500 (plus Bonuses). easily this Season, even in spare 
time. Sales experience unnecessary. Free Sales Kit 
includes our cutstanding 40th Anniversary Sample 
Album and easy-to-follow selling instructions. Send 
for Kit now; pocket profits next week! Write Process 
Corp., Dept. B-3, 3450 S. 54th Ave., Chicago 50, Ill. 





‘HOW To Make Money With Simple Cartoons’’— 
A book everyone who likes to draw should have. It is 
free; no obligation. Simply address paca Ex- 
change, Dept. 1029, Pleasant Hill, 





$100 MONTHLY for wearing lovely dresses supplied 
to you by us. Just show Fashion Frocks to friends. 
No investment, canvassing or experience necessary. 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. H-30101, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 





FREE! Women only! Be a beauty advisor. No ex- 
perience needed. Make 60’, profit on famous nation- 
ally advertised Hollywood Cosmetics. Demonstrate to 
friends and neighbors and earn up to $5.00 an hour 
spare time—$25.00 a day full time. Doubled earnings 
later through others working for you. Free! No 
charge, now or ever, for actual usable samples. Send 
name on postcard to me, Harry Taylor, President. 
Studio Girl Cosmetics, Department 1819W, Glendale, 
California. Canadians: 850 La Fleur, Ville La Salle, 
Montreal. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





MONEY in your mailbox every day. Home mail or- 
der business. Import from all over the world at low 
foreign prices. Cameras, $4.24; watches, $2.40; radios, 
$2.67; gift items, jewelry, novelties, etc. Sell’ to U.S. 
buyers > profits to 500’; . Thousands doing it. Where 
to buy & sell, how to buy, etc. Everything by return 
mail. Satis. Guar. Send $2.00: Impex, Dept. C, 714 
Howard, New Orleans 12, La. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





MAKE $1,000 extra this year! Over 800 best-selling 
items! Gifts for men, women, children, the home! 
Distinctive greeting cards, stationery, jewelry, cos- 
metics, mechanical gadgets, novelties, household 
helps, toys, games. No minimum order. Samples on 
approval. Make up to 92’; profit! Write for free 
catalog. Greetings Unlimited, 1-407 Park Square, St 
Paul 1, Minn 


GET new shirt outfit free! Make $90 weekly on 5 
average orders a day. Famous quality made-to-meas- 
ure dress & sport shirts at $4.50 up, sell to all men 
No exp. needed. Full/part time. Write: Packard Shirt 

‘o., Dept. 409, Terre Haute, Ind. 


YOUR own business—without investment! Sell 
advertising matchbooks to local businesses. No ex- 
perience needed—free sales kit tells where and how 
to get orders. Part or full time. Big cash comm 
Match Corp. of America, Dept. GM-91, Chicago 32 


IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable. world- 
wide, mail order business from home, without capi- 
tal, or travel abroad. We ship proven plan, for no 
risk examination. Experience unnecessary Free de- 
tails. Mellinger, Dept. T19, Los Angeles 24, Calif 


DOLLS! Dolls! Dolls! We teach you to repair, 
make, sel] all kinds of dolls and accessories including 
clothing. Study at home, earn while you learn. Free 
catalog! Doll Hospital School, Studio NC-91, 11826 
San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


EARN money at home. We teach you invisib'e 
mending & reweaving at home in spare time. New 
improved, step-by-step course, equip. supplied. Li- 
censed approved school. Free details. Eastern School 
of Reweaving. C-167, 69 Main St., Hempstead, N. Y 


I RETIRED at 47 operating a unique and easy plan 
Now you can learn how. Write for Free 
1935-1968'' and Free book ‘711 Bizarre, 

Successful Ventures.’’ Amazing moneymakers_ re- 
vealed! Work home. Haylings, C9, Carlsbad, Calif 


WILL you wear new suits, sports coats without 
one penny cost and agree to show them to friends? 
You can make up to $40.00 in a day even in spare 
time, without canvassing. Pioneer Tailoring Co., 
Congress & Throcn Sts., Dept. C-1234, Chicago 7, Ill 


$480 MONTHLY Commission on four easy orders a 
day, selling Nationally Advertised line comfort shoes. 
warm jackets, 230 styles. No investment—postcard 
brings Free Outfit. Mason, Chippewa Falls, K-377. 
Wisconsin 


MAKE Extra Money. Daily Cash Commission plus 
premium fcr you and your customers. Everybody 
buys Advertising Book Matches. Free Master Sell- 
ing Kit, all sizes, all styles. Easy sales, steady repeat 
business. No experience necessary Superior Match, 

Dept. N-961, 7530 S. Greenwood, Chicago 19. 


FREE Book ‘990 Successful, Little-Known Busi- 
nesses.’ True reports. Fascinating! Most men and 
women operate at home. A spare time start leads to 
@ prosperous business. Plymouth Publishing Co., 
Dept. 412A, 1610—43rd St., Brooklyn 4, N 


FRANCHISES make profits! Join thousands of men 
earning high incomes from their own franchise 
business. Many openings. NFR’s service can guide 
you. Request details. National Franchise Reports, 

3-528, 333 N. Michigan, Chicago 1 


SEND your name for 2 boxes of beautiful Christ- 


mas Cards on approval. Showing sensational values 
to friends may pay $50 to $300. Free cat. with more 
money-makers; free samples name-imprinted cards. 
Wallace Brown, 11 E. 26th St., Dept. S-220, N. Y. 10. 


WANT to make big money at home? $10.00 profit 
in an hour possible with Invisible Mending. Make 
tears, holes disappear from clothing, fabrics. Steady 
year-round demand from cleaners, laundries, homes 
Details free. Fabricon, 6220 B’way, Chicago 50, Ill. 
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SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
wid MIRECTORY sti 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 








1 WILL RUSH TO YOU... 


FREE 


NURSES BOOKLET 
AND 
LESSON SAMPLES 


LEARN AT HOME IN ONLY 10 WEEKS 


Enjoy security, independence and freedom from 
money worries as a Practical Nurse. Earn up to $65.00 
a week. Age and education not important. In just a 
few weeks you should be able to accept your first 
cases. Get the free complete information right now 
No cost or obligation and no salesman will call. We 
will send you without obligation free lesson samples 
and free folder ‘‘Nursing Facts.’’ The Post Graduate 
School of Nursing, Room 30T91, 131 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 








HOME INSTRUCTION 





MAKE CANDLES FOR FUN & PROFIT 


Housewives wanted! Learn 
to make and _ decorate 
these beautiful candles at 
home in spare time. 
World's only professional 
home study in the fasci- 
nating art of candlecraft- 
ing shows you how. Enor- 
mous demand for custom 
candles. Make your own 
Easter candles too! Send 
for Free Facts on home 
instruction method. Candle 
Institute, Dept. X-459, 
Fallbrook, Calif 





MAKE-DECORATE A DOLL CAKE 


Learn to make & decorate 
this gorgeous doll cake 
plus other luscious cakes 
& candies for all occasions, 
holidays: parties, birth- 
days, weddings, showers, 
Xmas, Easter. Enormous 
demand from’ churches, 
friends, neighbors, firmis. 
Earn up to $5 per hour. We 
show you how with fa- 
mous home study course 
Send for Free Facts. Candy 
» & Cake, Dept. 988, Fall- 
5 brook, Calif 
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PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 


HOME INSTRUCTION 





ee ey e Science e B.S. degree—36 mos.; 

.E.—27 mo. Accelerated program: Aero., Chem., 
Civil, Elec., Mech., Metal., Math., Chem., Physics. 
Modest rate. Start, Tr. Jan., Mar., June, July. 
Indiana Technical College, 9591, E. Wash., 
Wayne 2, Ind. 





NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 





EARN to $65 week as Practical Nurse. Learn quick- 
ly at home. No high school necessary; no age limit. 
Write for free booklet, lesson samples. Post Graduate 
pe of Nursing, Room 30E91, 131 S. Wabash, 

cago. 





MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 





NORTHWEST {INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL LAB- 
ORATORY TECHNIQUE. Be a medical technician. 
Real job security for life. Courses to 15 mos. in clin- 
ical laboratory X-ray and EKG. .D. Supervision. 
Free placement service. Founded 1918. Coed classes 
start Oct., Jan., Apr., July. Write for Free Catalog, 
3402 E. Lake Street, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 





HOME INSTRUCTION 





BE A Real Estate Broker. Insure Security for 
yourself and your family. Study at home. Prepare 
for state examination. G.I. approved. Write for Free 
Book Today. Weaver School of Real Estate, 2016 J 
Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. 





TAX experts earn lucrative fees. Prepare income 
tax returns spare time. Also operate profitable year 
round Business Tax Service. We train at home, hel 
you start. State approved. Free details, np agent will 


call. Union Institute, Lakewood C-9, N 





INVESTIGATE accidents—Earn $750 to $1,000 mo. 
Thousands of insurance companies, airlines, govern- 
ment offices need Claim investigators. Also excellent 
opportunities for your own spare time business. GI 
approved. We train you at home. Placement service. 
Free book. No obligation. Write today. Universal 
Schools, CC-9, Box 8227, Dallas 5, Tex. 





HIGH School At Home in spare time with 64-year- 
old school. No classes. Standard high school texts 
supplied. Single subjects if desired. Credit for 
subjects already completed. Progress at own speed. 
Diploma awarded. Information booklet free 
write today! American School, Dept. X617, Drexei 
at 58th, Chicago 37. 





ACCOUNTING: Free sample lesson. Acute shortage 
of men and women Accountants makes real oppor- 
tunity. LaSalle prepares you quickly in spare time at 
low cost. Accounting ability offers secure future. Free 
book gives facts. Write LaSalle Extension University, 
A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 936H, 417 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 





PIANO Tuning learned quickly at home. Tremen- 
dous field. usical knowledge unnecessary. Have 
steady, year round business of your own. Be inde- 
pendent! Free information. Empire School of Piano 
Tuning, Dept. 12, Champaign, Ill. (Founded 1935) 





ENGLISH Course for Adults. With my new self- 
correcting method you can stop making mistakes— 
speak and write effectively. 15 minutes a day at home 
Free 32 page booklet. D. O. Bolander, Career Insti- 
tute, Dept. E-299, 30 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Il. 
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ANNOUNCING self-teaching course in memory! 
Powerful memory spurs success in social & business 
world—gives poise, self-confidence, greater populari- 
ty. Free Booklet, “Adventures in Memory.’’ Memory 
Studies, 835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 1416, Chicago 14. 





WRITING? Before you consider any course in 
writing—Compare! NYS offers: complete training in 
fiction, non-fiction, TV; placement of salable scripts. 
Write for information & sample material. The New 
York School of Writing, Dept. 835, 2 E. 45 St., N.Y.C. 





WATCH repairing. Learn to repair American and 
Swiss watches in spare time at home. Special tools 
provisos. Tuition only $5 monthly. Diploma awarded. 

ree sample lesson. No obligation. Chicago School of 
Watchmaking, 2324-V, Milwaukee, Chicago 47, Il. 


DRESS design: Approved supervised home siudy 
training. Fine starting point for career. No classes. 
Text & work kit furnished. Diploma awarded. Low 
tuition & payments. Free booklet. National School of 
Dress Design, 835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 1416, Chic. 
14, Ill. Accredited by National Home Study Council. 








OIL Coloring Photographs—A fascinating hobby or 
profitable sideline for those with artistic talent. 
Learn at home. Easy simplified method. Free book- 
let. National Photo Coloring School, 835 Diversey 
Parkway, Dept. 1416, Chicago 14, Ill. 





INTERIOR Decoration: Approved supervised home 
study training. Fine starting point for career. No 
classes. Text and work kit furnished. Diploma 
awarded. Low tuition and payment. Send for free 
booklet. Chicago School of Slerier Decoration, 835 
Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 1416, Chicago 14, 





LAW training leads to business leadership, develops 
reasoning power, hastens accurate decisions. Study 
in spare time at home. Low cost—easy terms. 14 Vol. 
Library included. LL.B. Degree conferred. Free books 
give full details. Write LaSalle Extension University, 
A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 936 L, 417 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill 





HIGH School at Home. You can*still finish High 
School—at home, in your spare time. No inteite. 
ence with job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition. Take only the subjects you 
need. Complete lesson and answer service. Person- 
alized instruction. Low cost. Diploma to graduates. 
1.C.S. is st and largest (257 courses). Write 
today, for 3 free books: (1) 36-page ‘‘How to Suc- 
ceed,’’ (2) sample lesson (Math.), (3) Career Catalog 
—indicates course desired. International Correspond- 
ence Schools, Scranton 15, Penn., Dept. 39079H. 





STENOTYPE—court and convention reporting— 
executive secretarial—with Stenotype, original high 
speed machine shorihand. Learn at home in spa-e 
time. Field wide open and highly inviting. Unusual 
and interesting opportunities at top pay. Get all the 
facts, Write for Sample Lesson and Free Booklet. 
LaSalle Extension University, A Correspondence In- 
a ge eee 936 ST, 417 So. Dearborn St., ii- 
cago 5, : 





PIANO Tuning Pays. Big money in spare time. 
Learn at home in 30 days. No musical knowledge req. 
Phono records, tocls, instructions furn. Electronic 
Tuning also taught. Free catalog. Capital Tuning 
School, Dept. 2, 3160 SW 16 Ct., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
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CAN YOU 
READ THIS?. 


Then You Are 

Only 6 Weeks Away 
From A Better Job 
And More Pay 


SHORTHAND 


FOR SPEED WITH ACCURACY— 

NO SYMBOLS, 
NO MACHINES, 
USES ABC’S 








cat O84 Biv, ay 







Guaranteed by. % 
‘Good Housekeeping 


< wt 
X45 apveanssto 1 


T's SO EASY to read and write SPEED- 
WRITING Shorthand...to get out of 
a dull, routine job without a future, and 
just as easy to move into that higher- 
paying, more interesting position you've 
always wanted! And in only 6 weeks! 


How can you do it so quickly? Because 
you use the ABC’s you already KNOW! 
No foreign symbols to hold you back. 
SPEEDWRITING Shorthand gives 
you a 75% head start. Yes, in your 
spare time...at home or through class- 
room instruction... you can qualify as a 
fast, accurate secretary in ONLY 6 
weeks! You'll take 120 words per min- 
ute — 50% faster than Civil Service 
requirements. Over 500,000 graduates 
have proved it — you can. too. 


FREE LIFETIME PRIVILEGES 


Free brush-up, Free transfer, Free Employment 
Service yours in any Speedwriting School in over 
400 cities, coast to coast. When you enroll for class- 
room instruction at one, you get these extras at all 
400 schools. This means you'll never pay an employ- 
ment agency fee, for you have 400 Free Placement 
Services at your call. And you'll never lose your 
shorthand speed because any Speedwriting School 
will give you a free brush-up. If you move, transfer 
is free. For the name of your nearest Speedwriting 
School, consult your local telephone directory right 
now! © 1961, School of Speedwriting. 














Judith Wenton, Secre- 
tary at Compass Pro- 
ductions, Producers of 
NBC-TV’s “Hallmark 
Hall of Fame” 

“Thanks to SPEED- 
WRITING short- 
hand, I am now Sec- 
retary at Compass 
Productions, producers of NBC -TV’s ; 
‘Hallmark Hall of Fame.’ It’s fascinating 
to see the workings of a big TV production 
and to meet people of great talent.”’ 











SEND for FREE Book, FREE Sample Lesson, NOW 


Send for your fascinating free book on Speedwriting 
Shorthand and you'll also get a free sample lesson 
See for yourself just how quickly and easily Speed- 
writing Shorthand can prepare you for a fascinating 
top-paying job or your choice in business, Civil 
Service or any of the exciting ‘‘glamour’’ fields 

TV, Radio, Publishing, Advertising, Fashion, etc. 
See just how easy this modern shorthand is to 
master at home or in class. So mail the no-risk 
coupon today. There’s no obligation. ; 


School of Speedwriting, Dept. 4909-1 ‘ 
55 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without obligation or expense, your 
Speedwriting Booklet and Free Sample Lesson 
Home study [{) Classroom Instruction 


Name 
PRINT HERE 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Address | 
| 

a 
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City Zone State 
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CAN I AT MY AGE 


Hotels— Motels 
call for 
Trained Men 
and Women 


Did you ever sit ina beautiful hotel or motel lobby and 
say to yourself, ‘‘It certainly must be a joy to be an 
executive here!’’ Or did you ever watch (and perhaps 
envy a bit) as the manager or social director went 
about his duties? Surely you noticed the importance— 
and prestige—cf hotel and motel executives and per- 
haps even wondered what you would have to do to en- 
joy such a fascinating position. But you may never 
have considered what it could mean to you in happi- 
ness as well as good pay, if you could qualify for one 
of the glamorous, excitingly different executive posi- 
tions in a luxurious hotel, motel, fashionable resort, 
smart town or country club, apartment house project. 
or humanity-serving institution, school or hospital 
The success of thousands of Lewis graduates proves 
that you, too, can quickly qualify for any fascinating 
position in the hospitality field. At home, in your lei- 
sure time, or through resident classes in Washington, 
you can prepare for any well-paid, ever-increasing op- 
portunity in the fascinating hotel, motel, or institu- 
tion field. Yes, thousands of Lewis graduates are 
“‘making good’’ as managers, assistant managers, stew- 
ards, executive housekeepers, hostesses, and in more 
than 55 other types of important positions. A happy, 
ever-growing future awaits you in this big business 
where previous experience has proved unnecessary and 
you are not dropped because you are over 40. In fact, 
Lewis graduates from 20 to over 50 have been certified 
to ‘‘make good.”’ 





WANT TO RETIRE? 


The fascinating hotel, motel and hospitality field has 
opened up an exciting new ‘‘second career’’ for thou- 
sands—mature men and women, retired service per- 
sonnel, etc. With living costs making it almost impos- 
sible to retire on a small pension or income, many 
mature people and retired service personnel have 
turned to Lewis Training as a tested and proved short- 
cut to EXTRA INCOME. As a Lewis Graduate, you can 
step into a well-paid position in Florida or California, 
or any other place where living is easier—where life 
is happier, healthier, more comfortable and enjoyable. 
Why not write for the facts now! 


Step Into a Well-Paid Hotei, Motel Position 
FREE Book Gives Fascinating Facts 


Our FREE 45th Anniversary Issue of 
“Your: Golden Opportunity,” explains 
how you can qualify at home or through 
resident classes in Washington for a 
well-paid position. lt tells how you are 
not only registered free in the Lewis 
Nationwide Placement Service but cer- 
tified to “‘make good” when placed. Mai) 
the coupon NOW! An accredited schoo) 
of NHSC. Course approved for ALL 
Veteran Training. 


become a 
Hotel-Motel Executive? 


Join Successful Men 
and Women of Ali Ages 


“HOW | 
STEPPED INTO 
A BIG PAY 
MOTEL JOB.” 


‘*Thanks to Lewis Hotel Training, I entered a brand 
new field at 56 with complete confidence. My dream 
has come true; hotel work is an unlimited field where 
age is no barrier. I am now Manager of a beautiful 
Motel and earn more now than I ever did. I'm glad 
I clipped the Lewis coupon and took your advice.”’ 

—MINOTT L. BROWN 


HOW | BECAME A HOTEL HOSTESS 


“When I enrolled for the 
Lewis Course, I was ‘just 
another employee’ in a big 
textile plant. I enrolled 
for Lewis Training and 
soon after graduation, the 
School placed me as Host- 
ess in this charming resort 
hotel. Thanks to Lewis for 
enabling me to change to 
a colorful career with se- 
curity and advancement.”’ 
—MRS. RONNIE BISHOP 





———- ans 
LEWIS HOTEL 
TRAINING SCHOOL 45% SUCCESSFUL 


RM. GO-1156, Washington 7, . . 


Please send me, without cost or 
your Free 45th Anniversary 
Golden Opportunity.” 
the position checked 


obligation, 
issue of ‘‘Your 
I am most interested in 


Home Study Resident Training 

Some of the WELL-PAID Positions 

Open to Both MEN and WOMEN 
[] Manager (] Social Director 
(_) Ass’t Manager (] Office Manager 
() Maitre d’Hotel 
[) Club Manager 


(J) School or 
Institution Work 


Hostess 
{_) Steward 


(] Executive 
Housekeeper 


and 55 other well-paid positions 
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WHY DO THEY SAY THIS ABOUT HER? 


“SMART FIGURE! 
SMART WOMAN! 


... Because she uses Relax-A-cizor to 
reduce size of hips, thighs, waist, with 


99 


“effortless exercise ! 
No Diet... No Weight-Loss... No Mas- 
sage... No Bicycle Device... No Oscil- 
lating Couch! Rest, read, relax ... while 
size reductions take place! 

HERC’S HOW IT’S DONE. 

READ THIS EXCITING QUESTION-ANSWER QUIZ! we 


(After reading you may have more 
questions to ask.) 





QUESTION How does Relax-A-cizor 
work? 


ANSWER_ The wonderful secret of 
Relax-A-cizor is so easy to understand, 
once you realize that your muscles not 
only provide movement and posture for 
your body, but also are the natural 
foundation for shaping almost every 
part of your figure. Relax-A-cizor exer- 
cises and tightens these muscles in the 
areas selected by you. Regular use of 
Relax-A-cizor will cause measurable size 
loss where used to the extent that the 
muscles need exercise. The less the 
muscle tone, due to lack of exercise, the 
greater the benefit you enjoy! And 
Relax-A-cizor accomplishes this firming 
of muscles so pleasantly... usually 
without the slightest fatigue! 


Q Why do muscles become lax... lose 
“tonus”? 


A Youthful muscles are generally firmer, 
harder...made to carry young folks 
through the earlier, super-active years. 
But as the years go by, most people have 
a tendency to “let down” in over-all 
physical activity. Limitations of time, 
career and social interests interfere. 
Even relatively active, hard-working 
housewives, businessmen and career 
women exercise certain muscle groups 
less... particularly hips, waist and 
thighs. Result: the underlying muscles 
in such body areas lose elasticity and 
firmness (tonus). They sag... forming 
unsightly bulges...or “round out” far 
too much, causing undesirable figure 
proportions. Relax-A-cizor firms up lax 
muscles, helps restore elasticity, thus 
reducing size...and all this without 
weight-loss! 


Q May Relax-A-cizor be used as a facial, 
too? 


A Yes, indeed! Relax-A-cizor’s amazing 
new Facial works like a charm... toning 
and tightening those all-important shap- 
ing muscles under eyes and chin. And 
you have a choice of two easy-to-use 
attachments...the ALL-NEW “fingertip” 
...OYr REGULAR “Beauty Band?’ Recom- 
mended timing is only 5 minutes per 
day. Either attachment is convenient 
and relaxing to use for facial beauty 
treatment. 


Q I'm cna diet program ...should I use 
Relax-A-cizor? 

A Remember, Relax-A-cizor requires no 
diet, does not reduce weight, but causes 
size-loss (in figure areas selected by you) 
through exercising and tightening mus- 
cles of those areas. Use of Relax-A-cizor 
is doubly important to the person on a 
diet or weight-loss program who needs 
to reduce size of specific areas...and 
who finds it tiring, even exhausting, to 
do “setting up” exercises. Diet, alone, 
often allows body tissues to sag or 
become lax. Use Relax-A-cizor to make 
muscles firmer and in tone...as you 
lose weight through diet. Relax-A-cizor 
is genuine, vigorous exercise... activat- 
ing from 3 to 6 sets of muscles, as you 
choose. And yet you make no conscious, 
tiring effort! Instead you just relax and 
let Relax-A-cizor do the work, while you 
read, watch TV, write letters...even do 
household chores like ironing...or 
quietly catnap. 


Q I’m a busy person...does Relax-A- 
cizor take much time? 


A ', hour a day is all that’s required... 

and surely you owe yourself that small 

amount of time, at least, to rest from 
the day’s duties! During that important 

30 minutes the figure-controlling muscles 
you’ve chosen to firm up will be safely 
and surely exercised 40-times-per- 
minute...or 1200 times during the 
'’s hour! No wonder results are gained 
so quickly with Relax-A-cizor. Enjoyed 

by over 300,000 Relax-A-cizor owners, 
including famous stars and well-known 
athletes! 

Just a few of our famous users Art 
Linkletter, Doris Day, Eleanor Powell, 
Bobby Darin, Hildegarde, Patrice 
Munsel, Jolie Gabor, Lisa Ferraday, Lola 
Albright, Helen Grayco and Helen 
O’Connell. 

THIS IS THE FABULOUS REGULAR 
BEAUTY BAND” FACIAL 

part of your daily make-up routine. 
So easily adjust- 

able to effort- 

lessly exercise 

muscles under the 

eyes and those 

muscles which 

extend down from 

under the chin 

along the upper 

front of the 

throat! 





You get a 
lot to like 


with a 
Marlboro 


—the filter 
cigarette with 
the unfiltered 
taste. 





Why don’t you settle back and 
have a full-flavored smoke ? 














